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BIOGRAPHY OF SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


Matruew Have was born at Alderley, Gloucestershire, England, 
November 1, 1609. He was the only child of Robert Hale, Esq. by Joan, 
daughter of Matthew Poyntz, Esq. His grandfather, Robert Hale, was a 
clothier, eminent in his line, affluent, and rich in good works. His father 
was trained to the bar, and became a member of Lincoln’s Inn; but early 
in life was embarrassed by scruples respecting the phraseology used in 
pleadings. ‘These scruples seem, however, to have been removed, as he 
gave directions in his will, that his son should follow the law. He had a 
disposition eminently benevolent, liberally dispensing his alms, not only in 
his lifetime, but at his decease charging his small estate with a perpetual 
annuity in favor of the poor at Wotton. 

Before young Hale attained his fifth year, both his parents were removed 
by death. He was then committed to the care of one of his near kinsmen, 
Anthony Kingscot, of Kingscot. This gentleman, being a puritan, and 
intending his young charge for a divine, bestowed upon his education 
correspondent care. While at school, young Hale had the reputation of 
being an extraordinary proficient in learning. Before he was seventeen 
he was removed to Magdalen Hall, Oxford. His college tutor was the 
Rev. Obadiah Sedgw ick, a man of distinguished excellence. While 
at Oxford, Hale became so enamored of stage-entertainments, as almost 
wholly to forsake his studies ; the gravity of his deportment, for which he 
had been remarkable, was abandoned ; 4 fondness for dress succeeded ; 
and he delighted much in company. It is said, however, that though 
addicted to many youthful vanities, he preserved great purity and probity 
of mind. The attractions of gymnastic exercises became so dominant, as 
to threaten an entire disregard of the charms of literature. 

A resolution which he formed about this time of entering the army of 
the prince of Orange, in the Low Countries, was unexpectedly but very 
happily frustrated. Circumstances connected with a lawsuit, which 
involved part of his estate, led him to London, and brougyt him into the 
society of his counsel, Mr. Glanville. That eminent man, struck with his 
client’s clearness of intellect, solid judgment, and other indications favorable 
to legal studies, recommended them to his attention. At first the subject 
was irksome, for Mr. Hale felt an aversion to lawyers, and regarded them 
as a barbarous race, unfit for any thing beyond their own profession. Nev- 
ertheless, the prudence and candor of the adviser ultimately prevailed. 
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Before this period, however, the good effects of Hale’s early discipline had 
begun once more to appear. He had resolved, when quitting college for 
the metropolis, never to enter a theatre—a resolution which he faithfully 
kept. 

On the Sth of November, 1629, Mr. Hale was admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn; and under the deepest impression of time already dost, he 
at once brought to bear upon his books the whole energy of his powerful 
mind. So intense was his ardor, that difliculties only stimulated him to 
exertion ; for a while he studied at the rate of sixteen hours a day; and 
not only threw aside his gay attire, but sunk, unhappily, into the opposite 
extreme. So unlike a gentleman did he become in his personal appear- 
ance, as actually, on one occasion, to be impressed for the king’s service. 
His retreat from vain company was more gradual; not in fact till he was 
driven to it. Having joined some young men in a convivial party out of 
town, one of their number, notwithstanding all Mr. Hale’s efforts to pre- 
vent it, indulged in wine to such a degree, as to become insensible ; and, 
at length, apparently dead. Mr. Hale retired to another room; and hav- 
ing shut the door, prayed to Him “ who seeth in secret,” that his friend 
might be restored, and that the countenance given by himself to such 
excess might be pardoned. He resolved also against indulgence in such 
companionship in future, and that he would not even drink a health. His 
friend recovered, and the resolution was performed, occasionally to the 
inconvenience and reproach of its framer; for afterwards, when drinking 
the king’s health was deemed a distinguishing mark of loyalty, Mr. Hale 
was sometimes uncivilly treated because of his refusal to observe the 
ceremony. 

That change being now wrought which made virtuous attainments 
thenceforth the main objects of his desire and pursuit, he was well able to 
endure both the opposition and the scorn of men; his late associates were 
forsaken without regret ; and he industriously divided his time between the 
duties of piety, professional occupations and general science. So uniform 
was he in the former, as during six-and-thirty years not to have failed once 
in going to church on the Sabbath; he made the observation when his 
attendance was first interrupted by an ague; and he reflected on the cir- 
cumstance with grateful acknowledgments for God’s great goodness. It 
is uncertain what time he composed that interesting summary of ‘ Rules,” 
which, though intended merely for private use, has been scarcely less 
admired than Jeremy T'aylor’s Holy Living. They are as follows : 

“ Morning. 1. To lift up the heart to God, in thankfulness, for 
renewing my life. 2. To rentw my covenant with God in Christ—by 
renewed acts of faith, receiving Christ, and rejoicing in the height of that 
relation. Resolution of being one of his people, doing him allegiance. 
3. Adoration and prayer. 4. Setting a watch over my own infirmities and 
passions, over the snares laid in our way. Primus licitis. 

“* Day Employment. There must be an employment. ‘T'wo kinds: 
first, our ordinary calling, to serve God in it. It is a service to Christ, 
though never so mean, Col. i. 3. Here, faithfulness, diligence, cheer- 
fulness. Not go overlay myself with more business than I can bear. 
2. Our spiritual employments. Mingle somewhat of God’s immediate 
service in this day. 

“* Refreshments. 1. Meat and drink, moderation, seasoned somewhat 
of God. 2. Recreation, first, not our business; second, suitable. No 


games, if given to covetousness or passion. 


“If alone. 1. Beware of wandering, vain, lustful thoughts; fly from 
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thyself, rather than entertain these. 2. Let thy solitary thoughts be profit- 
able ; view the evidences of thy salvation, the state of thy soul, the coming 
of Christ, thy own mortality ; it will make thee humble and watchful. 

‘Company. Do good to them, Use God’s name reverently. Beware 
of leaving an ill impression of ill example. Receive good from them, if 
more knowing. 

“ Evening. Cast up the accounts of the day. If aught amiss, beg 
pardon. Gather resolution of more vigilance. If well, bless the mercy 
and grace of God that hath supported thee.” 

Young Hale’s habits soon attracted the notice of Noy, the attorney- 
general, of Selden, of Vaughan, afterwards chief-justice of the common 
pleas, and of the learned Usher. Under thie patronage of these renowned 
individuals, he prosecuted his studies with increased enthusiasm and dili- 
gence. He took nothing upon trust, was unwearied in searching records, 
made collections out of the books he read, and, mingling them with his 
own observations, digested them into a common-place book. Having 
surmounted the difficulties of his profession, he at once extended his 
inquiries. So great was his mental vigor, that he regarded philosophical 
and mathematical pursuits as diversions, in which, when weary with study- 
ing law or theology, he found recreation. 

Mr. Hale was called to the bar not long prior to the commencement of 
those unhappy feuds, from which there was no refuge, and which issued in 
results most disastrous and affecting. Having observed in the Life of 
Pomponius Atticus, how a season of uncommon distraction was spent by 
him, not merely free from danger, but without the least blemish to his 
character, nay, with universal esteem, Mr. Hale selected him as his pat- 
tern. Hale was one of the counsel assigned to the Earl of Strafford on his 
arraignment in 1640. In 1644, on the arraignment of Laud, Hale was 
also one of his counsel. Conspicuous as his exertions were, when thus 
engaged in opposition to parliament, he seems to have gained the fullest 
confidence of its members, and on various occasions, his services were 
sought by them. We find him also retained for the Oxonians against the 
parliament on the questions started with reference to the celebrated visita- 
tion of the university. Afterwards, he appears as counsel for the eleven 
members of parliament, who, in 1647, had become obnoxious to Cromwell. 
He seems also to have been employed on behalf of Charles I., when that 
infatuated monarch, in 1648, was brought to trial. Mr. Runnington 
thinks that Hale furnished the objections which Charles so pointedly 
applied. When the commonwealth was declared to be the form of gov- 
ernment, the oaths of allegiance and supremacy were abolished, and a new 
oath appointed, called the Engagement, obliging those who complied to be 
true and faithful to the commonwealth of England, without a king, or 
house of lords. Such as refused the oath were declared incapable of hold- 
ing any place, or office of trust. ‘“‘ Without the engagement,” says Baxter, 
who was its invincible opponent, “no man could have the benefit of suing 
another at law ;” a regulation, he drily notices, adapted to keep men a 
little from contention, and to mar the lawyer’s trade. 

Hale, at this early period of his history, had made progress in those 
** Pleas of the Crown,” on which his fame as a lawyer, materially rests, but 
on account of the times, he laid them aside, with the remark, that there 
would be no more use for them till the king should be restored to his right. 
When the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland and lords Capel and 
Craven were brought to trial as enemies of the commonwealth, Mr. Hale 
appeared for each of them as counsel. Such was his power of argumenta- 
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tion, in one case, that the attorney-general threatened him for appearing 
against the government. Hale replied that he was pleading in defence of 
those laws which they declared they would maintain; that he was doing 
his duty to his client, and that he was not to be daunted with threatenings, 

In January, 1651, [ale was appointed by the parliament one of the 
committee for considering the reformation of the law, which circumstance 
shows that he had previously taken the engagement. Burnet, and all the 
more moderate writers, seem to have regarded Hale’s compliance as no 
reflection upon his character or principles, but an expression of a purpose 
to live inoffensively under the prescnt: administration, as, is ordinarily 
required by all governments. In 1651, Mr. Hale ably, though unsuccess- 
fully, defended the young and unfortunate Christopher Love. On all 
occasions, he discharged his professional duties with distinguished learning, 
fidelity and courage. Nor was he satishied with mere professional exer- 
tions ; he often relieved the necessities of those for whom he was retained, 
and, considering the danger of the time, in a manner no less prudent than 
charitable. 

Mr. Ilale was created a sergeant at law, January 25, 1653. It was not 

a matter of surprise that he attracted the notice of Cromwell, who “ sought 
out men for places, and not places for men.” Cromwell’s installation took 
ylace December 16, 1653. Only one new judge was made, and that was 
Hale. Being reluctant to accept the proffered dignity, and being pressed 
by Cromwell for the reason, he at last stated, that he was not satisfied 
with the lawfulness of his authority. Cromwell replied, that since he had 
possession of the goverument, he was resolved to keep it, and would not 
be argued out of it; that, nevertheless, it was his desire to rule according 
to the law of the land, for which purpose he had selected him; and that if 
not permitted to govern by red gowns, he would do it by red coats. It is 
probable, that Hale’s reluctancy was partly owing to his unwillingness to 
exchange his thriving and lucrative practice for the toil and uncertainty 
of the judgment-seat. His scruples were, however, overcome, partly by 
the influence of Sir Orlando Bridgman, Sir Geoffrey Palmer, and Drs. 
Henchman and Sheldon. Hale is known to have feit a strong reluctance 
to being engaged in the trial of common felonies; in a measure he over- 
came the difficulty; but with offences against the state he never would 
meddle, believing, that in some instances, the acts themselves might be 
warrantable, and that the putting of men to death on account of them 
would be murder. In acase where the protector being interested, had 
ordered a jury returned, Hale took occasion to show the illegality of the 
procedure, proving from the statute book, that all juries were to be 
returned by the sheriff or his lawful officer; -he likewise dismissed the 
jury without trying the cause. Cromwell angrily told him he was not fit 
to be a judge. Ilale answered that it was very true. 

In 1654, Mr. Hale was chosen a member of parliament for Gloucester- 
shire. ‘The honor was entirely unsought, and the most pressing importu- 
nity was necessary to obtain his acceptance of it. There were now two 
parties in the house in vigorous hostility, the one contending for the wild 
schemes of the fifth monarchy men; the other for personal aggrandize- 
ment. Between both Mr. Hale steered a middle course, aiming, as much 
as possible, to make parliamentary movements the hindrance of mischief, 
when the doing of much practical good seemed hopeless. In the midst 
of these anxieties, Mr. Hale was called to mourn the death of his illustrious 
friend, Selden, whom Grotius styled “the glory of England.” Hale 
often stated to Baxter, that Selden was a “resolved, serious Christian.” 
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Selden appointed the judge one of his executors. Hale cherished the 
highest regard for his memory, and kept his picture ever near him. 

‘Cromwell died September 3, 1658. Hale refused the mourning sent to 
him and his servants for the funeral; he also refused the new commission 
which Richard offered him, and vechstell every importunity of the judges, 

as well as of others, and declared that he could no longer act under such 
authority. In the parliament of 1658, he represente d the university of 
Oxford. April 25, 1660, the famous ‘ Convention” parliament met. 
Hale appeared among them as one of the members for Gloucestershire ; 
and he bore a steady part in the attempt now triumphantly made for 
restoring the exiled Charles, though he felt an objection to receive him 
back without reasonable restrictions. Burnet remarks, that ‘ to the king’s 
coming in without conditions may be well imputed all the errors of his 
reign.” But Monk’s policy defeated Hale’s patriotic suggestion. On the 
Sth of May, 1660, Charles Il. was proclaimed. The king having early 
proposed an act of indemnity, and Hale, being nominated one of the com- 
mittee for the purpose, framed and carried through the bill. It passed the 
commons on the IIth of July, 1660. Hale was included in the special 
commission appointed for the trial of the regicides. He also was offered 
a seat on the bench. His reluctance to accept the honor was very great. 
His reasons for declining it were, 1. ‘The smallness of his estate, the great- 
ness of his charge, his debts, the bad influence which it might have on 
his children. 2. His comparative inability to endure travel. 3. ‘The liable- 
ness to have his motives misconstrued, having formerly served under a 
commission from Cromwell. 4. The existing confusion in relation to the 
administration of justice. 5. His own aversion to the incident pomp and 
grandeur, as well as too much pity in capital cases. 7. Danger of the 
loss of his integrity and honesty. Various other reasons were suggested 
by Hale, which show his remarkable probity and Cliristian feeling. 

On the 7th of November, 1660, Hale received from the hands of Clar- 
endon, then lord chancellor, the commission of lord chief baron of Eng- 
land. ‘Thus the advocate of Strafford, Laud, and Charles I., who was 
raised to the bench by Cromwell, was not only reinstated by Charles IL., 
but compelled by him, against his own will, to accept of the very highest 
judicial trust. This is to be attributed, not to the vacillation of Hale’s 
principles, but to the influence of genuine Christianity. Sir Matthew Hale 
now framed those admirable rules of conduct, which so many have 
applauded, and which so few imitate. ‘They are here quoted. 

‘Things necessary to be had continually in remembrance. 1. That in 
the administration of justice, I am intrusted for God, the king, and 
country, and therefore, 2. ‘That it be done uprightly, deliberately, reso- 
lutely. 3. That lL rest not upon my own understanding or strength, but 
implore and rest upon the direction and strength of God. 4. That in the 
execution of justice I carefully lay aside my own passions, and not give 
way to them, however provoked. 5, That I be wholly intent upon the busi- 
ness I am about, remitting all other cares and thoughts as unseasonable 
and interruptions. 6. That I suffer not myself to be prepossessed with any 
judgment at all, till the whole business, and both parties be heard. 
7. ‘That | never engage myself in the beginning of any cause, but reserve 
myself unprejudiced tll the whole be heard. 8. That in business capital, 
though my nature prompt me to pity, yet to consider, that there is also a 
pity due to the country. 9. ‘'hat I be not too rigid in — purely con- 
scientious, where all the harm is diversity of judgment. . That 1 be 
not biased with compassion to the poor, or favor to the rich, in point of 
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justice. 12. Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, so long as | 
keep ae exactly according to the rules of justice. 13. If in criminals 
it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy and acquittal. 14. In criminals 
that consist merely in words when no more harm ensues , moderation is no 
injustice. 15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity is 
justice. 16. To abhor all private solicitations, of what kind soever, and 
by whomsoever, in matters depending. 17. ‘lo charge my servants not to 
interpose in any business whatsoever, not to take more than their known 
fees, not to give any undue precedence to causes, and not to recommend 
counsel. 18. To be short and sparing at meals, that I may be fitter for 
business.” 

Sir Matthew had been hitherto tried by prosperity. He was now visited 
with a threatening sickness. On his recovery, he wrote some Considerations 
on this event. ‘ From this dispensation,” he says, ‘‘I find and learn that 
man is a very fragile, unstable, and weak creature. The chiefest occasion 
of my sickness I could visibly impute but to a little wet taken in my head 
in my journey to London.” ‘I hope ever to remember, after it hath 
pleased God to restore me in some measure to my health, never to put 
confidence in my own strength.” ‘I have found experimentally that it is 
of great necessity for men in their health and strength to walk with all 
piety and duty to God ; with all watchfulness and sobriety, with all justice, 
honesty, and charity and goodness to men; to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling ; to secure unto themselves that one thing neces- 
sary, the magnum opus of our lives, the pardon of sins and peace with God.” 
“The thought that the greatest business and concernment of my life was, 
in a great measure, well settled in the time of my health, and in the strength 
and integrity of my body and mind, was more comfortable to me than the best 
cordial.” ‘* [ experimentally found that sickness is an ill season to begin to 
compose and settle the great concernment of our souls. Believe it, it is 
business enough to be thoroughly sick.” ‘*I have found by experience 
that the greatest perturbations of a sick bed are the sins of the past life; 
therefore, let every man that means to have his sickness as easy and com- 
fortable as may be, be most careful to avoid all sin in his health.” “I 
experimentally learned, that this world is a vain and empty thing; and 
that the generality of mankind are strongly and extremely deceived in their 
estimate and valuation of it, and miserably misled in their eager and vio- 
lent prosecution of it.” 

The sterling integrity of Hale may be seen by the following authentic anec- 
dotes. <A noble duke called to explain a suit in which he was interested, 
and which was shortly to be tried, in order, as it was alleged, to its being 
better understood when actually heard in court. Hale interrupted him, 
saying that he did not deal fairly to come to his chamber about such affairs, 
for he never received any information of causes but in open court, where 
both parties were to be heard alike. Nor would he suffer the noble duke 
to proceed. 

While on the circuit, a gentleman, who had a trial, presented Hale with a 
buck. When the trial commenced, Hale, remembering the name, asked 
whether ‘‘ he was the same person who sent him the venison.” Finding 
that to be the case, he told him, ‘he could not suffer the trial to go on 
antil he had paid him for it.’ The gentleman remarked, that he never 
sold his venison, and that he had done nothing to him which he did not do 
to every judge that had gone on the circuit; and his statement was imme- 
diately corroborated. But Hale remained firm. On an occasion when the 
dean and chapter of Salisbury had a cause to try before him, he directed 
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his servants to pay for the six sugar loaves which, according to custom, 
were presented to him on the circuit by that body. 

March 10, 1664.—T wo old women were indicted for bewitching seven 
persons. Sentence of death was pronounced on them by Hale, and the 
penalty was suffered. A belief in witchcraft so prev ailed in England as to 
hold in bondage the best of men. Proof is found in the 72d canon made 
by the clerical convocation in 1603, and in the laws enacted against the 
crime itself. Isaac Ambrose, in his Treatise on the New Birth, directs 
persons seeking salvation to inquire, while searching out their sins, whether 
they have not sometimes been guilty of witchcraft. ‘The canon cited is yet 
in force. The laws were not repealed till more than seventy years after 
the time in question. ‘The fact of witchcraft was admitted by Bacon and 
Addison. Dr. Johnson more than inclined to the same side of the ques- 
tion; and Sir William Blackstone quite frowns on opposers. ‘These facts 
are mentioned not to justify Hale, but to show the injustice of singling him 
out as peculiarly guilty. The heavy charges which have been brought 
against the Salem people in this country, governor Winthrop, Cotton Ma- 
ther and others, lie equally against the most learned, eminent and pious of 
mankind. 

The great fire in London happened in 1665. Hale, eager at all times 
to do good, was the first to offer his services for settling the numerous ques- 
tions which grew out of it. ‘The grateful citizens caused his portrait and 
those of his coadjutors to be placed in Guildhall. They presented him 
likewise with a handsome silver watch. In 1667, Hale removed to Acton 
then the residence of Richard Baxter. ‘ We sat,” says the latter, ‘ next 
seats together at church many weeks; but neither did he ever speak to 
me, nor | to him. At last serjeant Fountain asked me why I did not visit 
the lord chief baron. I told him because I had no reason for it, being a 
stranger to him, and had some against it, viz. that a judge, whose reputa- 
tion was necessary to the ends of his office, should not be brought under 
court suspicion: or disgrace, by his familiarity with a person whom the 
interest and diligence of some prelates had rendered so odious (as 1 knew 
myself to be with such), I durst not be so injurious to him. ‘The serjeant 
answered, It is not meet for him to come first to you; I know why I speak 
it; let me entreat you to go first to him. In obedience to which request I 
did it; and so we entered into neighborly familiarity. I lived then in a 
small house, but it had a pleasant garden and backside, which the honest 
landlord had a desire to sell. ‘The judge had a mind to the house; but he 
would not meddle with it till he got a stranger to me to come, and inquire 
of me, whether I was willing to leave it. I told him, [ was not only willing 
but desirous, not for my own ends, but for my landlord’s sake, who must 
need sell it; and so he bought it, and lived in that poor house, till his 
mortal sickness sent him to the place of his interment.” ‘This intimacy 
between Hale and Baxter was doubtless of particular service to the non- 
conformists. Burnet remarks: ‘‘ Besides great charities to the non-con- 
formists, who were then, as he thought, too hardly used, Hale took great care 
to cover them all he could from the severities some designed against them ; 
and discouraged those who were inclined to stretch the laws too much 
against them. He lamented the differences that were raised in the church 
very much, and, according to the impartiality of his justice, he blamed 
some things on both sides. He thought many of the non-conformists had 
merited highly in the business of the king’ s restoration, and, at least, de- 
served, that terms of conformity should not be made stricter than they were 
before the war. But that which affected him most, was, that, he saw the 
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heats and contentions, which followed upon those different parties and 
interests, did take people off from the indispensable things of religion, and 
slackened the zeal of otherwise good men for the substance of it, so much 
being spent about external and indillerent things.” A proposition was set 
on foot by the lord keeper Bridgman, for a comprehension of the more mod- 
erate dissenters, and a limited indulge nce towards such as could not be 
brought within the comprehension. Hale was strongly in favor of this 
proceeding. Dr. Wilkins, an eminent divine of the church of England, 
and afterwards bishop of Chester, also entered warmly into the measure. 
The particulars were put into the form of a bill by Hale. The project, 
however, fell to the ground through the violent opposition which it encoun- 
tered, From that time, Hale became strongly attached to Wilkins. In 
1670, Baxter was impris: bned for six months through the opposition of some 
persons to his faithful preaching. Ile was released on a writ of habeas 
corpus, very much by the influence of Hale. 

Karly in May, 1671, Sir John Keyling, lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench, died. On the Imth of the same month, Hale succeeded him; and still 
pursued the same intrepid and exemplary course. A military captain and 
one of his serjeants, thinking fit to carry military tactics into civil affairs, 
had rescued by means of twenty or thirty ‘soldiers, an individual arrested for 
debt after enlisting. “ Whatever you milit: ary men think,” said Hale to the 
captain, “ you shail find that you are under the civil jurisdiction ; ; and you 
but knaw a file; you will break your teeth ere you shall prev ail against it.’ 
He committed both the culprits to Newgate, and on their subsequent ap- 
pearance before him, he asked, why an information was not exhibited ; 
telling the city counsel, ‘that if the sheriffs did not prosecute, the court 
would, for it was a matter of great example and ought not to be smothered.” 

Hale assisted in private such students as applied to him; he advised 
them to use their books diligently, and directed their studies. When he 
saw any thing amiss, particularly if he observed a love of finery, he did not 
withhold admonition. It was done, however, in a smiling, pleasant way ; 
usually by observing that ¢/at did not become their profession. The sight 
of students in long periwigs, or attorneys with swords, was known to be 
so offensive to him, as to induce those who loved such things to avoid them 
when they waited upon him, in order to escape reproof. 

His incessant labors began now visibly to impair his constitution. The 
firm and vigorous health he had hitherto enjoyed, and to which his great 
temperance and equanimity had conduced, suddenly gave way. In two 
days, inflammation brought him low; asthma ensued; and that was fol- 
lowed by dropsy. “ He had death,” says Baxter, “in his lapsed counte- 
nance, flesh, and strength, with shortness of breath.” So enfeebied was he, 
all at once, as to be scarce able, though supported by his servants, to walk 
through Westminster Hall. Perceiving that his days were nearly numbered, 
he resolved on retiremeut from ollice. As soon as his determination was 
known, he was beset by the importunities of friends, and an almost univer- 
sal clamor, that the event, which seems to have been regarded as a national 
calamity, might, if possible, be averted. At length, on the 20th of February, 
1675-6, weary of waiting, and stimulated by increasing infirmities, he surren- 
dered in person his high ofiice to the king. Charles treated him with the 
affability for which he was remarkable : wished him the return of his 
health ; and assured him, that he would still look upon him as one of his 


judges ; that he should have recourse to his advice when his health would 


permit ; and, likewise, continue his pension so long as he lived. Charles’s 
bounty made upon the susceptible heart of Hale a deep impression. When 
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the first payment was made, he devoted a great part of it to charitable uses, 
and avowed his design so to employ it in future. ‘The same liberality was 
shown by him on the dismissal of his servants—that is, to all who were not 
domestics. ‘To some he gave considerable presents; to each a friendly 
token. 

No sooner was Hale fully discharged, and all his arrangements com- 
Jeted, than he returned home with as much chee rlulness as the want of 
health would allow. le felt emancipated from a state of thraldom. Sir 
Richard Rainsford succeeded him; and when the commission was deliv- 
ered, he was thus addressed by Finch, the lord chancellor: ‘‘ Onerosum 
succedere bono principi, was the saying of Pliny the younger ; and you will 
find it so too, that are to succeed such a chief-justice, of so indefatigable an 
industry, so invincible a patience, so exemplary an integrity, and so mag- 
nanimous a contempt of worldly things, without which no man can be truly 
great; and to all this a man that was so absolutely a master of the science 
of the law, and even of the most abstruse and hidden parts of it, that one 
may truly say of his knowledge in the law, what Augustine said of Jerome's 
knowledge in divinity : Quod Hieronymus neseivit, nullus mortalium 
unquam scivit.” 

Sir Matthew now left Acton, and retired to his seat at Alderley, in 
Gloucestershire, “ in likelihood,” observed Baxter, ‘‘ to die there. It is not 
the least of my pleasures,” continues that great man, ‘‘ that I have lived some 
years in his more than ordinary love and_triends ship, and that we are now 
waiting which shall be first in heaven, whither, he saith, de is going with 
full content and acquiescence in the will of a gracious God, and doubts not 
but we shall shortly live together. Oh what a blessed world would this be, 

were but the generality of magistrates such as he!” 

The change, though to his native air, was unavailing. He retained, 
however, his delight in devotion and study. Hfis closet was still his ele- 
ment, and such was his relish for its pleasures, that when unable to walk,’ 
he was carried, into it. Instead of counting the Sabbath a weariness, or 
employing it, as many do, in idle or frivolous occupations, he attended with 
pious constancy upon public worship. ‘There he meekly heard the word 
of God ; he received it with pure affection, and brought forth the fruits of 
the Spirit. Afterwards, he watered the good seed, by repeating before his 
family, often with judicious additions, an outline of the truths t taught in the 
pulpit; and then between the evening service and supper-time, secluding 
himself entirely from others, he indulged in meditation, emp sloying his pen 
merely to aid the fixing of his thoughts, and to preserve them the better for 
future reference and domestic instruction. ‘These “ Sabbath Thoughts” 
were published, though without the consent of Hale. 

About this time, Sir Matthew committed to the press a Treatise on the 
Primitive Origination of Mankind, a section enly of a direct and systematic 
attack on Atheism, which he had then completed, and which yet remains 
in manuscript. ‘The first part was intended to prove the creation of the 
world and the truth of the Mosaic history ; the second, the nature of the 
soul and a future state; the third, the attributes of God, both from the 
abstract ideas of him, and the light of nature, the evidence of Providence, 
and the notions of morality, and the voice of conscience ; and the fourth 
part was concerning the truth and authority of the Scriptures ; with answers 
to objections. ‘The whole treatise was highly approved by bishop Wilkins 
and archbishop Tillotson. 

The termination of his lordship’s pilgrimage now rapidly approached ; 
and like one wearied with a long and sorrowful day, he wished for night. 
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He looked through the mists of mortality, and associated with dying, as 
do the Scriptures, images full of loveliness and peace. While in com- 
parative health, he wrote as follows : “I will learn, and often return upon 
the consideration of my own mortality ; and look upon my life here as but 
a shadow and a pilgrim: age; as a journey to my home, and not as an 
abiding place. I will learn not to make this life, or this world, the subject 
of my chiefest care; but make my everlasting home—ete rnity—the one 
thing necessary ; the presence of God, to be that which I will mainly pro- 
vide for; to pass the time of my sojourning here in fear; to wait all my 
appointed time ull my change come ; to work out my salvation with fear 
and trembling; to make my calling and election sure ; and to spend my 
time, employ my parts, and to use my wealth, and to improve my oppor- 
tunities, that | may with comfort give an account of my stewardship, that 
I may be re: idy fur death, and welcome it as the passage to my Master’s 
Joy. ne 

His sufferings, oftentimes, were distressingly severe. For more than a 

year before they ceased, he had been obliged by a constant asthma, to sit, 

rather than lie, in his bed. Amid all, however, patience had her perfect 
work. Ilis parish minister, Rev. Evan Griffith, assiduously attended upon 
him; and it was noticed that, in spite of bodily anguis sh, whenever that 
gentleman offered up prayer, not only was every complaint and groan sup- 
pressed, but with uplifted hands and eyes, Hale proclaimed the fixedness 
and pie ty of his mind. On being informed by Mr. Griffith, not long before 
his departure, that the communion was to be observed at church, on the 
approaching Sabbath, and that as it was not likely fe could be present, it 
should be administered at his own house, the dying saint replied, with the 
reverence and humility which were hi ibitu: al to him,—‘ No; my heavenly 
Father has prepared a feast for me, and I will go to my Father’s house to 
partake of it.” Accordingly he was earried thither, and received the 
sacrament on his knees, with great devotion, which, it may be supposed, 
was the greater, because he apprehended it was to be the ast, and so took 
it as his viaticum and provision for the journey. 

To the latest moment, the use of his reason, a blessing for which he had 
often and earnestly prayed, was mercifully continued to him ; and when 
his voice became too feeble for articulation, he gave almost constant signs, 
that his heart, as well as his ns was in heaven. ‘Thither he was 
translated without a struggle, between two and three o'clock, P. M., Dec. 
25, 1676-7. Christmas-day had been to him, for many years, a season of 
extraordinary devotion ; and he had accustomed himself, after attending 
public worship, and receiving the sacrament, to give utterance to his feel- 
ings in verses sacred to the Redeemer. T hat circumstance rendered the 
event which had now happened more memorable; a source, too, of inno- 
cent pleasure, no doubt, to his friends, that the chants in which he had so 
often indulged, were on that day exchanged for angelic songs and the 
Saviour’s presence. 

Sir Matthew often said, that churches were for the living, and church- 
yards for the dead; and accordingly, a few days before his own exit, he 
went into that at Alderley, and fixed on a spot for interment ; where, on 
the 4th of January, his remains were “ safely laid up” till the morning of 
the resurrection. Mr. Griflith preached a sermon on the occasion, which 
was afterwards published. A plain and decent monument was erected to 
his memory ; tlie stone of black marble, and the sides of black and white 
marble. 

Burnet thus delineates lord Hale’s personal appearance: ‘‘ The last year 
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of his being in London, he came always on Sundays, when he could go 
abroad, to the chapel of the Rolls, where I then preached. In my life I 
never saw so much gravity, tempere ‘d with that sweetness, and set off with 
so much vivacity, as appeared in his looks, and behavior, which disposed 
me to a veneration for him, which I never had for any with whom I was 
not acquainted.” 

Lord Hale was twice married. Tis first wife was Anne, daughter of 
Sir Henry Moore. By her he had ten children; the first four died young ; 
the other six lived to be married. He outlived them all, except his eldest 
daughter and his youngest son. Tle took some of his grandchildren under 
his care (after the death of their parents), and left them his estate. ‘The 
judge’s second wife was Anne Bishop, by whom he had no children. Hale 
bears the highest testimony to her varied excellencies. ‘he male line of 
his family became extinct in 1784, by the death of his great-grandson, 
Matthew Hale, Esq. barrister-at-law. 

Hale’s temper was admirably equal; he was cheerful rather than merry. 
He lived with both his wives in the h: appie st intercourse. — Lis habits were 
strictly domestic ; fashionable and formal visiting was shunned, that in the 
enjoyment of his beloved privacy, he might cultivate the endearments of 
home. After noticing the death of his youngest child, a litde girl about 
four months old, and the lessons the event was ad: apted and intended to 
teach, he adds, “7 learn my duty of Christian education when my children 
come to any measure of understanding; viz. that they may understand 
their natural condition ; the use of their baptism; the merits and righteous- 
ness of Christ ; that they may renew their covenant with God, and grow up 
in it, and in his presence ; to keep them from the vanities, levities, follies, 
excesses and pollutions of the times and places wherein they live.” In his 
family, the judge maintained the daily worship of God ; and, unless a cler- 
gyman was present, officiated himself. ‘Towards his servants, his gentle- 
ness was habitual ; if offended with them, he allowed no interview till his 
displeasure was abated ; when the merited reproof was administered, he 
made it appear that he was more concerned for the fault committed as_be- 
fore God, than for the offence given to himself. Each of his servants 
enjoyed a legacy at his death. One of the number, Robert Gibbon, Esq. 
of the Inner ‘Temple, was among his executors. 

Lord Hale’s diligence was remarkable. Upon time he placed the highest 
possible value, and he redeemed it with great care. He allowed only 
short season for taking his food (a practice not to be commended) ; he 
rarely conversed about the news; he entered into no correspondence, 
except about necessary business, or matters of learning ; he studiously 
avoided all unnecessary familiarity with distinguished persons; and he 
abstained from public feasts, confining his own entertainments almost ex- 
clusively to the poor. Many of his ‘‘ Contemplations” were written during 
journeys. He delighted in rural walks; and these, while promoting his 
bodily health, acted beneficially on his mind. He deemed it the honor of 
English gentlemen to employ their time in husbandry. What money he 
could conveniently spare, was laid out in the purchase of land and its 
improvement. 

In respect to the practice of drinking ardent spirits, lord Hale has thus 
given his solemn testimony: ‘ The places of judicature which I have long 
held in this kingdom, have given me opportunity to observe the original 
cause of most of the enormities that have been committed for the space of 
near twenty years; and by a due observation, I have found, that four out 
of five of them have been the issues and product of excessive drinking at 
taverns, or ale-house meetings.” 
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T’o his attire, lord Hale seems to have been blamably inattentive ; and 
though the love he once discovered for finery makes it apparent, that even 
his negligence resulted from princip/e, yet it would have been commend- 
able, had he paid a greater regard to the etiquette of his station. Even 
Baxter, who was thought guilty of a culpable neglect in his external ap- 
pearance, advised Hale to lay aside some things which seemed too homely. 

Baxter thus describes the social character of his illustrious friend : 
“Whenever we were together, he was the spring of our discourse (as 
choosing the subject), and most of it still was of the nature of spirits, and 
the immortality, state, and operations of separated souls. We both were 
conscious of human darkness, and how much of our understandings, quiet 
in such matters, must be fetched from our implicit trust in the goodness 
and promises of God, rather than from a clear, satisfying conception of the 
mode of separated souls’ operations ; and how great use we have herein of 
our faith in Jesus Christ, as he is the undertaker, mediator, the Lord, and 
lover of souls, and the actual possessor of that glory. But yet we thought 
that it greatly concerned us to search, as far as God allowed us, into a 
matter of so great moment; and that even little, and obscure prospects 
into the heavenly state are more excellent than much, and applauded 
knowledge of transitory things. He was much in urging difficulues and 
objections; but you could not tell by them what was his own judgment ; 
for, when he was able to answer them himself, he would draw out another’s 
answer. Ile was but of a slow speech; and, sometimes, so hesitating, 
that a stranger would have thought him a man of low parts, that knew not 
readily what to say, though ready at other times. ‘The manner of our 
converse was as suitable to my inclination as the matter. I do not remem- 
ber that he and I did interrupt each other in any discourse. His wisdom 
and accustomed patience, caused him still to stay for the end. And though 
my disposition have too much forwarduess to speak, | had not so little wit 
and manners, as to interrupt Aim. tle seemed to believe the opinion of 
Dr. Willis, and such others, de animis brutorum, as being not spiritual sub- 
stances. But when I sent him a confutation of them, he seemed to acqui- 
esce, and, as far as I could judge, did change his mind. As to his judg- 
ment about religion, our discourse was very sparing about controversies ; 
he thought not fit to begin with me about them nor I with him. He told 
me,'once, how God brought him toa fixed honor and observance of the 
Lord’s day; that when he was young, being in the West, the sickness, or 
death, of some relation at London, made some matter of estate to become 
his concernment, which required his hastening to London from the West ; 
and he was commanded to travel on the Lord's day; but I cannot well 
remember how many cross accidents befel him in his journey; one horse 
fell lame, another died, and much more; which struck him with such a 
sense of divine rebuke as he never forgot. When | parted with him, I 
doubted which of us would be first at heaven; but he is gone before, and I 
am at the door, and somewhat the willinger to go, when I think such souls 
as his are there.” 

Towards the needy, Hale was very compassionate. He invited his poor- 
est neighbors to dinner, aking them sit at his own table; and to those 
whom sickness prevented attending, he sent a supply. Such common beg- 
gars as could work, he paid liberally to gather stones, and then used his 
own carts to carry them for reparation of the highways. When his horses 
became aged and infirm, instead of selling them, they were turned loose 
upon his grounds; seldom used, and then at easy work, such as going to 
market, and the like. Information having reached him that his shepherd 
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was about to kill or lose a dog of his own because blind, he sent for the 
animal, and while life lasted, had it fed. Never was his anger seen to be 
so much excited, as towards one of his servants, who had negligently 
starved a bird to death, for want of food. 

Lord Hale’s remarks on the observance of the Sabbath, deserve to be 
quoted: ‘‘ I have been near fifty years a man as much conversant in busi- 
ness, and that of moment and importance, as most men, and I will assure 
you | was never under any inclination to fanaticism, enthusiasm, or super- 
stition. In all this time, I have most industriously observed in myself and 
my concerns, these three things :— 

‘1, That whensoever I have undertaken any secular business on the 
Lord’s day (which was not absolutely and indispensably necessary), that 
business never prospered or succeeded well with me. Nay, if I had set 
myself that day but to forecast or design any temporal business to be done, 
or performed afterwards, though such forecasts were just and honest in 
themselves, and had as fair a prospect as could be expected, yet I have 
been always disappointed in the effecting of it, or in the success of it. So 
that it grew almost proverbial with me, when any importuned me to any 
secular business that day, to answer them, that if they expected to succeed 
amiss, then they might desire my unde taking it on that day; and this 
was so certain an observation of me, that I feared to think of any secular 
business that day, because the resolutions then taken, would be disap- 
pointed or unsuccessful. 2. ‘That always the more closely | applied myself 
to the duties of the Lord’s day, the more happy and successful were my 
businesses, and employments, of the week following. So that I could, from 
the loose or strict observance of that day, take a just prospect, and true 
calculation of my temporal successes in the ensuing week. 3. Though 
my hands and mind have been as full of secular business, both before, and 
since I was a judge, as, it may be, any man’s in England, yet I never 
wanted time, in my six days, to ripen and fit myself for the businesses and 
employments I had to do, though 1 borrowed not one minute from the 
Lord’s day to prepare for it, by study or otherwise. But, on the other 
hand, if I had at any time borrowed from this day any time ‘for my secular 
employments, I found that it did further me less than if I had Jet it alone ; 
and therefore, when some years’ experience, upon a most attentive and 
vigilant observation, had given me this instruction, I grew peremptorily 
resolved never in this kind to make a breach on the Lord’s day, which [ 
have strictly observed for above thirty years. This relation is most cer- 
tainly and experimentally true, and hath been declared by me to hundreds 
of persons, and now I declare it to you.” 

The following passage illustrates the piety of Hale: ‘ My intensest love 
to God is my duty. I cannot exceed my proportion ; it is my wisdom, for 
I fix my heart upon that which is more than worthy of my love. It is my 
happiness ; for | am joined to that which is my chiefest good. The best 
of creatures is too narrow for the compass of my love. There is not fullness 
enough in it to answer my desire; it is too short and temporary. It will 
die when my soul, and the motions of it, will live, and so again want that 
on which to fix. But in my love to Gop, I shall find an overflowing fullness, 
that will fill up the most capacious and intensest gaspings and outgoings 
of my love—a fullness that will continue to all eternity—a fullness that 
will satisfy my soul, and yet increase my love. New and higher discoveries 
will eternally be let in unto me, which my soul shall everlastingly pursue, 
and in pursuing, enjoy with delight and blessedness.”’ 
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NOTES——-WORCESTER COUNTY. 


Notes, 


ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING STATISTICS. 
[Concluded from page 62. } 


Menpon was the second incorporated town in the county of Worcester. The act of 
incorporation bears date May 15, 1667. The natives called it Quevanshipauge., The pre- 
cise time when the church was formed, and the first minister was settled, is not known. 
Ancient records are very deficient; and the first settlers were greatly depressed by the 
Indians, especially in king Philip’s war in 1675. This is the time, when Hubbard and 
Hutchinson mention, that the Indians assailed and killed a number of the inhabitants; 
Mr. Eaton left the town then, and never returned. Tradition says he was the first min- 
ister, and continued there eight years. This fixes his settlement in the year 1667, and it 
is altogether probable, that the church was embodied at as early a period as that, if not 
before Mr. Emerson’s settlement. Mr. Rawson was the second minister, and was 
ordained in 1680, when there were but about twenty families in the town. He centinued 
in the ministry nearly thirty-five years, and died Feb. 6, 1715, aged 56. He was in high 
estimation for his talents, his diligence, perseverance, piety and benevolence. Finding 
himself in the neighborhood of Indians, he studied their language, with a view to benetit 
them. He usually preached the third exercise on the Sabbath to the Indians in the 
vicinity. He was viewed as an humble Christian; ascribed all the glory of salvation to 
the sovereign grace of God in the Redeemer. He died in Christian triumph. He pub- 
lished an election sermon in 1709. He was succeeded in the pastoral office by Mr. 
Dorr in a little more than a year, and continued in the ministry more than half a century, 
and almost completed fourscore years of age. Mr. Willard was successor of Mr. Dorr in 
a little more than a year, and contiaued thirteen years, and was dismissed in Dec. 1782. 
He was installed in 1785, at Boxborough, where he continued nearly forty-three years— 
died 1828, at the advanced age of 86. Mr. Alexander was installed in 1786, and dismissed 
1802. He had previously been settled at New Marlborough, where he continued about 
sixteen months. After he left Mendon, he repaired to the Scate of New York, and in 
Fairfield, he attempted to establish a college ; erected buildings, which are now occupied 
fora medical school. He then took the charge of an academy at Onondaga Hollow, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. He died April 12, 1828. A man of talents, 
and a good classical scholar. A number of his publications are before the public. An 
Essay on the Deity of Jesus Christ, with Strictures on Emlyn, an English writer, 1791— 
A Translation of Virgil—A Latin Grammar, 1794—An English Grammar,—besides several 
occasional sermons. In about three years Mr. Smith was installed pastor of both the 
churches in that town, which united in his settlement; the time was specified which he 
was to preach in each meeting-house. The Second church had been destitute of a pastor 
nearly forty-four years. Mr. Smith had previously been settled at Rowe, where he 
returned after he was dismissed at Mendon, and was re-installed at Rowe. When his 
successor, Mr. Doggett, was settled at Mendon, he was ordained over the Central society, 
and his labors contined to that society. He continued just sixteen years, and now 
resides at Raynham. Mr. Ballou, a Universalist, is his successor, and was ordained in 
May, 1832. 

2. The South society in Mendon was incorporated in 1766. The society commenced 
building a meeting-house, which was soon completed ; and in 1768 the Second church 
was embodied, and Mr. Balch ordained the pastor, and continued about four years, and 
then left the church and society, March 27, 1772. He was installed at Barrington, N. H. 
Aug. 25, 1784,—and there continued until bis death, May 4, 1815, aged 73. Mr. Barker 
was ordained the pastor about 1825, and continued to preach to them about five years. 
He had long been an invalid. He continued in the place several years, and occasionally 
preached. ‘The remainder of the society have vow united with the manufacturing estab- 
lishment, in that vicinity, erected a meeting-house on the margin of Blackstone river, 
called Millville, and Mr. Cushman Was ordained the pastor, June 23, 1836. 

3. The North Congregational church in Mendon seceded from the first, with a view 
to enjoy Evangelical preaching, and erected a meeting-house in 1830, and in the autuma 
dedicated it to the service of Jehovah. Nov. 9, 1831, Mr. Perry was ordained the first 
pastor. When the church was embodied, there were twenty-eight members ; and when 
Mr. Perry left them, in May, 1835, there were more than sixty. Mr. Perry conceived it 
to be his duty to become a missionary to the heathen; he and his companion being 
desirous to spend their days in this great work. He took his dismission on the 13th of 
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May, 1835, and sailed on the 16th from Boston, with his wife, and several others in com- 
pany, destined to different parts of Asie. Mr. Perry studied divinity at New Haven. 
Mr. Edwards, near the close of the year 1836, was invested with the pastoral charge of 
the flock left destitute by Mr. Perry’s resignation. Mr. E. studied divinity with Dr. Ide 
of Medway. Mr. E. bad previously resided in Boston, and is a native of England. 
Waterford village, in Mendon; C, P, Grosvenor was ordained in July, Is34, 


Mitusury was taken from Sutton, incorporated as a parish in October, 1743, called 
the Second parish, and was not incorporated as a town until 1813. The first meeting- 
house was built in 1743, but the church was not embodied till Sept. 10,1747. Mr. Well- 
man was ordained the first pastor, Oct. 7th, following, and sustained the pastoral office 
till July 22, 1760. On the 29th of September, 1768, he was installed at Cornish, N. H. 
the first pastor of that church, where he continued seventeen years, and was dismissed, 
and lived to the advanced age of 85. Mr. Chaplin was his successor, in 1764, and 
remained the pastor till 1792. He resided a number of years in the place after his dis- 
mission ; but finding himself enfeebled with age und infirmities, he removed to Hardwick, 
and closed his life in the family of Rev. Mr. Holt, who married his daughter, Dec. 13, 
1822, aged 89. The two first ministers’ ages united, make 174 years. Mr. Chaplin was 
a man of strong mental powers, a good textuary, a fair reasoner, and possessed no incon- 
siderable share of originality in his colloquial powers and style of writing. He has left 
several publications of a controversial character, and a volume on the Sacraments. In 
about two years and a half Mr. Goffe was invested with the pastoral office, in which he 
continued thirty-six years, and was dismissed. Since his dismission, he has lived in 
Boston several years, but recently has returned to his former abode in Millbury. Mr. 
Herrick was ordained the day following Mr. Goffe’s dismission. None of Mr. Herrick’s 
predecessors have died in the ministry there. He is the first that died in the ministry at 
Millbury. Mr. Herrick, at the age of 15, was placed in a store at Keene ; and while 
there, became a subject of renewing grace. Desirous to be useful in the cause of the 
Redeemer, he resolved, as soon as circumstances would allow, to prepare himself for the 
gospel ministry. He went through the collegiate and theological course of stndy at 
Dartmouth and Andover. His close application to his stadies impaired his health; so 
that when he entered upon the duties of the ministerial office, his health was enfeebled. 
His efforts to be useful eventually brought on a hemorrhage of the lungs, which terminated 
in a consumption. Mr. Herrick’s talents were respectable and useful, rather than bril- 
liant; a sound judgment, discriminating mind, clear conceptions, combining prudence 
and practical wisdom. His preaching was plain, solemn, impressive, affectionate, and 
edifying. He constantly appeared to feel his responsibility as an ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace ; and to live under a realizing sense of the all-seeing eye of Omniscience, 
and the all-governing providence of God. He felt a too lively interest in the salvation of 
souls, and the honor of his Master, to induige in indolence, or relax in diligence and 
perseverance, while employed in his Master’s service. Though feeble, he preached 
through the month of December, which he and his people felt, at the time, as closing the 
scene of his public labors. From that time he was confined mostly to his room, though 
able to converse and edify his friends and people. In the sick chamber he illustrated the 
passive virtues, patience, resignation, Christian fortitude, ard all the Christian graces 
which adorn religion. His meekness and humility, his faith and hope, his trust and con- 
fidence in God and the Redeemer, were such as to convince all of the reality of his deep 
piety, and the preparation he had made to render his account of his stewardship unto 
God. He was cheerful and happy with his friends, for the presence of Christ disarmed 
death of its sting, and the grave of its horrors. To one of his clerical friends he remarked, 
**To me, there is nothing gloomy or terrible in death. The thought of laying this poor 
feeble body away in the grave, where it will rest until the morning of the resurrection, 
where it will be rebuilt alter the likeness of Christ’s glorious body, is a pleasing thought 
to me. 1 often think of the words of the Psalmist, J shall be satisfied when I awake in 
thy likeness. 1 long to awake in the likeness of Christ, that I may be entirely freed from 
sin and made perfectly holy.” ‘Thus departed this humble servant of Jesus. 

Another church was organized in the place in the Presbyterian form, about 1827, and 
Mr. Campbell, from Maine, was ordained Jan. 13, 1830, and resigned the pastoral office, 
July, 1833. Mr. Learned was ordained in 1834, and was dismissed in Oct. 1835. Mr. 
L. is now professor of biblical literature in the Troy, N. Y. theological school. This 
society is vacant. Mr. Buckingham studied divinity at New Haven. 


MILForp was originally the north part of Mendon, and in 1741 was set off as a parish. 
The church was embodied, April 15, the same year, consisting of twenty-six male mem- 
bers. It was incorporated with the privileges of a town, April 11, 1780. Mr. Frost, the 
first minister, was ordained Dec. 21, 1743. He sustained the pastoral office more than 
forty-eight years, and died at the age of 72. A man of good repute among his brethren, 
end useful in his day. He instructed a number of young men in their preparatory studies 
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for college, and educated one of his sons for the ministry, who was licensed to preach, 
hut never bad a pastoral charge ; and after a few years entered into civil life, and became 
a magistrate in the place. During Mr. Frost’s ministry, a part of his society seceded, 
and a Mr. Hovey preached to the disaffected part, and was ordained over them; but he 
tarried but a few years, and left them. They kept up meetings for a while, and even- 
tually united with the society to which they formerly belonged. After the death of Mr. 
Frost, in March, 1792, it was more than nine years before Mr. Long, who studied divinity 
with Dr. Harris of Dunbarton, N. H., succeeded to the pastoral office ; he has retained 
it about thirty-six years, and things still remain prosperous. 


New BRAINTREE was a grant made to several officers and soldiers in the ancient 
town of Braintree, for services rendered, and was incorporated Jan. 31, 1751. The 
church was organized April 18, 1754, and Mr. Ruggles was installed on the same day. 
He had been ordained over the Second society in Middleborough, where he continued 
several years. He sustained the pastoral office until May 12, 1782, when he suddenly 
died of an apoplexy, in the 82d vear of his age, and sixty-second of his ministry. His 
age and infirmities several years before his decease rendered it necessary that he should 
have some assistance in the discharge of ministerial duties. Mr. Foster was ordained 
colleague pastor about three years and a half before his venerable colleague died ; and 
continued in the pastoral office about seventeen years, and died at the age of 44. In 
1790, Mr. Foster preached the election sermon. He was respectable for his mental 
powers, and literary attainments. Mr. Fiske has sustained the pastoral office more than 
forty years. 


NorTHBOROUGH was set off from the north part of Westborough as a parish, Oct. 20, 
1744; incorporated as a townin Jan. 24, 1766. The church was embodied May 21, 
1746, and on the same day Mr. Martin was ordained the first pastor. Mr. Martin was 
son of Capt. Edward Martin of Boston, where he spent his youthful days, under the care 
of a pious mother who was left a widow, when her son was young. After he left college, 
his attention was devoted to secular pursuits, and was for some time an inhabitant of 
Harvard. When arrived at the age of forty, he turned his attention to the study of 
divinity, and became an able and faithful minister. He shared largely in the affection 
and confidence of his people, was honored in his life, and much lamented at his death. 
He died at the age of 61. Mr. Whitney succeeded him in the pastoral office in six 
months, and sustained the pastoral relation more than forty-eight years. He was son 
of Rev. Mr. Whitney of Petersham. Social, hospitable and benevolent in his feelings ; 
punctual in his engagements ; attentive to his people, in whose happiness he took a lively 
interest, and was happy in his connection with them. He was suddenly arrested by death 
on the 29th of Feb. 1816; as he was entering the threshold of his own house, he sud- 
denly fell and died, in the 72d year of his age. He had ten children, who lived to adult 
years. He has left the following publications—History of Worcester County, 1792— 
Three discourses delivered on the 4th of July at different times—Half century sermon, 
June 1, 1796—Ordination of his son at Quincy, Feb. 5, 1800—Funeral of Mrs, Sumner at 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Allen, his successor, was ordained Oct. 30, 1816, and still remains the 
pastor of the First church. From the settlement of Mr. Martin, in 1746, a period of more 
than ninety years, that society has not been destitute of a pastor except about fourteen 
months. The first candidate employed at each time, when the society was withouta 
minister, was settled. 

In 1832, a number of the members of the church and others seceded, embodied a 
church, and erected a mecting-house; and Mr. Fay, son of Dr. Fay of Charlestown, 
was ordained the first minister, where his venerable grandfather was a deacon. He con- 
tinued to sustain the pastoral office until 1836, when he was appointed an agent for the 
American Tract Society. He was disinissed by the council, who had assembled to ordain 
Mr. Emerson, his successor, Oct. 19,1836. Mr. Fay and Mr. Emerson studied theology 
at Andover. Mr. Fay is now settled at Barre. 


NorRTHBRIDGE was principally taken from Uxbridge, and was incorporated July 14, 
1772. The church was organized June 6, 1782. Dr. Crane was ordained the first pastor 
of the church, June, 1783. He continued his faithful and suecessful labors nearly forty- 
nine years; resigned in March, 1832. He studied divinity with Mr. Judson of Taunton, 
and Dr. Emmons. The church, when he was settled, consisted of eight members. The 
society was then small, and for a number of years was sustained by sixteen men; but 
the church and society were blest under the preaching of their venerable pastor, who is 
more than eighty years of age. Four special revivals, which added nearly 160 members, 
cheered the heart of the pastor; and he has had the satisfaction to see that his society 
remains steadfast in the faith, amidst all the revolutions which have convulsed society. 
Mr. Fletcher assumed the pastoral charge the day the venerable pastor took his dismission. 
He continued two years, and was dismissed. He has since been deposed. Mr. Furbush 
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succeeded to the pastoral office in less than three months, and remains the pastor of the 
church. He had previously been settled at Marlborough. Mr. Fleteber and Mr. Fur- 
bush studied divinity at Andover. The society, in 1835, erected a new meeting: house, 
harmoniously, and in good style. 

Second church, called the Village church, is composed principally of a manufacturing 
establishment in the south part of the town. Thirty-one members of the First church 
went off as a colony, and the church was organized July 31, 1834. Mr. Burditt is the 
first and present pastor. He had been settled at East Greenwich in Rhode Island, 
and likewise pastor of the Orthodox church at Berlin. 


Nortu BrookrFiecp was originally the second parish in Brookfield ; incorporated as 
a parish March 29, 1750; and as atownin 1802. The church was organized May 28, 
1752; and Dr. Fobes, the first minister, was crdained in June, 1752. He continued to 
discharge the pastoral duties nearly twenty-three years ; when some suspicions arose re-— 
specting his political views, end though not well grounded, he requested a disinission, 
which took piace in March, 1776. He was installed at Gloucester the June following, 
where he lived to the age of 77. He died Dec. 15, 1804. He entered Harvard college 
in 1744, before he arrived to the age of eighteen, and im the month of July, the subsequent 
year, he was demanded as a soldier to defend his country against the incursions of the hos- 
tile French aad Indians. In this service he continued for a considerable time, until by the 
solicitations of his friends, he was honorably discharged ; returned and resumed his studies 
with increased ardor and assiduity. This interruption tn his collegiate course, postponed 
his graduation three years Inured to hard-hips, he was again called to the tented field 
in 1758 and 1759, as chaplain in one of the regiments that were defending their country 
in the French war. His =pirit of enterprise, firmness and perseverance, was well known 
to the community. The Board of Commissioners selected bim in 1762, and sent hima 
missionary to the Oneislas, one of the six nations of Indians, in company with Mr. Rice ; 
on which mission he cheerfully went, and planted the first Indian church at Onequagie, 
on the Susquehannah river. There he established two schools, one for the children, and 
one for the adults. When he returned, he brought back four Indian youth, whom he 
was careful to have prepared to be useful, and then sent them back; also a white lad, 
who lived among them in savage habits, and had him prepared to obtain a collegiate 
education at Dartmouth college, where he graduated ; and then returned civilized, a use- 
ful man, and employed as an agent to congress during the revolutionary war. Dr. Fobes’s 
mind was penetrating, well balanced, and few men, in his day, accomplished more than 
he did. He was a boid soldier for his country, and for Immanuel. He has left a number 
of publications, A Family Book—Thanksgiving sermon on the conquest of Canada, 1761 
—Artillery Election, 1771—An account of Rev. Mr. Eaton, and his funeral sermon, 1772 
—A sermon on repairing his meeting-house in 1792—Death of Col. Lowe, 1796. Mr. 
Appleton, in about eight months, was ordained his successor, and continued nearly nineteen 
years, and was cut off in the midst of his days and usefulness. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Snell, who has retained the pastoral office more than thirty-eight years. 


OAKHAM was taken from the west part of Rutland, and incorporated June 7, 1762. 
The church organized in the Presbyterian form, Aug. 28, 1767, and Mr. Strickland was 
ordained the first pastorin April, 1768. He was, in little more than five years, dismissed, 
and removed to West Nottingham, N. H. where he was installed, and continued a number 
of years, and then removed to Turner, Maine ; he was again settled in the Presbyterian 
mode. The church in Oakham, immediately after the dismission of Mr. Strickland, new 
modelled their ecclesiastical polity, and adopted the Congregational form of government. 
They were destitute of a pastor thirteen years, before Mr. Tomlinson was invested with 
the pastoral office, which he sustained more than half a century, laboring under some 
infirmities, incidental to advanced life. In 1829, Mr. Hixon was ordained colleague 
pastor with this aged servant of the Lord, who was as a father to his younger brother. 
Mr. Hixon continued in the ministry litte more than three years, and resigned in conse- 
quence of feeble health. He studied divinity with Dr. Ide of Medway, his native place, 
where he retired when he left Oakham, and still remains unable to discharge ministerial 
duties. When Mr. Tomlinson had been the good shepherd of the flock thirty-eight 
years, in 1828, they were exiled from the house of worship, which was endeared to them 
by many tender recollections. Every member of the church, with a part of the society, 
retired with their venerabie pastor to a private house, where they worshipped the God 
of their fathers five years. While they continued destitute of a convenient house for 
the worship of God, Mr. Kimball was installed colleague pastor Dec. 25, 1832, the 
day Mr. Hixon was dismissed. Mr. Kimball had previously been settled at Townsend, 
Vs. and after leaving there was some time employed a city missionary in Boston. The 
two societies in Oakham, by mutual agreement, for several years past, worship together, 
under the instruction of Mr. Kimball, in the town-house. 
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OxrorpD, in 1682, was granted by the General Court of Massachusetts to Joseph 
Dudley, William Stoughton, Major Robert Thompson, and theit associates ; being eight 
miles square, situated in what was called the Vipmuck country Soon alter the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, the proprietors brought over to America thirty families of 
French Protestants. ‘They were induced to leave France to escape from the persecu- 
tion ef the Catholics. These French families were employed to commence a settlement 
on the east part of that grant of land, about 1686. They had a minister of their own by 
the name of Daniel Boudet. They continued about ten years, being exposed to the 
incursions of their savage neighbors ; harassed and annoyed to such a degree, that in 
1696 they abandoned their settlement and fled to Boston, and never returned to resume 
their settlement. It cannot be expected that they made great improvements, under all 
their embarrassments, though they had fortifications and a corn-mill erected, and there 
still remains some vestiges of their industry and improvements, After the English com- 
menced the settlement, but tardy progress was made, as the inhabitants were in perpetual 
fear from the savage foe. The town was not incorporated until 1713. The church was 
embodied Jan. 18, 1721. In March of the same year, Mr. Campbell was ordained the 
first minister; and he continued in the able, faithtul, and acceptable discharge of the 
pastoral duties more than forty years, until he was arrested by death in 1761, aged 71. 
He was born in Scotland, and educated at Edinburgh, and was considered a man of 
respectable talents, and well cultivated. He had one son that devoted bimself to the 
ministry. Mr. Bowman, in about three years, was installed his successor—and continued 
in the ministry at Oxtord nearly eighteen years, and resigned, and was again installed at 
Bernardston in 1784, where be coniinued to labor in peace and harmony a number of 
years. Previous to his settlement at Oxford, he had been ordained in Boston a mission- 
ary to the Mohawk Indians. He proceeded to Onequage on the Susquehannah, in 
Oct. 1762, and returned the last of the foliowing May; war immediately ensued among 
the Indians, and he never returned. He was succeeded by Mr. Dudley, after the lapse 
of nearly nine years, and sustained the pastoral office nearly eight years, and resigned in 
consequence of feeble health, and survived nearly tour years. Mr. Moulton was his 
successor after six years, and continued eight years and was dismissed, and afterward 
installed at Whitesborongh, N. Y. Probably he resigned the pastoral office there, as 
he died at Ashford in that State, 1827, at the age of 52. Mr. Batcheller, in less than 
three years, succeeded to the pastoral office, in which he continued a litde more than 
six years, when he was called by his Lord and Master to an account of his stewardship, 
at the age of 41. Mr. Newhall, in little more than a year after Mr. Batcheller’s decease, 
was ordained pastor, and continued in the ministry between eight and nine years, and 
resigned in June 1832, and was installed at Lincola in Jan. 1833, where he continues to 
labur in word and doctrine. He studied divinity at Andover. Mr. Robbins succeeded 
Mr. Newhall in about six months, and continued between two and three years, and was 
dismissed. He studied divinity at Andover, and had been employed several years as an 
instructor in Transylvania University, Kentucky. Mr. Bardwell, who had been one of the 
American missionaries at Bombay, was settled at Holden several years, and then general , 
agent for the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, was installed pastor 
of the church in Oxford, June 9, 1836, though he still continues his agency. Five min- 
isters have been invested with the pastoral office of the church of Oxford since the com- 
mencement of 1804. Mr. Bardwell studied divinity at Andover. 







































Paxton was taken from Leicester and Rutland, and was incorporated Feb. 12, 1765. 
The church was embodied Sept. 3, 1767. Mr. Biglow, the first minister, was ordained in 
1767, and while he continued in the ministry, he was held in high estimation ; when just 
two years had elapsed, he died. In little more than one year Mr. Thayer was ordained 
pastor of the church in March, 1770, and sustained the pastoral office between eleven 
and twelve years. He lived there when the revolutionary war commenced, and suspicions 
were current respecting him, that his views and feelings were more monarchical than 
were those of his parishicners; whether in reality or not, he became unpopular, and it 
resulted in his dismission. He removed to Holliston, and spent his days. In introducing 
Mr. Foster, the society became divided ; the dissatisfied part separated, and formed a 
new church aid society; but were too small to sustain a minister. Mr. Foster was 
ordained in 1785, and continued the minister about three years and a half, and was dis- 
missed. He was afterwards installed at Taunton, where he remained several years, A 
number of attempts were made to unite the two churches and societies, and the object 
was effected in May, 1793; and in Nov. 1794, Mr. Grosvenor was installed. He had 
been previously settled at Grafton, where he remained in the ministry between thirteen 
and fourteen years. Finding himself for some time in feeble health, and unable to dis- 
charge the public duties devolving on him, he resigned the pastoral office. Under Mr. 
Grosvenor’s ministry for several years the two united societies appeared harmonious and 
happy ; but about the commencement of the present century a restless spirit was visible ; 
when Mr. Grosvenor’s health was enfeebled, he resigned the sacred charge. (Vide 
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Grarron.) The society remained destitute more than five years, and Mr. Conant was 
invested with the pastoral office. He continued more than twenty years, but dissatisfac- 
tion at times appeared, and resulted in a withdrawment of the pecuniary obligation on the 
part of the people, though his dismission was not ratified by an ecclesiastical council 
until one was called to ordain Mr. Winch his successor in Sept. 1832. Mr. Winch con- 
tinued just two years, and resigned. He studied divinity at Andover, and now resides 
with his family at Princeton, and occasionally preaches. Mr. Farnsworth, the present 
minister, was installed in April, 1835. His four immediate predecessors were dismissed, 
He had been a number of years minister in Orford, N. H. and several years an agent for 
the American Education Society in Massachusetts. He studied divinity at Cambridge. 


PeETERSHAM was an original grant, possessed by the Indians. It was then called 
Nichewaug ; but not incorporated until April 20, 1754. The church was organized, and 
Mr. Whitney, the first pastor, was ordained Dee. 1738. He continued in the ministry 
till May, 1775, and died Sept. 8, 1779, aged 66. Mr. Reed succeeded Mr. Whitney, 
after the church had been destitute of a pastor five years and a half, and he continued 
nearly twenty years and was dismissed. He survived about seven years and a half, and 
died at the age of 55. Mr. Foster was invested with the pastoral office about eighteen 
months after Mr. Reed’s dismission, and continued nearly seventeen vears, and was 
dismissed. Mr. Foster was succeeded in about one year and a half by Mr. Wilson, who 
had been settled in Brooklyn, Ct. from 1813 to 1817, and beeame a Unitarian, was dis- 
missed, and was installed at Petersham in June, 1819, continued a few years, and was 
dismissed. He had been a preceptor of Leicester Academy. Mr. Noyes, who had been 
settled in Brooktield, was installed in Oct. 1834, and still continues in the ministry in 
that place. The Second church was organized in Petersham previous to the settlement 
of Mr. Wolcott, which took place in Oct. 1830; he was dismissed in 1833, and Mr. 
Tracy, who studied divinity at Andover, his successor, was installed in June, 1834. In 
1832 he had been installed at North Adams. In a small village, situated in the south 
part of Petersham, and the north part of Hardwick, and on the borders of Dana, which 
has long been a waste place in Zion, a small church bas recently been organized, and on 
the 11th of Jan. 1837, Mr. Dewey was ordained pastor, with a good prospect of building 
up a respectable society. 


PHILLIPSTON was originally a part of Templeton; and set off as a separate parish in 
1774; but not incorporated until Oct. 20, 1786, by the name of Gerry, but has since 
been changed to Phillipston. The church was organized, and Mr. Tucker, the first 
minister, ordained in Nov. 1785. He continued in the ministry at Phillipston until Feb. 
1799. He removed to Heath, and still survives in advanced life. His successor was 
Mr. Bascom, who was ordained in 1800; remained the pastor more than nineteen years, 
and was dismissed. He was afterwards installed at Ashby, since dismissed ; and of late 
has been preaching to a Unitarian society in Savannah. Mr. Chickering was installed 
his successor July 10, 1822, and sustained the pastoral office thirteen years ; and in con- 
sequence of ill health resigned. He still resides in the place. Directly after he was 
licensed to preach, he went to Nova Scotia, to supply a society that had written to Drs. 
Morse and Eliot to send them a candidate. After he returned, he was settled at 
Woburn, where he continued a number of years, and was dismissed. The present pastor 
of the church of Phillipston is Mr. Lovell, who was installed in December after Mr. 
Chickering’s resignation. He had been the minister of Vergennes, Vt. from Oct. 1817, 
to Nov. 1835. Ile studied theology at Andover. 


PRINCETON was originally a part of Rutland, and was incorporated Oct. 20, 1759, 
when there were about twenty families; and received the name by which it has since 
been known, in honor of the Rev. Thomas Prince, then a large proprietor in the land, 
and one of the ministers in the Old South church in Boston. The church was organized 
Aug. 12, 1764. Mr. Fuller, the first pastor, was ordained in Sept. 1767. He continued 
about eight years and a half. He educated three sons that were lawyers. The one that 
bore his name died at Groton in the autumn of 1835, with the cholera ; he had beena 
representative to congress. More than ten years had elapsed, and Mr. Crafts succeeded 
to the pastoral office. In about three years after he assumed the responsibility of the 
ministry, his health failed him ; after which he continued about two years in that state, 
unable to discharge ministerial duties ; the pastoral relation was amicably dissolved at his 
request. He was installed pastor of the Second church in Middleborough in 180), and 
continued to sustain the pastoral office till his death in Feb. 1819. He has a son pastor 
of the First church in East Bridgewater. Mr. Russell, after the church was destitute of 
a pastor five years, was ordained. He continued five years and a half, and resigned the 
pastoral office ; and entered upon the mercantile business in the city of Troy, N. Y- 
where he continues a merchant. Dr. Murdock was his successor in about ten months, 
and continued little more than thirteen years, and resigned, in order to accept the 
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appointment of a professorship in the university of Vermont, where he continued several 
years; and was inaugurated a professor in Andover Theological Seminary, where he 
continued for some years. He now resides in New Haven,Ct. In introducing Mr. Clarke, 
his successor, the principal part of the church were dissatisfied with Mr. Clarke’s reli- 
gious views, seceded and formed a new society, and erected a house for worship. Mr. 
Clarke continued sixteen years, and resigned, and was soon after installed over the Uni- 
tarian society in Uxbridge. Mr. Phillips took the charge of the Orthodox society in 
1820. At that time the church consisted of about one hundred members—during his 
ministry one hundred and thirty were added to the church. {In 1835, some overtures 
were made for uniting the two societies. The society which Mr. Clarke left, had em- 
ployed for some tiue an Orthodox candidate. Mr. Phillips was invited to preach in the 
meeting-house which had been occupied by Mr. Clarke. He accepted the invitation ; 
but these incipient measures did not impart universal satisfaction. His own society did 
not all follow him. He resigned the pastoral office in Oct. 1835. The two churches and 
societies have united, and have harmoniously settled over them, jointly, Mr. Demond in 
Oct. 1836. He had previously been settled in Newbury, Lincoln and Holliston. None 
of his six predecessors have died in the town; but all have been dismissed either in old 
age, or in the midst of life aud usefulness. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Demond studied theology 
at Andever. 


Royatstron. The territory which composes Royalston, was granted to a number of 
individuals in 1752, and was known by the naine of Royalshire ; but when incorporated, 
Feb. 16, 1765, it took the name Royalston ; and on the 13th of Oct. 1766, the church 
was organized. On the 19th of Oct. 1768, Mr. Lee was ordained their first pastor. He 
continued an able and faithful minister more than fifty years. His life was a continued 
exhibition of the Christian character. He was much esteemed and respected by his 
church, society, his ministerial brethren, and all his acquaintance. Near the close of his 
life, he being himself infirm in body, the society, in perfect accordance with the venerable 
pastor, proceeded to find a colleague, to aid him in the discharge of the pastoral cuties 
under his infirmities and weight of years. Mr. Perkins, the present pastor, was intro- 
duced as a candidate, and very acceptably received by the pastor, church and people. 
An invitation was given him to become the pastor, which he accepted. The ordination 
appointed. The day previous to the consummation of the pastoral relation, the council 
convened. On this very day the venerable saint and beloved pastor fell asleep in Jesus; 
having the satisfaction of knowing that his beloved flock would immediately be under the 
spiritual watch of another shepherd, in whoin he could repose full confidence, that they 
would be fed with the bread of life. That church has not been without a faithful pastor 
but one day for more than sixty-eight years. Mr. Lee published a little volume of four 
sermons—several funeral sermons—and a half-century sermon. There is a small Unita- 
rian society, formed in that place about 1831. They have no meeting-house, no church 
formed, nor have they had constant preaching on the Sabbath. Mr, Perkins studied the- 
ology at Andover. 


RutTLanpb. This town was transferred by the Natick Indians to thirty-three propri- 
etors, whose names are mentioned in the original deed, whick bears date April 14, 1714; 
embracing a territory of six miles square, called Waquag. The town was incorporated 
May 30, 1722. They had made considerable progress in settlement; chose Mr. Joseph 
Willard, who had been settled at Sunderland, to be their minister. He accepted the 
invitation to settle with them, and the day for his installation was appointed ; but before 
it arrived, they were attacked by the Indians, Aug. 14, 1723, who killed several of the 
inhabitants, and Mr. Willard fell a victim to their cruel barbarity, whom they killed and 
scalped, and having two captives, they carried them away, and fled to Canada. 

The church was not embodied until Nov. 1, 1727. Mr. Frink was ordained their first 
pastor. He continued their minister nearly thirteen years, and was dismissed 1740, 
He was installed Nov. 7, 1744, at Plymouth; was dismissed and installed over the North 
society in Rutland, now Barre. He was distinguished for his talents, and respectable 
acquirements. White a minister in Barre, he preached the election sermon in 1758, 
His sermon is fraught with a history of the kingdoms of Europe, spread over 93 pages, 
Svo. exclusive of the four title pages. Its prolixity exceeds any prior, or subsequent 
sermon, probably, ever delivered before that honorable body. Mr. Buckminster suc- 
ceeded Mr. Frink in two years, and sustained the pastoral office more than half a century, 
in high reputation as a minister of Christ. He was son of Col. Joseph Buckminster of 
Framingham. His abilities were of high order and well cultivated, and “ his praise was 
in all the churches.” He was the father of Dr. Buckminster of Portsmouth, and grand- 
father of the late Mr. Buckminster of Boston. Mr. Buckminster was on a visit to his fa- 
ther’s house in Framingham, with a young son, and there four generations were present, 
by the same name—Joseph Buckminster. Mr. Buckminster has given to the public several 
publications. Several pamphlets in answer to communications of Mr. Foster of Stafford 
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—Two sermons on family religion, 1759—An ordination sermon—Paraphrase on the 4th 
verse of the 10th of Romans—Dis-sertation on Ephesians ii. 9—11—A sermon on the 
covenant of Abraham. Mr. Goodrich, in about eight months, sueceeced to the pastoral 
office, and continued nearly nineteen years. He had lost his right hand, but wrote 
legibly with his left. About one year after Mr. Goodrich’s death, Mr. Foster was ordained 
his successor, but ere he completed four years, he was summoned to give an account of 
his stewardship. Mr. Clarke in about a year was ordained pastor. 


SHRewsBuRyY. This town was granted to a number of persons, most of them inhabi- 
tants of Marlborough, Nov. 2, 1717; and incorporated Dec. 19, 1727. The church was 
embodied Dec. 4, 1723, and Mr. Cushing was ordained the same day; being about thirty 
years old. He continued in the ministry nearly thirty-seven years ; and died suddenly 
ina fit of apoplexy, Aug. 6, 1760. He lived in good harmony with his people; and 
such was their prosperity, that in nineteen years after his settlement, a new society was 
formed in the north part of the town, which afterward became Boylston. Their local 
situation led to the establishment of the new society,—not any disaffection which existed, 
Mr. Cushing married a daughter of Mr. Prentice of Lancaster. He was father of Dr, 
Cushing of Waltham, Dr. Cushing of Ashburnham, and Col. Cushing of Shrewsbury, who 
commanled a regiment some time in the revolutionary war. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Sumner in less than two years, who sustained the pastoral office more than sixty-two 
years. He was possessed of good natural powers—affable and social in his manners— 
dignified and conciliating in his deportment. He was a staunch friend to his country in the 
American war; and did much to animate the soldiery, and the community to sustain them, 
He was an able advocate for civil and religious liberty. He lived with less salary than 
most ministers in the vicinity, yet always eppeared contented and happy. He was kind and 
attentive to the sick and afflicted, and they were sure to find a friend in him. He took 
a lively interest in the rising generation, and in the improvements of the age. He 
preached his half-century sermon in 1812, and lived twelve years after, having been in 
the ministry fifty-eight years; Mr. Ingersoll was ordained his colleague on the 14th of 
June, 1820; but a dark Providence, whose wisdom never errs, and whose ways are not 
like our ways, cut him off immediately after he assumed the pastoral office. He preached 
the first Sabbath after his ordination for the last time. His health when he settled was 
precarious. He and his companion went to Beverly, his native place, for the recovery 
of his health ; but the ravages of disease were undermining his constitution, and he fell a 
victim to death in just five months after his ordination, at the age of thirty-three. Pre- 
vious to his preparing for the ministry, he had been employed in the East India trade. He 
studied theology at Andover. He was a man of promise, and the church were looking to 
him as one of her favorite sons ; but he was soon called home to his Father’s house. In 
a little more than a year after Mr. Ingersoll’s ordination, Mr. Whipple, who had been 
settled at Charlton, received an invitation to be installed colleague pastor with the vene- 
rable Sumner, which took place in September, 1821. The church were rejoicing in their 
new pastor, in the harmonious re-settlement of a colleague with the venerable servant of 
the Lord,—but ere the year was completed, he was numbered with the congregation of 
the dead. The two colleagues lived to discharge ministerial cuties just one full year. 
The former preached one Sabbath, the latter fifty-one. Mr. Whipple was a faithful and 
able minister ; but in the midst of life and usefulness, at the age of 44, he was cut down 
by a fever. Mr. Allen, the present pastor, was ordained colleague pastor Nov. 19, 1823. 
In about three years and five months, Dr. Sumner had three colleagues. He lived 
thirteen months after the settlement of Mr. Allen. 


SoUTHBOROUGH was originally a part of Marlborough, and derived its name from its 
Jocal situation, and was incorporated July 6, 1727; and on the 2Ist of Oct. 1730, the 
church was organized, and Mr. Stone was ordained the first pastor. He continued in 
the ministry more than half'a century; died in the 74th year of his age. He has been 
characterized asa prudent, judicious, and faithful minister. He was esteemed by his 
church and society, and enjoyed their confidence and affection. He was the father of 
Rev. Mr. Stone of Dennis, in Barnstable county. Ten years elapsed before Mr. Sumner, 
his successor, was ordained. He continued about six years, and was dismissed. He 
removed to Bakersfield in Vermont, and there preached to the first Unitarian society 
formed in that State. Mr. Parker, a native of the place, was successor to Mr. Sumnes, 
ere two years had elapsed, and he sustained the pastoral office little more than thirty-two 
years. He continues to reside in the place, and cultivates his farm. Mr. Sweet, after 
about two years and a hall, was ordained minister of the first parish, and continued about one 
year, and left the place, and has since been installed at Kingston. An aged Baptist minister 
has, during a considerable part of the time since, preached in the meeting-house. In 
the latter part of Mr. Parker’s ministry, a Trinitarian society was formed in Southborough. 
A church organized Feb, 17, 1831, of thirteen persons who bad not been professors, and 
were soon aller strengthened by fifteen members who seceded from the First society. 
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They had preaching, and held their meetings in a private house. Mr. Follet was ordained 
pastor of the new society in Oct. 1832. They have since erected a very commodious 
and respectable house for the worship of God, in 1833, and have become a flourishing 
society ; about one hundred members compose the church. Mr. Follet studied divinity 
at Andover. 


SouTHBRIDGE was originally a part of Sturbridge, Charlton and Dudley, and was 
incorporated 1814. The church organized Sept. 16, 1801, and Mr. Park was ordained 
Dec. 18, 1816, and continued the pastor just sixteen years. The church remained desti- 
tute of a pastor fifteen years after its organization, but had occasional preaching part of 
the time. The local situation of this town being remote from any house of public worship 
of the Congregational order, did not enjoy the privileges which most societies had. They 
were prospered under Mr. Park’s ministration. One hundred and ten were added to the 
church. He sustained the character of a judicious and faithful pastor. The church was 
not only enlarged but edified. He has removed to Michigan, where he preaches part of 
the time. Mr. Lamb succeeded Mr. Park in about seven months, and continued nearly 
2 years. He studied divinity at Bangor; was then employed a city missionary at Boston, 
where he passed some time; then became connected with Andover theological seminary, 
and went through a course of study in that institution ; and afterwards spent some time 
in the theological seminary connected with Yale college. He is now minister in Chelsea, 
Mr. Carpenter was installed the first of December, 1835, and is still the minister. He 
had previously been the minister of the first parish in York, Me. five years and a half, 
He studied theology at Andover. 


SPENCER was included in the original grant of Leicester; and made a parish 1744; 
incorporated April 3, 1753. The church was constituted May 17, 1744, and Mr. Eaton 
was ordained the first pastor, Nov. 1744, and continued in the ministry nearly twenty- 
eight years, until his death. After Mr. Eaton had completed his collegiate education, he 
turned his attention to the study and practice of law, and had gained a considerable cele- 
brity in his profession in the county. His views and feelings on religious subjects being 
materially altered, he left the bustle of the court, became a humble and faithful ambas- 
sador of the Prince of peace. Seven of his sermons were published after his death, 
prefaced with an account of his life, by Dr. Fobes, who preached his funeral sermon, 
which was published. In about eighteen months, Mr. Pope succeeded to the pastoral 
office, and continued a respectable and useful minister, until Nov. 1818, when he was 
seized with a paralysis, after which he survived more than seven years, unable to perform, 
any official duties. Mr. Pope lett a few occasional sermons, published while he was 
active in the ministry. About seven months after Mr. Pope was unable to discharge 
ministerial duties, Mr. Crosby was ordained, and continued in the ministry about six 
years, and resigned ; and was afterwards settled in Granby, Ct. He left that place and 
then settled at Penn Yan, in the State of New York. In about a year after Mr. Crosby 
left Spencer, and ten weeks after Mr. Pope’s death, Mr. Packard was ordained pastor of 
the church, June 1826, and continues to sustain the ministry in good harmony with his 
people. Mr. P. studied divinity with Dr. Ide. 


STERLING was originally a part of Lancaster, made a separate parish in 1743, but 
Was not incorporated as a town until April 25, 1781; called Sterling in honor of Lord 
Stirling of New Jersey. The church was constituted Dec. 19, 1744. Mr. Mellen was 
ordained the same day, and continued in the ministry thirty-four years. Distinguished 
for his abilities, independence, and the respectable acquisitions which he made in the 
various branches of literature. He was interesting and edifying as a minister of the 
gospel; but he lived at a time, when religious and political controversies seemed to be 
the order of the day; and in that region were blended in a considerable degree. It was 
atime when the meekness of Moses, the wisdom of Solomon were required, and more 
than ordinary prudence, to meet the crisis. Altercations respecting the rights of churches 
and ministers, and the American revolution, were in an incipient state ; all which seemed 
in some degree combined to create a considerable excitement, which resulted in Mr. 
Mellen’s dismission; thongh it left the society in a divided state. He was afterwards 
installed at Hanover, in Plymouth county, where he continued twenty-one years, and in 
the decline of life, resigned the pastoral office, and retired to Reading to live with his 
daughter, Mrs. Prentice, the widow of Rev. Caleb Prentice. He lived to the advanced 
age of 85. He educated three sons, who were distinguished in their professions. One 
only survives, Prentice Mellen, late chief-justice of the supreme court of Maine. He 
had printed a volume of doctrinal sermons, and eleven occasional sermons. His successor, 
Mr. Holcomb, was ordained in about eight months; and he continued in the ministry 
thirty-five vears, and in June 1814 was dismissed. He was a man of respectable talents 
and sound judgment; and during his ministry, the society were happy, harmonious and 
prosperous. Mr. Holcomb occasionally preached, continued to reside on his farm, was 
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respected by his former people, and survived twelve years. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Capen in about one year, who sustained the pastoral office four years, and was distnissed, 
He engaged as an instructor of youth in Dorchester and Boston, and in 1829 was installed 
pastor of a Unitarian society in South Boston. Mr. Osgood was ordained the same month, 
June 1819, in which Mr. Capen’s dismission was sanctioned by an ecclesiastical council, 
and has sustained the pastoral office nearly eighteen years. 


STURBRIDGE was granted to several petitioners from Medfield. It was incorporated 
June 24, 1738. The original proprietors, principally from Medfield, built a meeting. 
house the year it was incorporated ; and on the third of Sept. 1738, Mr. Baxter of Med- 
field, their former minister, dedicated the new house to the worship of God. He preached 
from Isaiah Ixiii. 5. The church was organized previous to the ordination of Mr. Rice, 
which took place Sept. 29, 1736. He was an able and faithful minister, and enjoyed the 
confidence and affection ot his people very generally, until 1747. There were some new 
lights, separatists, so called, and afterwards Baptists. He died Sept. 2, 1759, after sus- 
taining the pastoral office twenty-three years. Mr. Paine succeeded Mr. Rice in less 
than two years, and he continued in the ministry more than forty-eight years. He was 
a man of respectable. talents, grave and solemn in his manner; sustained the pastoral 
office with dignity and usefulness. Mr. Lane was his successor in little more than a 
year; continued a number of years, and in 1828 he was installed over the church at 
Voluntown and Sterling, Conn. where he remains. Mr. Bond was successor to Mr. 
Lane in Nov. 1819, and continued in the ministry there until 1832—resigned to accept a 
professorship in the theological seminary at Bangor, Me. He continued there three 
years, and resigned, and has since been installed pastor in the city of Norwich, Conn. 
Mr. Clark succeeded Mr. Bond in Dee. 1831, and still remains the pastor of that church. 
Mr. Bond and Mr. Clark studied theology at Andover. 


Sutton was purchased by a number of gentlemen of John Wampus, a sachem, and 
some other Indians, who claimed it; confirmed to the purchasers in 1704, and incorpo- 
rated June 21,1715. ‘Tie settlement was retarded by Indian wars. It 1s not precisely as- 
certained when the church was organized, but altogether probable that it was before Mr, 
McKinstry was ordained, which took place Nov. 9, 1720. He was a Scotch gentleman, 
and received his education in his native country. He continued in the ministry nearly 8 
years. He was aman of considerable brilliancy, and popular talent; but differed in the 
mode of church government from the people over whom he was the spiritual guide ; 
which circumstance led to considerable dissatisfaction, which eventually resulted in his 
dismission. He was succeeded by Dr. Hall in little more than a year. He was an able 
and faithful minister, and God spared his life and extended his usefulness so that he was 
able to sustain the ministry nearly sixty years—and died at the age of 85 years. Under 
his preaching many were brought to feel their guilt and danger, and looked toa pardoning 
God through a dying Saviour and sanctifying Spirit. ** In 1743 the clergy from all parts of 
New England were earnestly called upon to give their attestation that the work was 
something more than could be produced by ordinary means. They assembled at Boston 
the day following commencement, in 1743. The names of but six or seven of the min- 
isters in the county of Worcester appear, and three of those subscribe with some limita- 
tion.” Dr. Hall could not attend, but furnished an interesting account of what God had 
done for his people, and did not withhold the glory of the work from a sovereign God, 
who only can give efficacy to the means of grace with which any people is favored. Dr. 
Hall was the contemporary and friend of Pres. Edwards. Mr. Mills, in about one year 
after Dr. Hall’s decease, was ordained the pastor of the church. He had previously 
labored several years in different places, and though often solicited, declined taking a 
particular charge. He had been blessed in his labors where he had preached. He 
continued with the people of his charge thirty-eight years in uninterrupted harmony, 
and labored with unabating fidelity ; and a few weeks before his decease, he preached 
his last sermon with unusual animation and solemnity. He calmly anticipated his 
approaching dissolution, and committed his spirit into the hands of his Redeemer, Nov. 7, 
1825, aged 74. He and his predecessor sustained the pastoral office ninety-six years, 
and they never had any parochial difficulty. He possessed an intellect of high order— 
an uncommon share of originality—a lively imagination—was a thorough and sound 
divine ; and a spirit imbued with deep piety. As a pastor faithful and affectionate ; his 
views of the gospel elevated, and he considered his duties and responsibility such as 
demanded a consecration of all his powers, and his whole time. He chose the service of 
God for his employment, the glory of God his great aim; and his highest ambition was 
to display in his life the truth as it isin Jesus. Mr. Maltby was settled successor to Mr. 
Mills in less than a year, in good harmony, and sustained the pastoral office about eight 
years, and resigned. He was installed pastor in Bangor, Me. July 1834, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Tracy in about six months, who retains the pastoral office. Mr. Maltby 
and Mr. Tracy studied theology at Andover. 
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TemMPLETON. The territory which composes Templeton was granted to a number of 
persons who had rendered service in Philip’s war in the Narragansett country ; and it 
was known by the name of Narragansett No. 6, until it received an act of incorporation, 
March 6, 1762, when it received its present name. A church was organized Dec. 10, 
1755, and the same day Mr. Pond was ordained pastor. He continued less than four 
years, and was dismissed. The writer could not learn trom the aged people in the place, 
where he passed the remainder of his days. He was succeeded by Mr. Sparhawk in 
about fifteen months; and he continued in the ministry about forty-four years; during 
which period he commanded the confidence and respect of his people. His widow sur- 
vived to a very advanced age, and took a very lively interest in the benevolent enter- 
prises of modern times. Mr. Wellington was Mr. Sparhawk’s successor in about fifteen 
months, and has sustained the pastoral office thirty years. The town has flourished since 
its first permanent settlement. Phillipston was principally taken from Templeton. A Tri- 
nitarian society was forined a few years since. The church was embodied April 11, 1832. 
Mr. Bates was installed Jan. 15, 1833. He had previously been the minister of Whately 
about ten years. When the church was organized, it consisted of seventeen members. 
September, 1835, the church had increased to one hundred and seven members. At the 
organization of the society, it was composed of but about eight families, with a few other 
individuals, who were strong in the faith of the gospel. They went forth, relying on the 
Rock of Ages, erected a respectable meeting-house, and Heaven has smiled on their 
efforts to promote the cause of the Redeemer. Mr. Bates was dismissed at his own 
request. He studied theology at Princeton. Mr. Sabin spent a year in missionary labors 
in Canada, 


Upton was originally a part of Sutton, Uxbridge, Mendon and Hopkinton; and was 
incorporated June 25, 1735. No records can be found to ascertain the precise time when 
the church was organized. Incidental circumstances render it altogether probable, that 
it was at as early a period as the incorporation of the town; for on the subsequent August 
the church proceeded to give Mr. Weld an invitation to take the pastoral charge. The 
ordination was postponed till Jan. 4, 1738. He continued the pastor of the church about 
seven years and was dismissed. He removed from Upton and was settled again, and 
received the appointment of chaplain which he accepted in the French war, and died in 
the army. Mr. Fisk succeeded to the pastoral office, after a period of nearly seven 
years. He sustained the pastoral charge more than forty-four years, and maintained 
a uniform, respectable character; a faithful and useful ministry. ‘ His occasional publi- 
cations have served the cause of his country and religion; and his vigorous exertions in 
ecclesiastical councils have done essential benefit to the church, for which he will be 
had in long and grateful remembrance.”—Mr. Wood’s century sermon. Mr. Fisk had 
one son settled in the ministry at Marlborough, N. H. where he spent his days, and died 
in the ministry at the age of 65. Amidst the various sentiments and revolutions incident 
to the present day, the society has remained steadfast in the faith, and Mr. Wood, the 
present minister, has sustained the pastoral office more than forty-one years, and has 
experienced five revivals, which have resulted in bringing in 234 members into the 
church. The century was completed June 1835; during which period 394 were 
received into the church; 869 baptized; 544 marriages; 2,830 births; 1,300 deaths, | 
which was about the number of inhabitants when the century was completed. See 
Wood’s century sermon. Mr. Wood studied divinity with Dr. Emmons. 


UxBRIDGE was taken from Mendon, and incorporated June 27, 1727. The church 
was organized Jan. 1731, and Feb. 3, 1731, Mr. Webb was consecrated to the work of 
the ministry. He continued in the ministry forty-one years. He sustained the character 
of a faithful minister, and was much esteemed and beloved by the people of his charge. 
Mr. Chapman, in Jess than two years, succeeded to the pastoral office, and retained it 
a little more than seven years, and was dismissed. He went into the northern parts of the 
State of New York. Travelling in the wilderness, he perished with the cold, and report 
says his body was devoured by the wild beasts. Two years and a half having elapsed, 
Mr. Spaulding was ordained pastor. He continued in the ministry a lite more than 
four years, and was dismissed. He was afterwards settled at Worthington. Mr. Judson 
succeeded Mr. Spaulding in about five years, and sustained the pastoral office forty years. 
He discharged its duties with fidelity and good acceptance to his church, which was 
much endeared to him. He possessed a kind disposition, a warm and benevolent heart, 
which was deeply imbued with piety; and he appeared conscientious, and seemed con- 
stantly to retain a high sense of his responsibility as an ambassador of the Prince of peace. 
His sentiments were evangelical, and he could not betray the cause of his Master by 
preaching smooth things, to soothe the consciences of those who denied the excellence 
and perfections which the Scriptures ascribe to the Messiah of the Bible. He was 
strong in faith, fervent in spirit, and constant in the service of his Master. He made the 
Scriptures the rule of his faith and practice; chose the service of God for his employ- 
ment; and made the divine glory the aim of his actions. Impressed with the reality of 
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the solemn truths of the word of God, he was solicitous that others might feel them, and 
live under a realizing sense of their importance. His religion was not only accompanied 
with an holy life, but with the most expansive benevolence, manifested in the deep interest 
which he took in aiding the progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom, by cheerfully sustaining 
the charitable enterprises of the present day. He gave $1,000 to found a scholarship for 
the education of pious young men. In his last sickness he manifested great patience, 
complete resignation, a firm hope, and a triumphant faith, which disarmed death of its 
sting, and conquered the horrors of the tomb. A little before this man of God died, his 
church was exiled, and they soon erected a new house for worship, and dedicated it to the 
service of the Triune God. My. Grosvenor was ordained pastor of the church nearly six 
months before Mr. Judson deceased, so that he had the satisfaction to see that his church 
were not left as sheep without a shepherd. 


Warp was taken from Worcester, Oxford, Sutton and Leicester ; was formed a parish in 
June, 1773, denominated the South parish in Worcester, and incorporated April 10, 1778, 
The church was organized Jan. 25, 1776, and on the 9th of November, 1784, Mr. Bailey 
was ordained the first pastor. He sustained the pastoral office thirty years, and died at the 
age of 61. Mr. Pond succeeded to the pastoral office in less than a year, and continued 
thirteen years. He enjoyed the confidence and affection of the people ; and resigned in 
1828 in order to accept the appointment of editing the Spirit of the Pilgrims, a religious 
periodical, which he conducted with much ability, and general satisfaction to its patrons, 
After conducting it several years, he left that employment to accept a professorship in the 
Bangor theological seminary, where he still continues to sustain the responsibilities, and 
discharge the duties of the office. Mr. Pratt was ordained the same day that the eccle- 
siastical council ratified Dr. Pond’s dismission. Mr. Pratt studied divinity at Andover. 


WarRREN. This town was taken from Brookfield, Brimfield and Palmer ; and was 
incorporated Jan. 16, 1741, by the name of Western. In 1834 its name was changed to 
Warren. The church was organized in 1743. January 31, 1744, Mr. Jones, the first 
pastor, was ordained and continued in the ministry with his people until his death, July, 
1784, in the 67th year of his age and forty-first of his ministry. He was a useful and 
respectable man. He was succeeded by Mr. Baxter, after the society had remained 
destitute nearly seven years, when Mr. Baxter was ordained the second pastor, March, 
1791, and continued till Oct. 1804. His health became impaired, he lett the ministry 
and still remains in the town advanced in life. Mr. Burt, in about one year and a half, 
was ordained and continued faithfully to discharge the ministerial duties nearly six years 
and resigned 31st of Dec., 1811. April, 1813, he was installed ever the Second church 
in New Marlborough, where he continued till the close of the year 1822. In six weeks 
after he was dismissed, he was installed over the church at Great Barrington, where he 
labored thirteen years with fidelity and much success. He died suddenly, Jan. 1836, at 
the age of 55. He had two brothers who settled in the ministry ; Federal, minister at 
Durham, N. H. and Jairus at Canton, Ct. He studied divinity with Dr. Lathrop of West 
Springtield. Mr. Burt possessed talents calculated for usefulness; and in classical learn- 
ing, he held a respectable rank. As a preacher, he was clear, pungent, solemn, and 
affectionate ; abundant in his labors, and much engaged in the cause of his Master. His 
life was an illustration of the doctrines he taught, and the precepts he enforced. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the pleasure of the Lord prosper under his ministrations. In 
the midst of his usefulness, he was suddenly called to enter upon the retributions of 
eternity, to the great grief of his family, friends, and the church. Mr. Gaylord succeeded 
Mr. Burt in about eighteen months, and he sustained the pastoral office twelve years ; 
resigned July. 1828, and was installed at West Stockbridge, Feb. 4, 1829, where he still 
continues. Mr. Gaylord had advanced on his collegiate course at Princeton into his 
senior year, but by sickness was obliged to relinquish his studies and the institution. 
His health having in some measure become restored, he studied divinity at Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y. with Rev. Eli F. Cooly and at Utica with Rev. H. Dwight. Mr. Catlin in 
about one year succeeded Mr. Gaylord and continued a little more than two years and 
resigned, and was installed Feb. 1834, at Castleton, N. Y. Mr. Fitch was installed in 
about eight months after Mr. Catlin left, and continued two years. He had previously 
been the minister at Abington, Ct., and after he left Warren, was installed at Hartford and 
continued a short time and was invited to become the pastor of the Free church at Boston, 
over which he was installed, May 25, 1836. Mr. Trask was installed successor to Mr. 
Fitch, Nov. 23, 1836. He had previously been ordained pastor of the Shepard church 
at Framingham, where he continued several years. His five immediate predecessors 
have — dismissed in less than thirty years. Mr. Catlin and Mr. Trask studied divinity 
at Andover. 


WessTER was set off from Dudley and Oxford and incorporated in 1832, called after 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, enjoying excellent water privileges for manufacturing estab- 
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lishments. The remnant of the Dudley tribe of Indians reside here. Their number is 
about forty, but few of them are considered a3 of pure blood. They own some land and 
receive a stipend from the State. No Congregational society is at present there estab- 
lished. 


WesTBoROUGH is the first of the three towns taken from Marlborough, bearing the 
names of the cardinal points, West, South, and North, and was incorporated Nov. 18, 
1717. The church was embodied Oct. 28, 1742, and on the same day Mr. Parkman, 
the first pastor, was ordained ; and he continued the pastor of the church until his death, 
Dec. 9, 1782, the 80th year of his age and the 59th of his ministry. He was a useful and 
a respectable man. He was the father of a numerous and respectable family. The late 
Samuel Parkman, of Boston, was his son. More than six years elapsed before Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Parkman’s successor, was invested with the pastoral office. He continued several years, 
but incipient difficulties which early appeared were not diminished by time, and eventu- 
ally resulted in his dismission. He continued in the place several years and then removed 
to Connecticut. He died at Lebanon, Ct., 1832. Mr. Rockwood, who had been a tutor 
at Dartmouth, was ordained in about a year after Mr. Robinson’s dismission. Uniting 
firmness and prudence, he conciliated the affection of the people ; much blessed in his la- 
bors as a minister, he shared largely in the confidence of his people for about twenty-four 
years. He was dismissed in March, 1835; installed at Swanzey, N. H. Nov. 16, 1836. 
The church and parish became two separate societies. The parish had Mr. Hildreth 
installed for their minister, Oct. 28, 1834, and he resigned in April, 1835. He had been 
settled from Aug. 1825 to the 3ist of Dec. 1833, at Gloucester. He died in an apoplectic 
fit at Sterling, July 10, 1835.* Mr. Phinney was installed pastor of the church, Feb. 3, 
1836, and was deposed by an ecclesiastical council in Oct. 1836. Mr. Kittredge, who 
had been for several years pastor of the Trinitarian church at Groton, was installed Feb. 
8, 1837, pastor of the Orthodox church in Westborough. 


West Boyxiston was incorporated in 1808. It had become a parish several years 
before, and as early as Jan. 1, 1795, the society had completed and dedicated their meet- 
ing-house. In 1796 the church was organized. Mr. Nash was ordained the first pastor 
in Oct. 1797. He continued in the ministry until 1815, when, finding his health 
enfeebled, he resigned the pastoral office. He continues to reside in the place, in easy 
circumstances. As long as he remained their pastor, the church and society were har- 
monious. Several years elapsed before another minister was settled. Mr. Boardman, in 
Feb. 1821, became the pastor of the church and society, but the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists did not concur in his settlement. A minority seceded from the parish, and 
declined contributing to his support. The society, by a legislative act in 1823, were 
authorized to reorganize, and they established a fund of $2,000, and have since become 
arespectable and united society. Mr. Boardman continued pastor thirteen years and 
resigned, and has since been installed over a new society formed in a manufacturing 
establishment in Douglass. He studied divinity at Andover. Mr. Paine was installed 
successor to Mr. Boardman near the close of the year in which he was dismissed. He 
had previously been the pastor of the Congregational church in Claremont, N. H. five 
years, where his labors had been much blessed to that people. Soon after his installation 
at West Boylston, a powerful and extensive revival commenced, which required exer- 
tions to meet the crisis, greater than his feeble health would permit. The good of his 
people and the glory of God were the all-absorbing objects which occupied his whole 
soul. The efforts were too great for his constitution; they accelerated the disease 
which suddenly terminated his valuable life. Though endeared to his family, friends, 
and society, death checked the career of his extensive usefulness in the midst of his days. 
He ranked high among his acquaintance, as a scholar, as a theologian, a man of sound 
judgment, correct principles, fervent piety, unimpeachable integrity. He possessed that 
independence and moral courage, that he was not afraid nor ashamed to go wherever his 
duty called. Rarely occurs an occasion where deeper sympathy and mourning were 
manifested than when the solemn group consigned his mortal remains to the tomb. There 
is a small Unitarian society in the place, over which Mr. Philemon Russell was settled 
in May, 1834, but he continued the minister but a short time. 


WeEsTMINSTER. This town was a grant made to compensate the soldiers who had 
rendered service in the Narragansett war ; and being a place exposed to the incursions of 
the savages, its settlement was much retarded. It was incorporated Oct. 20, 1769. In 
1737, Capt. Fairbanks Moore, and Dea. Joseph Holden commenced the settlement, and 
in the year 1739, the proprietors erected a mecting-house, which was dedicated on the 6th 
of June, 1739. On the 20th of Oct. 1742, Mr. Marsh was ordained, and the church was 





* Mr. Hildreth, before his ordination, was a professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at the 
academy at Exeter, N.H. After he left Gloucester, he was ugent for the Temperance Socicty. 
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organized the same day. Mr. Marsh continued the pastor about fifteen years, and then 
was dismissed. He removed from Westminster into New Hampshire, and was judge of 
the court of common pleas in Cheshire county. About twenty years after he left West- 
minster, being on a journey to Lancaster, he sickened and died there. The society 
remained destitute of a pastor about eight years, when Mr. Rice was consecrated to the 
work of the ministry in that place. He had been employed with Dr. Fobes as a mis- 
sionary to the Indians on the Susquehannah river, where they established two schools ; 
one for the adult Indians, and one for their children. Mr. Rice continued in the ministry 
more than forty-seven years. He enjoyed the confidence and affection of the people 
through his protracted ministry. Just thirteen months before his decease, Mr. Mann, 
the present pastor, was ordained a colleague, with the venerable shepherd of the flock. 
Mr. Rice lett a few promiscuous publications. Mr. Mann had been tutor at Dartmouth, 
the institution where he received his collegiate education. In Sept. 1835, the church 
consisted of three hundred and twenty members. In less than twenty years there have 
been four or five revivals. The congregation consists of from four to five hundred. 


WINCHENDON was a grant made to Abram Tilton and others for services in the expe- 
dition to Canada, by the legislature of Massachusetts. As the proprietors principally 
belonged to Ipswich, it was called Ipswich Canada, until incorporated, June 14, 1764, 
when it received its present name. The proprietors erected the first meeting-house in 
1762. The church was organized Dec. 15, 1762, and Mr. Stimpson was ordained on the 
same day. His ministry was short. He died July 20, 1768, having sustained the 
pastoral office between five and six years. Mr. Brown succeeded to the pastoral office 
in about ten months, and continued nearly to the close of the century; was dismissed 
and removed into the State of Vermont, where he continued until his death, in 1818, 
Mr. Pilsbury was invested with the pastoral office in about fourteen months, and con- 
tinued the faithful shepherd nearly eighteen years, when he was arrested by the mes- 
senger of death, in the midst of life and usefulness. He was much respected and beloved 
by his church and people, and in good repute in the neighboring societies. Mr. Clarke 
was his successor in about eighteen months, and continued nearly fifteen years and 
resigned the pastoral office. He had previously been settled at Chatham, and Granby, 
both in Conn., and subsequently has been installed at Berlinin Mass. Rev. D. O. Morton 
was installed in March, 1836, and is still the pastor. He had previously been settled at 
Shoreham and Springfield, both in Vermont. He is the author of the memoir of Rev. 
Levi Parsons, who was missionary in Palestine. 


WoRCESTER was originally a part of the territory of land, called by the Indians 
Quinsigamond ; and was incorporated Oct. 15, 1684. Its settlement was long impeded 
by the hostile spirit manifested by the Indians; and after the settlement commenced, the 
people were obliged to abandon it for several years, until after the peace in 1713. In 
1719 the first meeting-house was erected, and in the autumn the church was organized, 
and Mr. Gardner was ordained the first pastor. The precise time is not ascertained. 
Mr. Gardner continued about three years, and was dismissed the last day of Oct. 1722. 
He was installed the first minister at Lunenburg in 1728, and continued about four years 
and was then dismissed. The writer has not been able to ascertain the time nor place 
of his death. About three years after the dismission of Mr. Gardner, Mr. Burr was 
ordained the second pastor; and he continued in the ministry nineteen years, and was 
dismissed. Mr. Macecarty, who had been previously settled at Kingston was installed 
ir June, 1747. He continued in the ministry at Worcester thirty-seven years, and died 
at the age of 68, a man of good abilities, and able and faithful minister. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Austin, after the church remained destitute of a pastor little more than six 
years. He was installed the last day of Sept. 1790. He had previously been settled 
several years over the Congregational church in Fairhaven, Ct. He was many years 
pastor of the First church in Worcester ; and in the latter part of his continuance there, 
Mr. Goodrich was introduced his colleague, in 1816. During the last war, Burlington 
became a military station. The college building was occupied by soldiers, and soon after 
the war, when the building was repaired, and the collegiate exercises resumed, which 
had been three years suspended, Dr. Austin was appointed to the presidency, in 1815, 
which he accepted ; he remained from July, IS15 to 1821, the head of the college. He* 
resigned that responsible otiice, and was instatled pastor of a society in Newport, R. I, 
where he spent several years, and then resigned. He removed to Hadley, the native 
place of his wife, who was daughter of Dr. Hopkins. He removed from that place to 
Glastenbury, Ct. where he died Dec. 4, 1830, aged 70. Dr. Austin was a man whose 
mind was enriched with high endowments; ornamented with science, and deeply imbued 





* His parish gave him leave of absence from his pulpit and pastoral services on the 12th day of June in 
that year, for a limited time, but his dismission did not take piace according to ecclesiastical usage, until 
Dec. 23, 1818. 
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with piety; possessed ardent feelings, a discriminating mind, and a well-balanced judg- 
ment; he was eminently qualified to discharge the duties of a Christian minister, engaged 
and eloquent in his delivery, solemn, pungent and pathetic in his preaching. Dr. Austin 
has left a number of publications, besides what were furnished to enrich magazines and 
other periodicals. Letters on Baptism, in answer to Merrill’s seven sermons —Disin- 
terested Love, 1790—Death of Mrs. Blair, 1792—Massachusetts Missionary Society, 1803 
—Dedication at Hadley—Ordination of W. Fay, and J. M. Whiton, 1808—Fast, 1811— 
Two Fast sermons, 1812. Mr. Goodrich continued little more than four years and was 
dismissed. Since his leaving Worcester, he has turned his attention to literary objects, 
and has published several school books, which have been extensively circulated and 
much approved by the community. Mr. Hull, in about six months, succeeded Mr. Good- 
rich; but five days before he completed five years in the ministry, he died, at the age of 
38 years. Mr. Miller, in little more than a year, was invested with the pastoral office 
in June, 1827, and continues to discharge the responsible duties involved in that relation, 
He studied divinity at Princeton. After the death of Mr. Macearty, the Second church 
was organized, Dec. 1, 1785, and Dr. Bancroft was ordained the first pastor, Feb. 1, 
1786. He has sustained the pastoral office more than filty-one years. He was born 
Nov. 10, 1755, and is the oldest clergyman in the county. Mr. Hill was ordained col- 
league pastor when the senior pastor was nearly 72 yearsof age. During Mr. Goodsich’s 
ministry, Aug. 16, 1820, the Third church was organized under the name of the Calvinist 
Church in Worcester. Mr. Hoadley was ordained the first pastor, Oct. 15, 1823, and 
he sustained the pastoral office until the last of Jan. 1830. His health being feeble, he 
was for some time unable to discharge the public duties of the office. He so far gained 
his health as to resume the public duties of the ministry, and was installed at Bradford, 
first parish, in Oct. the same year; but his health would aot permit him to discharge his 
duties but little more than two years, when he resigned. Since, he has, for some time, 
conducted a periodical, but resides now in Charlestown, and is an assistant to Dr Jenks 
in preparing the Comprehensive Commentary. He was succeeded at Worcester by Mr. 
Abbott the same day Mr. Hoadley (Jan. 23, 1830) was dismissed by an ecclesiastical 
council. Mr. Abbott continued five years and resigned, and is now the pastor of the 
Eliot church in Roxbury, organized Sept. 18, 1834. Mr. Peabody, who had been set- 
tled at Lynn several years, was installed the pastor of the Calvinist church in Wor- 
cester, Jan. 15, 1835, and still remains the pastor. The three last named, studied divinity 
at Andover. In 1836, Feb. 3, the Fourth Congregational church was organized, by a 
colony from the First and Third churches, designated by the Union Church, and Mr. 
Woodbridge was installed the pastor, Nov. 4, 1836. He had been a tutor at Williams 
college ; went to Virginia, and spent six or eight years in teaching school ; studied divinity 
and settled in the ministry in Virginia. 





HISTORY OF WASHINGTON COLLEGE, VIRGINIA. 


Tue following extracts from the records of the Presbytery of Hanover, Va., 
indicate the circumstances respecting the origin of Washington college. “ Oct. 
%th, 1771, a representation in favor of the academy of Newark, [probably in 
New Jersey,] by the synod of New York and Philadelphia, was taken into con- 
sideration, and the presbytery recommended to all their ministers to lay it be- 
fore their several congregations, and to use their best influence to promote that 
design in the best way they can. The presbytery being very clear of the great 
expediency of erecting a seminary of learning somewhere within their bounds, 
do recommend to all their members to take this matter under consideration, and 
report their thoughts at our next meeting; especially respecting the best method 
of accomplishing it.” “ April 8th, 1772, the consideration of the minute con- 
cerning the Newark academy, and a seminary among ourselves, is deferred 
until our next sederunt.” “June 2d, 1773, the presbytery think it prudent to 
defer the fixing of the particular place of our intended seminary until our next 
stated presbytery, which is to be held at Rockfish.” “Oct. 4th, 1773, the pres- 
bytery agree to fix the public seminary for the liberal education of youth in 
Staunton, Augusta county.” Augusta included then what is now the county 
of Rockbridge. “Oct. 12th, 1774, the presbytery resume the consideration of 
a public school for the liberal education of youth, judging it to be of great and 
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immediate importance. We do, therefore, agree to establish and patronize a 
public school, which shall be confined to the county of Augusta. At present it 
shall be managed by Mr. William Graham, a gentleman properly recommended 
to this presbytery,—and to be under the inspection of the Rev. John Brown; 
and the presbytery reserve to themselves the liberty, at a future session, more 
particularly to appoint the person by whom it shall be conducted, and the place 
where it shall be fixed, which they are induced to do, notwithstanding a former 
presbyterial appointment ; because there is no person to take the management 
of it, in the place first agreed on, and it is uncertain whether there ever will be, 
In consequence, therefore, of this ordination, we do recommend it to the several 
congregations subject to our jurisdiction, to make such liberal contributions, as 
they shall find compatible with their circumstances, in order to provide a public 
library and other apparatus. These donations shall be applied agreeably to the 
order of presbytery ; and for this purpose we do appoint the Rev. Messrs, 
Brown, Rice, Cummins, Irvine and Wallace, and also Mr. Samuel S. Smith, 
probationer, to collect subscriptions in the several congregations annexed to 
their names, viz.: Mr. Brown, in the Pastures, Providence, and the North 
Mountain; Mr. Rice, in Botetourt, on the south side of James river; Mr. 
Cummins, in Fincastle ; Mr. Irvine, at Tinkling Spring, the Stone Meeting 
House, and Brown’s settlement ; Mr. Wallace, in the fork of James river; and 
Mr. Smith, at pleasure. 

“The subscription papersare to be headed as follows: ‘ We the subscribers 
do promise to pay to the persons above nominated, and for the purposes afore- 
said, or to their order, on or before the 25th day of December, 1775, the sums 
annexed to our names. Dated this 13th day of October, 1774.’” 

“ April 13th, 1775, the affairs of our public school were then taken under con- 
sideration, and after the most mature deliberation, the presbytery find that they 
can do no more at this session than recommend it, in the warmest manner, to 
the public, to make such liberal contributions, as they shall find compatible with 
their circumstances, for the establishing of said school. And the presbytery, 
as guardians and directors, take this opportunity to declare their resolution to 
do their best endeavors to establish it on the most catholic plan, that circum- 
stances will permit.” “ April 15th, the presbytery, finding that they cannot of 
themselves forward subscriptions in a particular manner, do, for the encourage- 
ment of the academy to be established in Augusta, recommend it to the follow- 
ing gentlemen to take subscriptions in their behalfi* As the presbytery have 
now an opportunity of visiting the school under the direction of Mr. Brown, 
they accordingly repaired to the school-house, and attended a specimen of the 
proficiency of the students in the Latin and Greek languages, and pronouncing 
orations, with which they were well pleased.” 

* Oct. 27th, 1775, the Augusta school was taken under consideration. The 
presbytery agree that Mr. Wm. Graham continue to have the care and tuition 
of said schoo! ; and upon proper recommendatiors, they choose and appoint Mr. 
John Montgomery, late from Princeton college, to be his assistant. The pres- 
bytery request the gentlemen appointed by presbytery, last spring, to continue 
still to take subscriptions; and finding that the interests of the school require 
that a considerable sum of money be immediately laid out in purchasing books, 
and mathematical and philosophical apparatus, we appoint the Rev. John Brown, 
Capts. Samuel McDowell, John Bowyer, and Messrs. Chas. Campbell, Robert 
Steel, Samuel Lyle, Wm. McKee and Wm. Graham, to collect what money 
they can, from those who have already subscribed, or who may now encourage 
the design. And we appoint the said Wm. Graham, on giving bond and security 
to the Rev. John Brown and Capt. Samuel McDowell, for the faithful discharge 





* The names follow: Rev. Mr. Cummins, and Cols. W. Preston and W. Christian in Fincastle ; Cols. 
Lewis, Flemming and Mr. Lockheart in Botetourt; Capts. Jehn Bowyer, W. McKee, A. Paul, John 
Maxwell and Mr. James Trimble, on the south side of James river; Mr. Samuel Lyle and Capt. Samuel 
McDowell, in the forks of James river ; Rev. John Brown, in Timber Ridge: Messrs. James Wilson and 
Charles Campbell, in Providence; Messrs. Wm. McPheeters, Wim. Ledgerwood, and John ‘Trimble, in the 
North Mountain, and Brown’s settlement ; Messrs. ‘Thos. Stewart and Walter Davis, in Tinkling Spring; 
Mr. Sampson Matthews, in Staunton; Capts. Geo. Matthews, Geo. Moffett, and Mr. James Allen, in 
Augusta congregation. Messrs. Brown, Irvine and Wallace were appointed to inform the above named of 
their appointment, and solicit their favors. 
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of the trust, to lay out the sum of £150 in purchasing books and apparatus for 
the use of said school.” 

“ May 3d, 1776, the presbytery proceeded to examine the school under the 
care of Mr. Graham, and having attended a specimen of their improvement in 
their classical studies, and pronouncing orations, the presbytery highly approve 
of the proficiency of the students, and the diligence and ability of the teachers.” 
“ May 4th, 1776, Mr. Graham informed presbytery, that agreeably to the com- 
mission of presbytery, he has purchased books and apparatus for the use of the 
academy, to the amount of £160 10s. 94d., which he has paid, and £2 4s. which 
he lost in change. Which monies with the postage of the books, the apparatus, 
and all other reasonable expenses, the trustees hereafter to be appointed are 
directed to account for with Mr. Graham, and pay him the balance.” 

“ May Gth, 1776, the presbytery finding that as the Augusta academy* is 
circumstanced, it is highly necessary now to fix on the place for its situation, 
and the person by whom it shall be conducted. And as the congregation of 
Timber Ridge appears to be a convenient place, and having now obtained a 
minister whom we judge qualified, and as Capt. Alexander Stewart, and Mr. 
Samuel Houston have each offered to give 40 acres of land for the purpose, 
convenient to the place of worship, and as the neighbors have offered to build a 
house of hewn logs, 28 by 24 feet, one and a half stories high, besides their 
subscriptions, and assuring us of the probability that the firewood and timber 
for buildings will be furnished gratis for at least twenty years ;—the presbytery 
therefore agree that the Augusta academy shall be placed in Timber Ridge 
upon those lands, and they choose Mr. William Graham, rector, and Mr. John 
Montgomery, his assistant.t Seven of the trustees shall be a quorum. They 
are to collect the subscriptions and donations, expend the monies, and conduct 
all the concerns of the academy, in behalf of the presbytery ; also to keep a fair 
book of accounts, and all the transactions relating to the academy ;—the pres- 
bytery reserving to themselves the right of visitation for ever, as often as they 
shall judge it necessary, and of choosing the rector and his assistants.” ‘The 
trustees were to meet twice a year, to examine the students at those times, to 
appoint their officers, etc. 

The presbytery appointed Messrs. Lyle, Bowyer, McDoweil, Campbell, 
McKee, Stewart, Houston, the rector, or any five of them, a committee, to have 
the lands given to the academy, measured and bounded, and the title secured, 
and to draw the plans, and let the building of such houses, as they shall judge 
necessary for the use of the academy and the rector. Times of meeting were 
designated; Mr. Graham was directed to give notice to the trustees of their 
election, and Mr. Wallace requested to perform an agency to assist in taking 
subscriptions. 

The committee which was appointed to attend to this business, fulfilled their 
duty with so much spirit and vigor, that the academy and rector’s house were 
so far completed in the month of December following, that they could be occu- 
pied; and on the Ist of January, 1777, Augusta academy was first opened at 
Timber Ridge. The academy house was a log-building ; but the house for the 
rector was framed. They both had well-walled cellars, and stone chimneys. 
Both buildings are now, 1836, standing ; are likely to outlast the present genera- 
tion, and remain as a memorial of the zeal and energy of the Hanover pres- 
bytery.t 

The troubles of the colonies with the mother country had now arrived at a 
crisis. The war was the absorbing question with all. When the students and 
teachers of the academy were not actually drafted into the militia, they would 


{ 





*“The Augusta academy was first taught in a log-building, situated in a forest, on a lofty eminence, 
about a mile and a half or two miles north of the present little village of Fairfield, in Rockbridge county.” 
—US. letter to the writer from Edward Graham, Esq. Lexington, Va. 

t The following were appointed trustees:—Rev. Messrs. John Brown, Jas. Waddell, Chas. oe meage S m 
William Irvine, the rector ez officio, Gen. Andrew Lewis, Cols. Wm. Christian, Wm. gy Joha 
Bowyer, Wm. Preston, Maj. Samuel McDowell, Capts Alexander Stewart, Wm. McKee, Geo. Moffett, 
John Lewis, Messra. Thos. Lewis, Samuel Lyle, John Gratton, Sampson Matthews, Wm. McPheeters, 
John Houston, Chas Campbell and Wm. Ward. 

} When the trustees appointed by the Hanover presbytery had determined that the academy should be 
located in the vicinity of Lexington, the 80 acres of land, and the buildings at Timber Ridge were sold, 
and the proceeds faithfully applied to the uses of the institution. 
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volunteer their services, under their rector as captain, and did actually render 
their services more than once inthis way. The Presbyterian and Congregational 
clergy were among the most zealous patriots of those days. The Hanover 
presbytery having devolved the management of their academy on a board of 
twenty-four most respectable trustees, felt themselves relieved from paying 
strict attention to the seminary. Hence there is no notice of the institution in 
the minutes of the presbytery, from 1776 to 1782. 

In 1722, about the close of the war, it was found that the academy, as might 
have been expected, was in a languishing condition. ‘This was owing in part 
to the scattered situation of the trustees. In Oct. 1722, the presbytery appointed 
fifteen additional trustees, who lived more contiguous to each other. This was 
the last action which the presbytery took in relation to their school. 

Some years after the presbytery had committed their school to the care of a 
board of trustees, to manage in their behalf, the institution flourished, and about 
twelve efficient ministers were introduced into the ministry, besides a consid- 
erable number of distinguished men in other professions. In consequence of 
the difficulties of the times, the depreciation of paper currency, etc., Mr. Graham, 
though very disinterested and economical, found that he could not support his 
family by his scanty share of tuition-fees, and the product of the small farm 
which was supplied him by the presbytery on Timber Ridge. He found it 
necessary, therefore, to resort to other means. He accordingly purchased a 
farm on North river, near Lexington, and removed his family and school there. 
In his dwelling-hovse was quite a respectable school, both in regard to the 
number and character of the scholars.* 

he institution thus not only changed its place, but its style and character. 
It was thenceforward known as the Liberty Hall academy. ‘These changes 
seem to have taken place without the knowledge or approbation of the trustees. 
Though it was unquestionably a stretch of authority, and in some of its conse- 
quences unhappy, yet no one will feel disposed to question the purity of the 
motives of those persons who brought about these changes. 

In 1722, the board of trustees of Liberty Hall academy petitioned the legis- 
lature of Virginia, (without asking the advice and consent of the presbytery,) to 
grant them an act of incorporation for Liberty Hal] academy, with enlarged 
powers and privileges; in fact, with collegiate powers, of granting literary 
degrees and diplomas, and thereby changing the nature of the institution alto- 
gether. The right to appoint the rector, assistants, and trustees, which the 
presbytery had expressly reserved to themselves, was now taken from them, 
and given to the incorporated board of trustees. Thus the rights of the presby- 
tery and the property went together. The reasons for this irregular procedure 
seem to have been, first, the all-absorbing nature of political affairs ; the clergy 
forgot, for the time, the claims of science and religion: second, the trustees 





* E. Graham, Esq., in the letter previously alluded to, communicates to us the following information: 
“Mr. W. Graham tangs t, for some years, in his own house, and he boarded some of the students himself, 
and others boarded in the neighborhood. It may not be improper to remark, that in this quiet and retired 
spot, some very valuable menu received the latter, or what might be called the collegiate part of their 
education. The late Dr. Hoge, for some time president of Hampden Sydney college, and also of the theo- 
logical seminary at that place, was one of them. Another was the late James Priestly, who was president 
of Cumberland college, in Nashville, Tennessee. I believe he was the immediate predecessor of Dr. 
Lindsley. He was considered an eminent scholar,and an excellent teacher. I might also mention the late 
Gen 38. Blackburn He was a lawyer, and a man of considerable eloquence. He was the individual who, 
by his will, emancipated about 40 slaves. and provided means to defray the expenses of their conveyance 
to Liberia. His executor took them to Norfolk in De cember, 1835. While Mr. Graham taught in his own 
house, it is believed the trustees of the academy puid no attention to the school. They considered it 
merely as a private school taught by Mr Graham on his own responsibility. ‘The trustees, however, 
ultimately determined to revive the academy, and built a small house for the purpose, on land given for 
that use by Mr. Graham himself, and two of his neighbors. In the month of January or February, 1798, 
the title of the institution was changed by the legislature of Virginia from that of Liberty Hall academy, 
to Washington academy; and in January, 1813, it was again changed from Washington academy to 
Washington college. The change, however, is only in the name. The act of incorporation is nothing 
more or less than that originally granted to Liberty Hall academy. The stone building took fire in Jan. 
1803, and all the combustible part of it consumed, together with part of the apparatus. 

“Tt was a seriousquestion with the trustees, whether they should repair the building which had just been 
burnt, the walls being still good, or build in another place. A gentleman held about thirty acres of land 
adjoining the town of Lexington, which he proposed to exchange with the trustees for their land and 
buildings. The exchange was made, and buildings erected. Those buildings, being badly made, are going 
to decay. Other buildings were subsequently erected, which are now in use.” 
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and the rector saw the apparent indifference of the presbytery to the interests 
of the institution, and they wished to manage the trust more efficiently ; at the 
same time, the rector and a large majority of the board were members of the 
presbytery: third, the legislature were not afraid to trust such men as Gen. 
Lewis, Cols. Bowyer, Flemming, Preston, McDowell, and others. They were 
not afraid to trust such men in any enterprise in which they would embark. 
They knew that a Presbyterian minister was at the head of the seminary ; and 
that it was not only designed to be, but was, in fact, a Presbyterian institution. 

After the trustees had obtained their charter, there wes a decided change in 
the character of the students, who resorted to Liberty Hall. Previously, they 
had been, as a general thing, men of piety, who lad in view the ministry of the 
Presbyterian church. But now, at the close of the war, there were but few pious 
young men to be found. A demoralizing influence was seen and felt through- 
out society. Nota few dissipated young men were sent to the seminaries of 
learning. ‘This was so true of Liberty Hall, that Mr. Graham determined to 
relinquish his charge, which determination he made known to the synod of 
Virginia, in Sept. 1791. He, however, said if any means could be devised for 
educating pious young men for the ministry, he would willingly devote his life 
to that business. The synod determined forthwith to establish a new institu- 
tion in Lexington. They appointed Mr. Graham their professor, which appoint- 
ment he accepted. When he returned home and informed the trustees of 
Liberty Hall of his determination to resign the rectorship of the academy, they 
became much alarmed. If the synod should establish a separate and inde- 
pendent school in Lexington, as they had already determined to do, and that 
under the direction of their former able and experienced rector, they saw that 
Liberty Hall must come to an end. As soon as opportunity presented, they 
proposed to the synod, that if they would agree that Mr. Graham, who was now 
the theological professor of the synod, would also act as their president, the 
trustees would pledge themselves to fill all future vacancies that might occur 
in their board from members of Lexington presbytery, (which had now been 
bounded by that part of the members of Hanover presbytery which lay west of 
the Blue Ridge,) and that the supervision of the seminary should be given back 
to the synod, and the state of the seminary should be reported every year to 
the synod. Their terms were accepted by the synod, and formally ratified by 
both parties. Both the trustees and the synod issued orders and sent out agents 
to raise funds for erecting buildings without delay. For a number of years, all 
the conditions of the contract were complied with. At length, opposition arose 
to the practice of filling vacancies with Presbyterians, on the ground that it 
was thus making the institution sectarian in its character. Whereupon vacan- 
cies were filled contrary to the stipulation, and all connection with the Presby- 
terian church was again renounced. This, however, did not take place till after 
Mr. Graham had resigned the presidency of the institution, and Gen. Wash- 
ington had given it large funds. 

The circumstances of Washington’s endowment were as follows. It is well 
known that when Washington accepted the command of the American army, he 
expressly declared that he would receive no compensation for his services. 
Afterwards, when the Virginia Assembly incorporated a company for making a 
canal from to Richmond, and for improving the navigation of James 
river, they presented Washington one hundred shares in the company as a 
testimonial of their gratitude for his services. This donation he refused to 
accept for his private emolument; but agreed to accept and hold it in trust, to 
be applied, at some future day, to some public object. When, afterwards it 
appeared that the property would become productive, Washington referred the 
destination of the shares back to the Assembly, with the request that it might 
be appropriated to endow some seminary of learning in the Upper country. 
Several places were named, each having strenuous advocates. ‘The Assembly 
at length wisely referred the matter back to Washington. He made very 
minute inquiries of every person he had an opportunity of conversing with, 
from this region of country, respecting the different places which had been 
under the consideration of the legislature, and ultimately appropriated the gift 
to Liberty Hall academy. 
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The member of congress who then represented the district of which Rock- 
bridge was a part, stated that Washington assured him that the consideration 
which had the most influence on his mind in inducing him to make this disposi- 
tion of the property, was the fact that he found that zealous and persevering 
exertions had been here made for the promotion of learning, and he could not 
find that they had been made any where else in the Upper country. These 
exertions, he found, had begun before the war, had been continued through it, 
and were still continued; and so far as he could discover, those who had so 
perseveringly exercised a fostering care over literature, were more likely than 
any others to make a proper use of the James river fund at his disposal. 

It was undoubtedly owing to Washington’s donation, that the Cincinnati 
society afterwards gave their funds the same destination. It is also to be 
ascribed to the same cause that Mr. Robinson bequeathed his estate to the 
same institution. Mr. R. had served under Washington in the revolutionary 
army, and he wished that in connection with the name of Washington, his own 
name should be handed down to posterity. 

After this donation from Washington, the name of the institution was changed 
by application to the legislature, from Liberty Hall academy to Washington 
academy. In 1813, it was changed to Washington college. ‘There was no 
enlargeinent of powers, however, but only a change of name. 

The successive presidents of the college, so far as we can ascertain their 
names, are the Rev. William Graham, Rev. Geo. A. Baxter, D. D.,* Louis 
Marshall, M. D.,+ Henry Vethake, LL. D.t and Henry Ruffner, A. M., the present 
incumbent.) 

The efficers in the college, are a president, professor of languages, professor 
of natural philosophy and chemistry, a Cincinnati professor of mathematics and 
civil and military engineering, a tutor, and a teacher of the grammar school. 
The studies are substantially like those of the principal northern colleges. 
One of the provisions, which we are glad to notice, is the following: “ Such 
students as are not competent to study the sacred Scriptures in the original, 
will form a class for studying them in English.” In the list of studies are the 
Greek Testament, weekly, moral philosophy, natural theology, and evidences of 
the Christian religion. A fund of $1,500 is provided, the income of which is 
expended in giving medals to the most deserving. Commencement is on the 
last Thursday in June. The college year begins September 1. The term 
extends from that time to commencement, excepting only a recess of nine days 
at Christmas. The college has a philosophical apparatus, and a library of several 
thousand volumes. ‘The board of trustees consists of twenty members. Gen. 
Washington’s donation originally amounted to $20,000. Since the last war, it 
has become very valuable, and by an arrangement with the legislature in 1820, 
the stockholders are to receive 12 per cent. per annum. 


Nore. Lexington, where Washington college is situated, is the shire town in Rock- 
bridge county, on the north branch of James river, 35 miles south-west of Staunton, 38 
north-west of Lynchburg, 150 west of Richmond, and 15 from the celebrated Natural 
Bridge. 

Our main authority for the facts in the preceding article, is the Richmond Religious 
Telegraph for Dec. 19, 1834, Jan. 2, Jan. 23, and Feb. 6, 1835. See also the life of 
president Graham, in the Richmond, Va. Literary and Evangelical Magazine, 1821, p. 
75, seq. 
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* Now professor of theology in the Union theological seminary at Prince Edward, Va. 

t Brother of the late chief-justice of the Supreme Court ef the United States. 

t Mr. Vethake was educated at Columbia college, was afterwards a professor pro tempore in the same 
institution ta professor in Rutgers college five or six years; in the college of New Jersey seven years; in 
Dickinson college eight years; and a short time in the New York city university. See a notice of his 
inaugural address at Washington college, in Quart. Reg. vol. viil. p 3419. 

§ President Ruffner was previously professor of languages in the college. See a very favorable notice of 
his inaugural address in the North American Review, No. 96, p. 251. ‘The reviewer says, “ We have read 
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the address of president Ruffier with a fecling of unqualified approbation. It unfolds a series of views on 
re college government, and college education, remarkable for soundness, clearness, and a certain practical 
at tact, all of which show a vigorous understanding, exercised by much experience in the conduct of affairs. 


: 


The president writes ina plain, cogent style, making no attempts at showy eloquence, and bringing home 
to the plainest understanding, matters of the highest interest.” President Ruffser was inaugurated 
Feb. 22, 1837. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. OSGOOD JOHNSON. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. OSGOOD JOHNSON, 


Mr. Jonnson, late principal of Phillips academy, Andover, died on the 9th 
of May, 1837, in the 34th year of his age. He was a native of Andover, South 
parish, and a graduate of Dartmouth college, in 1828. He became hopefully 
possessed of personal piety at the age of 14, and soon united with the church 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Edwards. His original designation was for the 
Christian ministry. The increase, however, of an erysipelatous complaint, and 
the advice of a physician, induced him to deviate from his purpose. As a 
scholar, especially in the classics, he is acknowledged to have stood in the very 
first rank, though a member of one of the largest and most able classes that 
have ever received the honors of Dartmouth college. Soon after leaving col- 
lege, he became an assistant teacher in Phillips academy, and principal in 1832, 
on the resignation of Mr. John Adams,—a situation which he held, until 
within a few weeks of his death. Well trained in the department to which he 
was called, possessed of a delicate susceptibility to beauty, and of habits of 
great industry and perseverance, he also brought with him enlarged ideas of 
the objects and methods of education. No person, in our country, had more at 
heart the interests of classical learning. He endeavored to teach his numerous 
pupils, not only the minutia of the grammar, but, as they were able, the philo- 
sophical principles of language, the beauties of diction and thought, and the 
thousand elegancies of the classic page. We have known but few individuals 
who combined more perfectly the skill and patience of a disciplinarian with the 
fine taste and enlarged conception of the cultivated scholar. In his last sick- 
ness, a fine piece of composition, formed on the severe model of the school of 
Euripides and ASschylus, was read to him ; his wasted eye kindled with unusual 
brightness, and his whole soul seemed to be feasted with delight. 

The erysipelas, which at first affected chiefly the head, afterwards reached 
the lungs and adjacent parts, and though it did not rage with great malignity, 
at the outset, yet it gradually undermined his constitution, and ended in a 
decided scrofulous consumption. 

The prominent traits in the character of Mr. Johnson, are faithfully delineated 
in the following extracts from asermon, preached on occasion of his death in 
the chapel of the theological seminary, by the president of that institution, 
and which the author has kindly allowed us to publish: 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF MR. OSGOOD JOHNSON, 
LATE PRINCIPAL OF PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


“ TTe was, by the favor of God, blessed with a remarkably clear and accurate 
conception of what constitutes perfection in human character; and an uncom- 
monly ardent and efficient desire to obtain it. And if I do not mistake, this 
was one of those primary elements of his character, which led to his eminence 
as a man, a scholar, and a Christian, and especially to his eminence as a teacher 
of youth. 

“Waving been for fifteen years pastor of the church and minister of the 
parish in which he was born, and having been accustomed, four times a year, to 
visit the primary schools, of one of which he was, for a number of years, a 
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member, I recollect distinctly his appearance when a child. He seemed even 
then, to be, in behavior, a model of that in which he afterwards so much 
delighted, and which he so successfully taught to his pupils—propriety. 

“ And earlier, before I was acquainted with him, and when visited with that 
distressing illness, which, after long and intense bodily suffering, deprived him 
in a measure of the use of one of his limbs, the physician who had the care of 
him, informed me, that he was a pattern of propriety. And although it seemed 
for a long time as if he could not live, yet he bore up under the pressure of 
disease, (as those of you who were acquainted with him know that he did in his 
last sickness,) with amazing energy, fortitude, and resolution, though it was 
with great apparent humility, meekness, and patience. ‘And,’ said the phy- 
sician, (who was accustomed, as every physician should be, to recognize in 
every case of cure, a power above his own,) ‘I cannot but think that he is raised 
up for some great and good end.’ Yes, my hearers, he was. And though his race 
was short, he has accomplished, as those of you who have witnessed the fruit of 
his labors can testify, a great and good end. He has exerted an influence on 
many minds, which will continue through life, and be transmitted by them to 
others, and through them to others, to all future generations. 

“One thing which impressed my mind particularly with regard to him when 
a child, was, his wakeful attention. Nothing transpired in his presence, which 
he did not observe ; and nothing was said which he did not hear. And every 
thing which he saw or heard appeared to be made by him a subject of thought. 
He early formed a habit, and one which is of great importance to the young, 
not only of thinking of what he saw and heard, but of thinking whether it was or 
was not right, and in the best form in which it could be; and if it were not, 
and he were called, he would try to do it better. ‘Though he was not forward 
to express his opinions, yet he had opinions, and when he expressed them, it 
was evident that he had thought upon the subject, and that his views were 
uncommonly clear, definite, and strongly marked. 

“When called, he rose with promptness and stood in a position perfectly 
erect; an indication in youth of wakeful attention. And whatever he did, he 
tried to do well. It was evident that he desired and intended to be perfect. 
And for this he labored intensely and perseveringly. No youth can in this 
imitate his example without great and good results. So far as means are con- 
cerned, it is the grand secret of great eminence of character. 

“ Nor did he, in forming his model of excellence, look merely or principally 
to his fellow-creatures. Karly he was accustomed to look to God as the author 
and pattern of all perfection. Disciplined in the school of affliction, taught by 
experience to feel his need of divine aid, and spiritually enlightened to behold 
the divine beauty and excellence, nothing short of likeness to Jehovah would 
satisfy him. It appeared to him to be the glory and blessedness of creatures 
to be like the Creator; to be holy as he is holy, and perfect as he is perfect; 
and to make it their great object to be the greatest benefactors of which they 
are capable to the whole human family. 

“At the age of fourteen he was examined for admission to the Christian 
church. And when the question was put to one of the examiners whether he 
were satisfied, though it was twenty years ago, I recollect distinctly the answer 
and the reason which was given; ‘ perfectly satisfied; I have been acquainted 
with him, and he has long been a model of propriety.’ Nothing but acquaint- 
ance appeared to be needful to produce a strong conviction that he was upright 
and sincere; and that he exercised himself to have a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men. Purity of thought, word, and action were then 
strongly marked features of his character. Another trait in his character, highly 
worthy of imitation, especially by the young, was directness and simplicity. No 
one ever saw him make or attempt to make any great display about what he 
was doing, or intended todo. The bare mention of display will form in the 
minds of those who knew him, an utter contrast to his character. He chose 
rather to be, than to seem to be. And what he had to do, he did with directness, 
simplicity, and effect. 

“Tle was also distinguished for great firmness and perseverance. This was 
strikingly manifested in his efforts to obtain a liberal and thorough education. 
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Although under great embarrassments from the want of pecuniary means, and 
also on account of frequent and distressing bodily illness, he never faltered, 
Having put his hand to the work, he looked not back till it was accomplished. 

“« And aij! the above traits were happily combined, and exemplified in his char- 
acter as ateacher. No one ever came under his instruction who did not receive 
attention—prompt and wakeful attention; nor who did not soon perceive that 
his teacher was able and willing to instruct him; that he understood with 
great clearness and accuracy his subject, and could lead him to understand 
it in the same manner. He spoke with simplicity and directness, and com- 
municated an unusual amount of information. No one recited to him who did 
not feel as though he had gained something. And it soon was esteemed a 
privilege to enjoy his instruction. This was not because he did not require 
effort, but because he did, and made that effort turn to good account. He 
never seemed to take pleasure in leading a youth to make mistakes, or in show- 
ing him how little he knew, or lessening him in the estimation of his com- 
panions—a sure way for a teacher to make himself odious. But he evidently 
delighted in helping him to know more, and in inspiring him with the disposi- 
tion and ability to make the highest and most successful efforts for that purpose, 

“Though he was tenderly alive to every thing which appeared to him like 
impropriety, he was easily excited, capable of strong emotion, and of the most 
intense and withering indignation, which was sometimes manifested against 
what he thought to be wrong; yet it was with evident grief, and with deep 
compassion toward the offender. And no one received his reproof who did 
not have reason to feel that he had given great pain, when he ought to have 
given, and might have given great pleasure. And so operative was this con- 
viction, that such cases became more and more rare, till, especially toward the 
close of his life, they almost entirely ceased. Those under his care seemed to 
have acquired, to an uncommon degree, his own accurate conceptions of pro- 
priety, and to be governed by them. They seemed instinctively to perceive 
what would please him, and without effort on his part, to consult his wishes ; not 
merely because they were his, but because they were evidently proper and 
designed to promote their highest good. 

“ Never have I seen a hundred youth of different previous training, disposition 
and habits, who, in the course of two days’ examination, showed so little dispo- 
sition to any youthful irregularity or folly, as those under his care. All seemed: 
to take care of themselves, and to move on spontaneously, as by one common 
impulse, in the way they should go. Nor was this confined to the time when 
he was present, but it was manifested also when he was absent. You might 
see indications of it in their sports on the common, as they walked the streets, 
and in their deportment at their boarding-houses. Nor was his influence like 
an iron band around the soul, coercing, and cramping, and deadening its ener- 
gies, and fitting it to move only when moved by the hand of another. It was 
more like the light and warmth of heaven, enlightening, expanding, invigo- 
rating, and refreshing. 

“Nor was he blessed in regulating merely the outward conduct, or in 
disciplining and replenishing the intellect, but also in moving the heart and in 
raising the affections to God. Some in almost every class under his instruction, 
were hopefully made wise unto salvation, and taught, through grace, to make 
successful efforts for eternity. Some of them went before him to receive their 
reward, and on his entering heaven, greeted him, we trust, not only as their 
teacher, but in an important sense, as their spiritual father. Others, we hope, 
will tread in his footsteps, follow his example, and become forever partakers 
of his joy. 

“ Were this the time and place, it might be interesting somewhat to analyze 
his character, and show what it was in him, who appeared so meek and lowly, 
and said so little and in such a mild way, that gave him so much influence 
over minds. One thing, no doubt, was clear discernment, and another, freedom 
from artifice, and every thing which looked like management, and a secret, 
under-ground influence. No one was apprehensive, that through his influence, 
or by his consent, some hidden mine would be sprung upon him. All thought 
him to be what he appeared to be. And though they felt powerfully his influ- 
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ence, yet they felt under it quite at home, and safe in doing right, as if they 
were in their father’s house. It was balmy, like the air of Eden, and refreshing, 


like the dews of heaven. 

“ Nor did they wish to escape from its power. They loved to feel it not 
only while he lived, but after he was dead and buried; and they set about em- 
bodying it, and making it in monumental form, permanent as the block of 
granite, that it might be seen, and felt, and enjoyed by them and others, to 


the end of time. . 
“ Precious monument! let it be reared, and stand to remind all passing youth 


of his learning and his virtues, and inspire them with the desire to imitate his 
example. And may the God of our fathers raise up many such to teach our 
children and make them instrumental in promoting his glory and the highest 


good of mankind.” 


The following is the inscription on the marble monument, erected over 
Mr. Johnson’s grave, at the expense of his late pupils. 


HSE: 
OSGOOD-IOHNSON:A-M-DART. 
APVD-ANDOV SCHOLAE PHILLIPSIENSIS 
ARCHIDIDASCALVS 


VIR 
EGREGITS:‘ANIME-DOTIBVS INSTRVCTVS 
OPTIMIS DISCIPLINIS ERVDITVS 
QVEM AD MIRUMPULCHRLRECTILQVESENSVM 
CVM-PRIMVMNATVRATVM RATIO: AC-DOCTRINA 
FINXIT 
INIVVENTVTE ERVDIENDA 
NEMINISECVNDVS 
SEV-‘AD-LITERAS:-MENTEM:IVVENILEM 
INFORMARE-VELLET 
SEV ADHONESTATEM 
FIDVs:-‘CONSTANS: INTEGER 
ABOMNIESIMVLATIONE- ALIENVS 
SPE-CHRISTIANAGAVDENS 
MORBO-LENTOCONFECTVS-E:VIVIS-EXCESSIT 
DIEF-IX-MAILFANNO'SACRO-MDCCO-XXXVII 
AETATIS:‘XXXIV 
VXORIE-LIBERIS-DISCIPVLIS 
BONIS-OMNIBUS 
TRISTE-SVI-DESIDERIVMRELINQVENS 
HOC-MONVMENTVM 
PRAECEPTORI OPTIMO 
DISCIPVLEISVI 
IN-TESTIMONIVM-GRATI-ANIMI 

P.CC ' 





HISTORY OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MAINE. 
[By the Rev. Charles Freeman, Limerick.] 


THE General Conference of Maine grew out of the formation of several county con- 
ferences. The first county conference inet in Buxton, York county, at the house of Rev. 
Levi Loring, on the first day of October, 1822. It deserves to be noticed here, how, in 
the providence of God, various movements concur to promote the kingdom of Christ. 
When measures for the advancement of religion began to be more general, and to need 
religious periodicals, that Christians, remote from each other, might act in concert, then 
these periodicals sprang into existence. Thus the Christian Mirror, the religious news- 
paper of Congregationalists in Maine, began its career just before the conference system 
came into operation ; and it has proved an invaluable means of communication between 
the churches. An article communicated by the writer, and inserted in the Christian 
Mirror of Oct. 5, 1822, will show the origin, design, and form of the system. “ On 
Tuesday last, ministers and delegates from ten churches in York county met in Buxton. 
The York County Association of Ministers proposed this measure to the churches con- 
nected with them, and to churches destitute of settled pastors. The members of this 
meeting, after making arrangements on Tuesday afternoon, assembled in public in the 
meeting-house on Wednesday, at nine o’clock. Some rules were then adopted, and 
officers chosen. The body assumed the name of Associated Churches in York county. 
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A committee reported the state of religion; and the meeting was addressed impressively 
on topics suggested by the report. At eleven o’clock public worship was attended, and 
a sermon was preached by Rev. Jonathan Cogswell of Saco, from Isa. Ixi. 4, ‘ And they 
shall build the old wastes.’ A collection of thirty-three dollars was taken up to aid desti- 
tute associated churches. In the afternoon, after usual religious services, the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to a numerous body of communicants. This scene was new, 
and peculiarly solemn. It was eminently fitted to promote the union of the churches.”’ 

This meeting was attended by several individuals from Cumberland county, as Rev. 
Thaddeus Pomeroy of Gorham, and Rev. Asa Mead. These were so convinced that 
such meetings would be useful, that they immediately promoted a similar movement in 
their county; and accordingly the churches in Cumberland county met by their pastors 
and delegates in Gorham the following December, when sermons were preached by Rev. 
Asa Mead of Brunswick, and Rev. Edward Payson of Portland. Here the name of 
Conference of Churches was selected, which was afterwards adopted by the churches in 
York county; and by other counties. The Somerset County Conference was next 
formed, Oct. 1, 1823; and the Kennebec County Conference the 29th of the same month. 
The Oxford Conference was formed Jan 6th, 1824. Two articles from the constitution 
of the Kennebec Conference will show the ecclesiastical character of all the conferences. 
“Art. 4. The objects of this Conference shall be to promote the union and prosperity of 
the churches, and to afford mutual encouragement and quickening in the service of God. 
Art. 6. By uniting with the Conference, no church is considered as abridging its separate 
rights and privileges; and no ecclesiastical power or authority shall ever be delegated to 
this Conference, or assumed by it.’”’ 

On the 28th of December, 1824, delegates from York, Cumberland, and Oxford Con- 
ferences met in Falmouth, in connection with the Cumberland Conference, to confer on 
the organization of a General Conference ; and a vote was taken that it was expedient to 
forin one. A resolution was also adopted “ That the conference system, so far as it has 
been reduced to practice, has had a happy influence on our churches, and the interests 
of Zion; and we cannot but hope that its extension to the whole State would draw closer 
the bonds of Christian union, and have an important intluence upon the future prosperity 
of the cause of Christ.” On the 10th of January, 1826, delegates from several confer- 
ences met in Portland, at the meeting of the Cumberland Conference ; when a General 
Conference was organized, and Rev. Edward Payson was chosen moderator. The first 
meeting after the oi ganization of the Conference was held in Minot, in connection with 
the Cumberland Conference, June 1826; and the next annual meeting was held in con- 
nection with the Maine Missionary Society at Hallowell, June 1827, when the organi- 
zation of the Conference was completed, and a constitution adopted. The General Con- 
ference, by this constitution, was to consist of three clerical, and three lay delegates from 
each county conference of twenty churches; and two clerical, and two lay delegat 
from smaller conferences, and of the officers, committees, delegates to foreign bodies, an 
minister of the place. The officers are, a moderator, recording secretary, corresponding 
secretary, and treasurer ; who are chosen once in three years. By this constitution it is 
declared * that the object of the conference shall be to promote intercourse and harmony 
among the churches of the State, and to produce more extensive co-operation in every 
good work.” ‘No ecclesiastical power or authority shall ever be assumed by the 
General Conference, or delegated to it.” 

At the meeting of the Conference in 1828, so obvious were the good effects of the 
system, as to demand attention, agreeably to the following record of that meeting. “ A 
resolution, expressing devout thanks to God for the success which has attended the con- 
ference system, was presented by Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Biddeford, accompanied by a 
forcible address, in which many of the blessings that had resulted from the establishment 
of conferences of churches were mentioned and alluded to. He was followed by Rev. 
S. R. Hall, from Vermont. This was a peculiarly pleasant and fruitful theme.” 

The General Conference has declined exercising any ecclesiastical power. In the 
meeting in 1828, several articles for the basis of a connection with the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, were considered and adopted, except 
the third article, as follows: “It shall be deemed irregular for any presbytery, confer- 
ence, or association, within the bounds of the corresponding churches, to receive any 
candidate for licensure, licentiate, or ordained minister, into connection with either, 
without regular testimonials, and a regular dismission from the presbytery, conference, 
or association, from which said candidate, licentiate or minister may come.” The Con- 
ference voted as follows: “It being a fundamental principle in the constitution of the 
General Conference of Maine, that this body will exercise no ecclesiastical power or 
authority whatever, they cannot consistently adopt the third article of the terms of union 
and correspondence proposed by the General Assembly. The General Conference, how- 
ever, appreciating the great importance of the ecclesiastical regulations and ee of 
each of the corresponding bodies, and of other bodies in their connection, being 
mutually respected, propose the adoption of the following substitute for the said third 
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article, viz.: ‘While the General Conference of Maine has not, nor does it claim any 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the particular conferences, associations, councils, or 
churches in its connection, it cheerfully unites with the General Assembly in the expres- 
sion of the opinion, that it is irregular for any ordained minister, licentiate, candidate for 
licensure, or church member, to be received into ecclesiastical connection within the 
limits of one of the corresponding bodies from the other, without due testimonials.’ ” 

The meetings of the Conference have been fully occupied by resolutions presented, 
and sustained by addresses, in favor of peace, the sanctification of the Sabbath, the cause 
of temperance, tracts, foreign and home missions, education of pious young men for the 
ministry, distribution of the Bible, and kindred objects. Reports have been presented of 
the state of religion within the Conference ; and delegates and others have exhibited the 
religious condition of other portions of the world; and sermons have been preached, and 
many prayers have been offered. In a number of instances a divine blessing in the gift 
of the Holy Spirit has evidently attended the meetings, and Christians have been quick- 
ened, and sinners converted. Love between Christians from remote parts of the State 
has been promoted ; and various good works have received a powerful impulse. 

The conference system has awakened attention to the state of the churches. In the 
report of the state of religion in 1828, it is said, ‘* The organization of our State Conference 
is so recent, and attention to the statistics of our churches is so unusual a thing among 
us, that it is with difficulty that facts can be obtained, out of which to compile a report, 
that shall exhibit a complete view, or, indeed, a tolerably accurate general view, of the 
state of the Congregational churches in Maine.” 

At that time there were reported to be in Maine 150 churches; 78 pastors ; and 7,685 
members. There are now reported to be ten conferences ; 189 churches ; 123 pastors ; 
and 14,195 members. The greatest increase, by far, was reported at the meeting in June 
following the revivals of 1831, when the increase was 2,300 members. The present 
officers of the General Conference are, Rev. John W. Ellingwood, of Bath, Moderator ; 
Rev. David Shepley, of North Yarmouth, Recording Secretary; and Rev. Charles Free- 
man, of Limerick, Corresponding Secretary. 

The following is the list of officers ; no treasurer has as yet been needed. 

The Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., was chosen moderator of the first meeting at Port- 
land, and Rev. Seneca White, Scribe pro tem. The next meeting was in Minot, June 
13, 1826, when the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, of Augusta, officiated as Moderator, and Rev. 
Allen Greely as Scribe. There was no public meeting then, the Cumberland Conference 
holding its session at this time. The first time when the organization was complete, and 
a public meeting for religious services was held, was in Hallowell, 1827. 


Annual Meetings of Gen. Conf. Moderators. Recording Secretaries. 
1827, June 26, Hallowell. 1827, Rev. Benj. Tappan, 1830. 1827, Rev. Allen Greely, 1830. 
1828, “ 24, Gorham. 1830, Rev. D. Thurston, 1833. 1830, Rev. Chas. Jenkins, 1831. 
1829, 23, Waldoboro’. 83.4, Rev. B. Tyler, p. p. 1834, 1832, Rev. D. M. Mitchell, 1833, 
330, 22, Winthrop. 1834, Rev. S. Johnson, 1836. 1833, Rev. Benj. Tappan, 1836. 
1831, 21, Fryeburg. 1837, Rev. J. W. Ellingwood. 1836, Rev. David Shepley. 
832, 26, Wiscasset. 
1833, 25, Portland. Corresponding Secretaries. 
1834, 24, Bath. 1827, Rev. Asa Cummings, 1833. 
1835, 23, Bangor. 1835, Rev. Charles Freeman. 
1836, 21, Augusta. 
1837, 27, North Yarmouth. 


LIST OF MINISTERS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MAINE, 
JUNE, 1837. 


[The following list has been prepared from the last published minutes of the Conference. s. s. 
stands for stated supply. ] 


CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE. 


Adams George E., Brunswick. Libby Daniel, s. s. Hebron and W. Minot. 
Adams W. B., Lewiston Falls. Merrill J. G., Cape Elizabeth. 
Chapin Perez, Pownal. Miltimore Wm., Cape Elizabeth. 
Chickering John W., Portland, Higa st. Perry Clark, Standish. 

Dwight Wm. T., Portland, 3d ch. Pomeroy Thad., Gorham. 
Emerson Noah, Baldwin and Sebago. Shepherd J. W., Windham. 
Harlow William, Harpswell. Shepley David. N. Yarmouth, Ist. 
Hubart Caleb, N. Yarmouth, 2d. Stevens J. G., Falmouth. 
Jameson Thos., Scarborough. Vaill Joseph, Portland, 2d. 

Jones Elijah, Minot, Un. Cong. Weston Isaac, Cumberland. 

Lane Joseph, Westbrook, Ist. Williams Thos., Poland. 


The following churches are vacant :—Danville, Durham, Freeport, Gray, New Gloucester, 
Raymond, and Westbrook, 2d. 
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OXFORD CONFERENCE. 


Chute A. P., Oxford. Sewal!ll Samuel, Sumner. 
Frost Charles, Bethel. Sheldon N. W., Rumford. 
Greely Allea, Turner, Soule Charles, Norway. 

Jordan W. V., Dixtield. Walker Joseph, Paris, 8. 


Vacant churches are Andover, Gilead, and Paris, N. 


YORK CONFERENCE. 


Bacon Elisha, Eliot. Merrill Stephen, Biddeford, Ist. 
Colburn Jonas, Wells, Ist. Oliphant David, Wells, 2d, 
Fiske A. W., s. s. Alfred. Parker Clement, York, 2d, 
Freeman Charles, Limerick. Powers J. W), Kennebunk. 
Haven John, York, Ist. Rankin Andrew, S. Berwick. 
Hopkins Samuel, Saco. Rice Benj., Buxtor. 

Kimball Ivory, Limington. Smith D. P., Newfield. 

Loring Joseph, Lebanon. Smith Levi, Kennebunkport. 


Vacant churches are Biddeford, 2d, Kennebunkport, N., Kittery, Lyman, Parsonsfield, Sanford 
and Shapleigh. 
SOMERSET CONFERENCE. 


Boynton A., Industry, & s, s. New Portland. May Wm., Strong. 
Douglass N., St. Albans. Feet J., Norridgewock, 
Fargo G. W., Phillips. Sikes Oren, Mercer. 
Hathaway Geo. W., Bloomfield. Turner D., New Vineyard. 
Loring Levi, s. s. Anson aud Athens. Tucker J., Bingham. 


Vacant churches are Cornville, Fairfield, Kingfield, Madison and Solon. 


UNION CONFERENCE, 


Douglass J. A., Waterford. Hurd Carlton, Fryeburg. 
Fessenden J. P., Bridgton, 8. Mason S., Sweden. 
Gooch James, s. s. Denmark and Hiram. Page Caleb F., Bridgton. 
Hills Israel, Lovell. Richardson J. P., Ousfield. 
Vacant churches are Bridgton, N., Brownfield and Harrison. 
KENNEBEC CONFERENCE, 
Adams Thomas, Waterville. Sweetser Seth, Gardiner. 
Hackett Simeon, Temple. Talbot Samuel, Wilton. 
Hyde G. C., Readfield. Tappan Benj. p. p., Augusta. 
Jewett H. C., Winslow. Thurston David, Winthrop. 
Rogers Isaac, Farmington. Underwood Joseph, New Sharon. 
Sewall Daniel, Chesterville. Wilkins J. E., s. s. Albion. 


Vacant churches are Augusta, N., Clinton, Hallowell, Litchfield, Pittston, Sidney, Unity, Vas- 
salborough, Weld aud Windsor. 


LINCOLN CONFERENCE. 


Boynton John, Phippsburg. Lord T.S., s. s. Topsham. 
Cutter E. F., Warren, 2d. Merrill Enos, Alna. 

Ellingwood J. W., Bath, Ist. Mitchell D. M., Waldoborough. 
Goss J. C., Woolwich. Palmer Ray, Bath, 3d. 

Hawes J. T., s. s. Edgecomb. Sewall Jotham jr., Newcastle. 
Kendrick D., s. s. Bristol. Woodhull R., Thomaston. 


Vacant churches are Boothbay, Bremen, Union and Wiscasset. 


PENOBSCOT CONFERENCE. 


Baker John, Monson. Munsell J. R., Lincoln. 
Baker Silas, Hampden. Page Robert, Levant. 
Drake S. 8., Blauchard. Parker W., Orono, Ist. 
Lewis Wales, Brewer, Ist. Pomeroy 8. L., Bangor, Ist. 
Lovejoy J. C., Orono, Old Town. Richardson H., Brownville. 
Maltby John, Bangor, Hammond st. Whitman A. L., Brewer, 2d. 


Vacant churches are Burlington, Dexter, Dixmont, Exeter, Foxcroft, Garland, Guilford, Milo, 
Orrington, Sangerville, Sebec and Williamsburgh. 


HANCOCK AND WALDO CONFERENCE. 


Adams Jona., s. s. Deer Isle. McKeen Silas, Belfast, 1st. 
Beckwith B. B., Castine, Trin, ch. Strickland M. W., Mt. Desert. 
Blood Mighill, Bucksport. Tappan 8. S., Frankfort. 

Brown Geo., s. s. Swanville. Tenney Sewall, Ellsworth. 
Chapman Nathaniel, Camden. Thurston Stephen, Prospect. 

Ellis Manning, s. s. Sedgwick. Wiswell L., Jackson and Brooks, 


Fisher Jona., Bluehill. 
Vacant churches are Aurora, Brooksville, Knox and vicinity, and Sullivan. 
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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, 
Bacheller G., Machias Port. Stickney M. P., Eastport. 
Carlton J., Lubec. _ Stone Thos. T., East Machias. 
Crossett R., Dennysville. ‘Thompson Jas., Cooper and Pembroke. 
Davenport Wm., Perry. Ward 8. D., Machias. 
Vacant churches are Calais, Cherryfield, Houlton, No. 24, Robbinston and Whitneyville. 


The following ministers are without pastoral charges :— 


Allen William pb. p., Pres. Bowd. Coll., Bruns- Kellogg Elijah, Portland. 
wick. Parker Freeman, Wiscasset. 

Belden Jona., Hallowell. Pond E. p. p., Prof. Bangor. 

Bradley Caleb, Westbrook. Ripley Lincoln, Waterford. 

Brown A., Teachers’ Sem., Gorham, Sawyer John, Garland. 

Calef Jona,, Lyman. Shepard Geo., Prof. Bangor. 

Carruthers James. Smith Amasa, Cumberland. 

Cressey Noah. Stinson Hermon. 

Cummings Asa, Ed. Mirror, Portland. Tenney Thos., Teachers’ Sem., Gorham. 

Gillett f. bp. v., Hallowell, Sec’y Me. Miss. White Seneca, Wiscasset. 
Soc. Woods L, Jun., Prof. Bangor. 


Total, 10 conferences ; 122 pastors, of whom 12 are stated supplies ; 63 vacant churches; 20 
ministers without charge, of whom six are engaged in teaching, one is an editor, and onea 
secretary. 


SUMMARY. 





Add. 1836-37. . 37. ‘ Total. 
Prof. Let. is. ° 

79 y2 3,189 
128 21 ) 1 232 
49 22 1,530 
12 : 1,599 
13 c 5 674 
89 : 1,346 
y é : 1 782 
20 1,030 
12 ) : 690 
49 2,187 
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Cumberland, 29 
Hancock and Waldo, 17 
Kennebec, 22 
Lincoln, 17 
Oxford, 11 
Penobscot, 24 
Somerset, 17 
Union, 13 
Washington, 15 


York, 24 | 1 | 
Total, | 189 | 122 | 531 | 351 | 168 | S16 619 | 14,250 


The object of the Maine Congregational Charitable Society, which holds its annual 
meeting at the time and place of the anniversary of the Conference, is to relieve the indi- 
gent widows and children of deceased Congregational ministers. All the Congregational 
ministers of Maine, for the time being, are considered members of the society. Officers, 
Rev. Allen Greely, President ; Rev. E. Gillett, D. D., Vice President ; Rev. Charles 
Freeman, Secretary ; Rev. David Thurston, Treasurer ; Rev. Benj. Tappan, D. D., Wm. 
Ladd, Esq., Rev. Thaddeus Pomeroy, Rev. Joseph Vaill, Rev. D. M. Mitchell, and 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, Trustees. 
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VINDICATION OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


‘1 SEEK NOT YOURS, BUT you.”—Apostle Paul. 
[By the Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Concord, N. H.] 


From the time of the apostles till now, it has been a standing accusation, 
more or less frequent and open, against the ministers of Christ, that their own 
interest is the ultimate end of their preaching and labors; and of course that 
their professions of regard to the glory of God and the salvation of souls, are 
insincere and hypocritical. 

It would be a most interesting theme of inquiry, had we time to pursue it,— 
What has given rise to this common suspicion of dishonesty, or at least of 
selfishness, in the ministers of Christ? Why are they so often charged with 
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preaching for gain or to promote their mere secular interest, and so unfre- 
quently acknowledged as honest laborers for their Master, who receive sous 
FOR THEIR HIRE ? 

We shall not deny that ministers in some cases may have given occasion to 
this charge ; but it 13 unjust to bring it against all ; and we therefore beg of the 
public a candid hearing to what we offer in our own vindication, and in support 
of the proposition that the true ministers of Christ do not seek to gain a worldly 
interest in their people but to save their souls. 

I, We solemnly aver, “ WE SEEK NOT YOURS.” 

We seek not your property. In order that we may live among you and preach 
the gospel, we do indeed expect that you will furnish us the means of subsis- 
tence: For it is ordained that they who preach the gospel, should live of the 
gospel ; and the laborer, in this service, is worthy of his meat, as well as in 
other cases. Matt. x. 10; 1 Cor. ix. LI—14; Gal. vi.6. But we utterly dis- 
claim this as our ultimate end in preaching. We desire not to grow rich at 
your expense, nor even to place ourselves on a level with you as to property. 
We ask not for any of the elegancies or luxuries of life—for nothing more 
than will enable us, without anxiety for our support, to devote ourselves wholly 
to our work. We preach not that we may live; but we wish to live, that we 
may preach for your salvation. 

We seek not to attach you to our persons or interests. Though as men we 
cannot but desire to have the esteem and friendship of others, and would there- 
fore always conduct so as to be worthy of them; yet if you suppose we are 
ambitious to be reverenced for our learning, wisdom, or piety ; to be admired 
for our genius, taste, or eloquence ; to be loved for our affability or benevo- 
lence, with a view to turn your regard for our persons to our own advantage, we 
disclaim, utterly disclaim that this is what we seek. We are aware itisa 
common suspicion that ministers wish to gain ascendancy over their hearers, 
in order to subserve their own interests ; either to retain their place, to increase 
their income, to have the honor of being looked up to with respect and defer- 
ence, or to enjoy the pride of pre-eminence. It would be mere affectation to 
deny that here is a strong temptation to the best of ministers. Possessed of 
like passions with other men, we are in danger of being influenced by the con- 
siderations above adverted to. Our interest is so closely connected with our 
usefulness, that it is difficult to separate them. But in this matter we often 
examine our hearts, and believe we can honestly say, “ We seek not our own 
profit, but the profit of many that they might be saved.” 1 Cor. x. 33. 

Nor, again, do we seek to gain you over to our sect or religious party. 

Our views on this subject, are these: The doctrines which we preach, we 
believe to be the truths of God. As such we love them, and desire that they 
may be embraced by al] to whom we minister. Some of the doctrines we con- 
sider essential to salvation; and all of them important to be understood and 
believed, and salutary in their influence. The forms of worship which we 
observe and teach, we also prefer on the whole to any other, though we do not 
consider them essential, or as being exclusively enjoined in the Scriptures. 
We are therefore always gratified, both when others embrace the doctrines 
which we preach and adopt the modes of worship which we practice. But still, 
we believe that the accepted worshippers of God are not confined to our own 
or any other religious sect ; and that, in regard to these things, it is the duty of 
every person to search the Scriptures, and to be well persuaded in his own 
mind, Our aim therefore to build up our own sect, is subservient to the higher 
aim of rendering those who hear us the sincere and accepted worshippers of 
God. We would rather that a man keep a good conscience toward God, than 
embrace our views without it; and we can therefore honestly aver, that our 
ultimate aim is not the increase of our sect. If we see other and higher ends 
secured, we can rejoice and therein do rejoice. Phil. i. 15 —18; 1 Cor. 1. 13—16. 

Il. But, “we serx you.” The meaning of these brief words is fully 
expressed by the apostle Paul in other language as follows: “TI long for you, 
that I may impart some spiritua! gift unto you. Iam made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some. I endure all things for the elect’s 
sake, that they may ubtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal 
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glory. We preach, warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdom; 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” Rom. i. 11; 1 Cor, 
ix. 23; 2 Tim. ii. 10; Col. i. 22. 

In particular, we seek your conversion. Knowing from Scripture and from 
observation, that those to whom we preach and all men are naturally alienated 
from God, averse to holiness, in love with the world and bent upon some form 
of sinful gratification; we also know that they must be changed in order to be 
saved. “Except ye be converted, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Verily, verily, | say unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
Matt. xviii. 3; John iii. 3; Luke xiii. 5. The several terms, “ conversion,” 
“being born again,” and “repentance,” denote the change which every man 
must experience in this world, in order to be happy hereafter ; and the ultimate 
aim of our ministry is to bring persons to this: Whatever changes or reforma- 
tions are experienced short of this GREAT CHANGE, we know will not avail in 
the day of final judgment; and we therefore frequently, earnestly, and with the 
greatest solicitude, press upon the attention of all, the necessity of this. We 
seek your conversion from sin to holiness. 

We seek your justification. While unconverted, you are under the curse of 
God’s law and momentarily exposed to his everlasting wrath. ‘There is but one 
way of escape from condemnation, and of acceptance with Him against whom 
you have sinned. Jesus Christ is that way. “ By him, whosoever believeth is 
justified from all things, fromm which he could not be justified by works of law.” 
“ He that believeth shall be saved.” We seek therefore to lead you as penitent 
sinners to Jesus Christ ; God will meet you in him and be reconciled. He will 
receive you graciously and love you freely. ‘The very moment that you turn from 
your sins and humbly trust in the merits of a crucified Saviour, with love to his 
character and a disposition to follow his example and obey his commands, that 
moment the curse of the law is taken off from your soul, and you are justified or 
brought into a state of acceptance with God that shall issue in eternal life. 
Acts x. 43; Rom. iii. 22—25; viii. 1. 

As further included in our aim, we seek your sanctification. True holiness in 
the heart of man begins with his conversion; but the increase of it unto com- 
plete perfection, is sanctification. It is a gradual work: as it advances, the 
dominion of sinful principles and habits become weakened ; the Christian graces 
are strengthened; the evidences of justification grow brighter, the hope of 
eternal life stronger, and the consolations of religion more abundant and pre- 
cious. Sanctification, as to its progress, “is like leaven hid in meal, which 
gradually diffuses its influence till the whole mass is leavened ;” like the “ light 
which shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect day ;” and like the “ seed 
which shoots up, first the blade, then the ear, and next the full corn in the ear.” 
We therefore seek, “that you may be changed into the divine image, from 
glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord;” that “the fruits of the Spirit— 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and tem- 
perance, may be in you and abound ;” yea, our prayer, as well as the aim of 
our preaching is, that the very God of peace will sanctify you wholly, and that 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body, may be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Furthermore, we seek your elernal glory in heaven. We regard you as beings 
destined, after the short period of this life is over, to enter upon the retributions 
of an everlasting state. Now your character for that state is forming, and 
according to it shall be your weal or wo in eternity. We anticipate your final 
trial ; we would save you from impenitence here, that when you stand before 
God in judgment, you may not be numbered among his enemies on the left 
hand, and hear the sentence, “ Depart from me!” Oh, no! We seek rather 
to see you stand on the right hand of the Judge; we desire to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy; to hear bim 
welcome you to the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world ; 
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glory and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
turever and ever.’ 

Such, we solemnly aver, is our aim in preaching. 

111. You may now ask for the evidence that our assertions are to be relied on. 
«You disclaim selfish and secular ends in your work, and avow that your aim 
is the spiritual and everlasting good of others ; but it is natural for men to con- 
cecal their interested motives, and for ministers especially to wish to be thought 
very sincere, in order the better to accomplish their objects.” Such is the 
language of objection. In reply to which we observe :— 

1. ft is unjust and wrong in you to impute selfish motives, indiscriminately, to 
the ministers of Christ. If our word is entitled to credit in ordinary matters, it 
ought to be received in this, unless you can point out facts in proof of our selfish 
ends. Did our example or conversation contradict our word, then indeed we 
could not expect to be believed, But we have a right to demand that you 
specify facts in the case ; that you name the very things which make it mani- 
fest that we seek “yours” and not “you.” If facts warrant you in fixing the 
charge upon particular persons, do it; but you may not impute to all what per- 
haps is not true of one in fifty or a hundred. 

2. Further: if our aims are selfish, then you must admit that we rarely ac- 
complish them. What do we gain of yours to compensate us for years of study 
and expense to prepare for our work ; and for the unremitting labor and anxiety 
with which we prosecute it? Do we gain your property ?—grow rich by your 
liberality? The sight of a people that do, or would, knowingly thus enrich 
their minister, would truly be wonderful to behold. No; the average compensa- 
tion of ministers in this country is less than that which any mechanic and trader 
in ordinary circumstances can earn; reckoning our necessary expenses for 
books in order to be able to instruct you; our coinpany to which our houses 
are always open, and our charities in which it is expected we shall be liberal ; 
it is only by the most rigid economy that the compensation which we receive 
sustains us. Of this we do not complain; we do not wish it were otherwise, 
It would be injurious to us and detrimental to you, were we made rich by your 
offerings. The Master whom we serve, though rich, yet voluntarily became 
poor; and for his sake we are unwilling to claim, or even to receive more from 
those to whom we minister than will enable us to pursue our work without 
interruption and.anxiety. As to our popularity with you and our interest in 
your affections; we value them chiefly as a means of higher good, and can 
readily sacrifice them at the call of duty. If you suppose that our aim is to 
gain these by being hypocritical ministers, we are certainly objects of pity, not 
to say of contempt. For unless our consciences are seared, you must know 
that our employment would be a source of misery to us. Every time we 
denounced sin in others, we should condemn ourselves. Every warning to the 
wicked that we uttered, would be admonitory of our hastening doom. Every 
word that we spake of death and of judgment to come would echo our unfitness 
for either; and every time we thought or spake of heaven, we should be 
reminded, we have no inheritance there! Dr. Scott, who at first entered upon 
the ministry with mere selfish aims, makes the following affecting confession; 
“ Being statedly employed, and with the appearance of solemnity in the public 
worship of God, whilst I neglected him in secret; my conscience clamorously 
reproached me with base hypocris y, and I bevan to conclude that if eternal 
torments were reserved for any sinners, I certainly should be one of the num- 
ber. And now again I was filled with anxious fears and terrifying dreams, 
especially as | was continually meditating upon what might be the awful con- 
sequences should I be called ‘hence by sudden death. Even my close applica- 
tion to study could not soothe my conscience nor quiet my fears; and under 
the affected air of cheerfulness I was truly iniserable.” * Sad choice, miserable 
portion ' Ifa man, for the sake of gain, or affec tion, or worldly interest of any 
kind, will thus be the author of his own misery! Better be a hewer of wood 
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and a drawer of water; yea, a slave, to be whipped and trodden upon by a 
tyrannical master, than be an insincere and ungodly preacher of the gospel. 

3. But further in evidence of our honesty, we refer you lo the manner in 
which we discharge our ministry. *If we seek “ yours” rather than “ you,” why 
do we adopt a course so likely to give offence ? What doctrines do we preach ? 
Those which the carnal mind naturally loves ?—those which are most readily 
and with the least evidence believed and embraced by the mass of mankind ? 
Alas! we find it is now as jit was in apostolic times ; that the very truths which 
we are commissioned to preach are foolishness to some and a stumbling-block 
to others. Yet we dare not withhold them. When we preach of God, we 
exhibit his infinite holiness, justice, and sovereignty, as well as his love and 
mercy. We urge the obligations of the Law without abatement—pressing the 
great command, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ We charge upon all the violation of this Jaw ; yes, 
a deep and radical aversion of heart to it; and hence urge the necessity of 
being born again. We demonstrate the utter inadequacy of all works of a 
sinner to procure the favor of Ged, without an atonement; and then preach 
Christ and him crucified, as the Redeemer mighty to save. We hold forth 
Curist as the last hope of a ruined world, and drive the sinner from every 
other refuge to which he would tly. We unfold the terrors of the Almighty to 
the impenitent and unbelieving. We prove from reason and Scripture, the 
certainty of judgment to come and the retributions of eternity. Are these the 
doctrines which are suited to please wicked men ?—for the preaching of which 
to them, they will be likely to give a liberal reward? No. If we sought to 
please rather than save you, we should not bring such unpleasant truths to your 
ears and urge them upon your belief and practical regard. But we woulda 
thousand times rather run the hazard of incurring your displeasure, than offend 
our Master. It is no object with us to enjoy your favor, affection, and gifts, and 
lie under the frowns and wrath of our Judge. We dare not therefore preach 
smooth doctrine; we dare not tell you otherwise, than that your hearts are 
naturally full of evil and must be changed; that God’s law is immutable and 
you must forever suffer its penalty, unless you repent and trust alone for salva- 
tion in the atoning merits of a crucified Saviour. 

If we sought “ yours ” rather than “ you,” should we follow you with so many 
reproofs and warnings against the sins which you love and practice ?—or re- 
monstrate with you for neglecting known duties? What sin do we spare? If 
you profane the name of the Lord; or break the Sabbath; or disobey parents 
and superiors ; or are malicious and envious ; or commit fornication or adultery ; 
or steal, or bare false witness; or even covet; we tell you of it, and warn you 
to desist. If you cherish a worldly mind, are covetous, ambitious, ungenerous, 
and unkind ; if addicted to intemperance in any form—as to food or drink; or 
if you are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, we admonish and warn 
you of the consequences. Alas! we are often exceedingly pained even to 
speak of these sins ; probably much more than you are to commit them: but we 
dare not see sin upon you and be silent. Better for us to warn, though we incur 
your displeasure, than be silent, and guilty of your blood! 

As to your neglect of known duties—you will bear us witness that we admit 
of no excuses for it. We follow you into all the relations and walks of life, 
and urge on you obedience to every divine command. Do you restrain prayer 
in secret or in your family ; neglect to train up your children for God ; to study 
the Scriptures; attend on public worship; to commemorate the Lord’s death at 
his table, or to bear a part in spreading the gospel through the world ?—we do 
not allow your conscience rest while guilty of such neglect; but plainly 
declare, “ Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of our Father which is in heaven.” Yea, 
“That servant who knoweth his Master’s will and doeth it not shall be beaten 
with many stripes.” 

We warn you also against resting in professions and external duties. We 
allow no past experience as evidence of true religion without present holiness 
and obedience. The backslider, we warn; the lukewarm, rebuke. We address 
every class of hearers—the aged, the middle aged, and the young; the rich and 
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the poor; the prosperous and the unfortunate, as we judge their circumstances 
demand. Who of you can say, we are partial? Do we flatter any ?—do we 
spare professors of religion when out of the way, more than non-professors ? 
—do we seek the applause of the learned, more than the improvement of the 
ignorant ?—the favor of the rich and influential, more than the salvation of the 
poor? If not, on what ground are we charged with seeking “yours” and 
not “ you?” 

4. As another evidence to the same point, we refer you fo our abundant and 
often erhausting labors. Were it a matter of calculation with us, to do just as 
much as would satisfy you without any extra labors, we might be suspected of 
regarding our own Case quite as much as your welfare. It might suffice for us 
to preach two sermons on the Sabbath, attend a weekly lecture, visit the sick, 
officiate at funerals, and keep up a friendly intercourse with the families of our 
charge. But do we thus stint our labors? However you may charge this upon 
some, you surely will not upon al] preachers of the gospel. Look at the apostle 
Paul: Did he spare himself? When charged with seeking his own interest, 
his reply was, “I will very gladly spend and be spent for you, though the more 
I love you, the less I be loved.” “ Laboring night and day, we preached the 
gospel unto you.” “{ count not my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” Said Whitefield, “The more we 
do, the more we may do for Jesus. I sleep and eat but little, and am constantly 
employed from morning to midnight, and yet my strength is daily renewed.” 
Again, “ It is near eleven at night and nature calls for rest. I have preached five 
times this day, and weak as I am, through Christ strengthening me, could preach 
five times more. I want more tongues, more souls, more bodies, for the Lord 
Jesus. Had I ten thousand he should have them all.” Said David Brainerd, “I 
cared not how or where [ lived, or what hardships I went through, so that I could 
but gain souls to Christ.” Payson said, “ Had this morning such a view of the 
worth of souls, that I could not rest at home ; but went out to visit my people, 
to stir up the members of my church to pray for divine influences. Longed all 
day to do something for the glory of God and the conversion of sinners.” 

But few of you can sympathize with ministers in their work, or even appre- 
ciate their labors. There is, first of all, a deep feeling of responsibleness, that 
presses upon the heart with weight enough to crush an angel. Then, they are 
unceasingly on the study, how they shall best discharge their duties and save 
the souls of their people; they must enrich their minds with knowledge, in 
order to instruct you; they must replenish their hearts with grace “ from the 
fountain,” that they may preach with a divine unclion ; they must have an eye 
upon all your spiritual dangers and foes, and with a sort of ubiquity, be with 
you in your houses and in your fields—in the social meeting and in the house 
of God ; on the week day and on the Sabbath. ‘They are often wearied in the 
service of the ministry, but never weary of it. If you consider the time that is 
necessarily occupied in study for preparation to preach ; in visiting all the sick 
and attending funerals ; in giving counsel to inquirers ; in superintending church 
matters ; in visiting families ; in preaching lectures; in teaching and watching 
over the rising generation ; in sustaining benevolent objects, and in keeping up 
a proper connection with ministers and churches abroad; and if you further 
take into the account, that these abundant labors often subject them to great 
personal inconveniences and sacrifices ; draw on them the reproaches and oppo- 
sition of the wicked ;—and especially, if you could know that the ministers who 
perfurm these labors, are often deeply humbled before God, because they can 
accomplish no more; and that they are much in prayer for greater strength and 
ability to labor:—Sure we are, you would acknowledge, that they seek not 
“vours ” but “ you.” 

5. We beg you to consider one further circumstance in evidence of our aim 
to secure your salvation. Itis a delicate theme: But, as Paul said, “God is 
my record, how greatly I long after you in the bowels of Jesus Christ ;” so can 
we ca!l God to witness the anxiety which we feel for your souls. We select 
our texts with prayer, and often prepare our sermons amid ejaculations and 
tears—we often feel a trembling of heart when we are about to meet you to 
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deliver our message ;* and we go from our knees to the pulpit and from the 
pulpit to our knees. We are depressed with the apprehension, that through our 
negligence or untitness for our work, God will withhold his blessing from you ; 
or that through your unbelief and rejection of our message, we shall prove to 
you a “savor of death unto death, and not of life unto life.” Oh! did you fully 
know the heartfelt sorrow which we feel, when we witness no good fruits from 
our labors; and on the other hand, the inexpressible joy which animates our 
bosoms when we witness the conversion of a single sinner, or the growing sanc- 
tification of believers,—you would not, you could not charge us with seeking 
“yours” and not “you.” “ What is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? 
Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

IV. We conclude our vindication with three general remarks which appro- 
priately pertain to the subject: 

1. The first is, that ministers ought to avoid the very appearance of selfish- 
ness in their work. If they are charged with it being innocent, they certainly 
will be, if guilty. Particularly, they siould not allow any selfish considerations 
to influence them in choosing the work of the ministry. In the Episcopal ordi- 
nation service, the candidate solemnly declares that “he judges himself to be 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take this office upon him ”—which is 
blasphemy unless it is true. In the ordaining councils of Congregational 
churches, the candidate is asked, “ What are your views and motives in enter- 
ing upon the work of the ministry?” Solemn question! If he is conscious 
that his aim is, ease, honor, wealth, or a standing among the reputed wise and 
good, or the obtaining of a livelihood in an easier way than he could otherwise 
do; if any worldly motive whatever prompts him, he is unfit for the work, and 
it is sacrilege in him to touch it. His motive must be the honor of God in the 
salvation of souls; lie must be moved by the Holy Ghost to take this office; 
he must have an experience of the power and consolation of religion in his own 
heart; must feel a tender concern for the souls of his fellow-men; be willing 
to renounce worldly conveniences, and honors, and profit, and so far as need 
be, to spend and be spent in labors for their salvation. Yea, he must feel ina 
degree as Paul did, “necessity is laid upon me; yea, wo is unto me, if I 
preach not the gospel.” ‘The practice common in some Christian denominations 
and adopted by some parents, of devoting a son to the ministry, as one of the 
learned professions, without primary reference to his spiritual qualifications, is 
essentially wrong; and for a young man to deliberate with himself, whether 
he can best promote his own interest and get through the world, by being a 
lawyer, physician, teacher, trader, or minister, is proof of at least one thing—he 
is not called of God to preach the gospel. 

Ministers must also avoid the appearance of selfishness in settling the terms 
of contract with their people. On their part, there should be no appearance of 
bargaining ; no dispute about the salary which they shall receive, nor even a 
nice adjustment of the terms. Any anxiety in a minister respecting these 
things will create a suspicion of covetousness or secular ends, and injure his 
character as a minister of Christ. Better suffer the loss of all things, than 
seem to make a gain of godliness. He has a right to expect a competent 
support from the people whom he serves; but if they do not cheerfully give 
it, the Joss must be his, and the 31n will be theirs. 

He should moreover avoid all appearance of secularity in his pursuits 
and business transactions. There may be cases when duty will require a 
minister to labor with his own hands, as Paul did; or to devote a portion of his 
time to some secular pursuit in order to sustain himself in the ministry. But 
this should always be subordinate to his ultimate object, and necessary to the 
accomplishment of it. For the same general reason, ministers ought to have 
nothing to do with party-politics ; know no favorites among their people; cher- 
ish no sectional prejudices ; especially they should avoid undue attention to the 








* “T never preached a sermon,” said that excellent minister, Thomas Shepard, “ which did not cost me 
prayers and strong cries with tears in the composing of it. | never preached the sermon, of which L had not 
first got good to my own soul. I never went up to the pulpit but as if going up to give account to God of 
my conduct.”— Buck's Anecdotes. 
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rich, learned, and influential, in comparison with the poor and ignorant. All 
souls are of equal value. And all the intercourse of a minister with his people 
should be with a view to save them. 

2, Our second general remark is addressed to those who without just cause, 
charge ministers with selfish aims. hy, we demand, do you make and reit- 
erate this charge? What evidence have you of its truth? Can you specify 
facts that warrant it in regard to particular individuals? Then name them; 
but think not to fasten the slanderous imputation upon all. Is it a small sin in 
the sight of God, that you thus wrong us? It is however a small matter to be 
judged of you, or of man’s judgment. ‘The most that we regret is, the wrong 
you do to yourselves and to others, Alas! how can we benetit you, when you 
impute our honest endeavors to instruct and save you to the base motive of 
seeking your property or favor? If you attend on our ministry, the thought 
that is ever uppermost in your heart is, that this is our trade and living, and we 
are not honest men; and therefore you may well quiet your conscience in sin! 
This sentiment you communicate to your children and neighbors, and thus hin- 
der our usefulness to them. But we repeat the question, and wish you to 
answer it in the fear of God—MWhy do you thus accuse us? Have you no selfish 
ends in view? Is it not because we stand in the way of your unrighteous 
dealings and ungodly practices ?—because we disturb you in your sins? Ahab 
called Elijah “the troubler of Israel ;” and Paul excited a mighty tumult once 
in Ephesus, because he gained so many souls to Christ, that one Demetrius and 
others thought “their craft was in danger.” Why else do infidels, political 
demagogues, traffickers in rum, managers of theatres, and the whole host of 
those who live by ungodly gains, oppose themselves so violently to the preach- 
ers of the gospel? You charge us with wishing to promote our interest to your 
injury. No! we wish to secure your eternal interest by turning you from your 
wickedness—and we shall never cease to warn you of your guilt and danger, 
until you change your course or our voice is silent in death! 

3. Our third remark is, that people who sustain the gospel ministry, should 
cherish the same end that ministers themselves do. Many motives may induce 
a people to support a minister. They may do it in accordance with public 
opinion ; because it is respectable ; because a good minister in a good meeting- 
house, will increase the relative value of property; because he will exert a 
favorable influence on the literary and moral character of the community, ; 
because, in accordance with custom, they wish him to visit the sick, and officiate 
at funerals ; or because his performances are in good taste, and he is unto them, 
“as one that has a pleasant voice_and playeth well on an instrument.” We do 
not say that these and similar motives should have no influence—but the pre- 
dominant motive should be, the same as his—their own salvation. Every time 
he stands in the pulpit, every time you see his face, yea, every time you think 
of him, reflect: ‘ His business is to seek my salvation.” ‘Then further reflect, 
and say to yourself: “Is this, indeed, his aim ?—this the object for which he 
assiduously labors? Is it for this alone or chiefly, that he preaches so often, 
prays, visits, and converses with us, and seems ‘willing to wear out his life? 
Then why should it not be my aim too; why should [ not give heed to the 
things which I hear and practise them, and let him have the joy of my salva- 
tion.” If you concede that your aim should accord with that of your minister ; 
we would, in conclusion enter into a solemn compact with you and obtain your 
pledge and promise, that you will not die under our ministry in impenitence ; 
but meet our overtures of mercy in the name of Christ, and consecrate your- 
selves to the service of God forever! We would make such a compact with 
you who are far advanced in life, and who, during a period of thirty or fifty 
years have withstood our efforts to save you ;—with you, who have lived through 
many seasons of the most glorious displays of divine grace, and felt the striv- 
ings of God’s Spirit, but have hitherto resisted them ;—with you who have been 
awakened to a sense of your sins and danger, and asked, “ What shall I do to 
be saved?” but have again sunk back to a state of unconcern. We wish all 
you who are now young, to promise in the fear of God, that you will not die in 
your sins, under our ministry, but as we preach to save you, that you will imme- 
diately and with the greatest earnestness seck to be saved. We urge upon all 
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who are now unconverted, to enter into this compact, because you cannot pos- 
sibly do us a greater wrong than to persist in your sins. “Is it not hard dealing 
with your minister, when he is watching for your soul as one that must give 
account, that you should rob him of his comfort and make him pursue his work 
with sorrow and with tears?” Say not, that you pay your part toward his 
support. There is no adequate pay but the salvation of your soul! [f you 
disappoint him of that, all his preaching, and prayers, and visits, and labors, and 
anxieties for you, will stand in account against you at the day of judgment. He 
must himself witness against you, that you refused to comply with the terms of 
salvation that he made you—that you allowed him not to enrol your name among 
the followers of Christ—never administered to you the symbols of a dying 
Saviour’s love...... And you must sink into interminable misery under the 
weight of all his sermons, and prayers, and labors for your salvation! ‘To save 
yourselves from so dreadful an end, turn now to God, that so you may be your 
minister’s joy and crown of rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


[Prepared by William Jenks, D, D., a member of the Society. ] 


Tue common remark, that no nation can trace so readily and accurately its 
origin, as ours, has been grounded, no doubt, on the consideration of the pro- 
gress of European society at the time our country was discovered. The three 
centuries and a half, which have now nearly elapsed since that period, have 
formed, comparatively, times of light, and mutual influence, in the history of 
mankind. By printing, extended navigation, and commercial treaties, the 
nations have apparently approximated each other; and it would seem, that, 
even of necessity, the history of each must be recorded and known. 

But, in fact, the preservation of the particulars involved in the progress of any 
people, is a distinct and definite labor for some individual, or association, appro- 
priately devoted to the subject. Official documents must, indeed, in civilized 
nations, exist; but these are necessarily meagre and restricted, or formal and 
uninteresting: and the historian is compelled to gather his materials from a wide 
surface, and to welcome the intelligence derived from the more private memoir, 
as well as the public record. 

If such observations apply even to the old establishments of Europe and Asia, 
in which the series of public documents and private memoirs, has, in so many 
instances, been kept almost unbroken ; it may easily appear, that the difficulties 
attending the often perilous work of colonization, succeeded by the alteration 
of character and pursuits in the descendants of original colonists, must enhance 
the labor of collecting materials for historical use. 

Thus, for instance, in the settlement of New England, we should imagine 
that, engaged in as it was when science and literature had produced their won- 
ders at Oxtord, Cambridge, and other seats of learning in the mother country, 
no material fact would pass without observation, nor fail to be transmitted to 
our times. And it is, indeed, a subject for gratulation, that several of the actors 
in the busy scenes of that day were qualitied by education and experience for 
the task. ‘Thus was the illustrious Winrurop, first governor of Massachusetts, 
and so were several of his associates. But, not being at once intrusted to the 
press, for no press had been erected, their memorials, in their single precious- 
ness, were exposed to the ravages of fire, the negligence and indifference of 
subsequent possessors of them,* and the innumerable “ changes and chances ” 
of an emigrant’s fortunes. 





bs The fate, for instance, of the learned President Chauncy’s MSS. as related in Allen's Biographical 
Dictionary is in point. A member of the Historical Society, not many years ago, had been promised, on 
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The Rev. Dr. Corron Marner prepared several memorials, especially of an 
ecclesiastical character, at a period tolerably early, while yet many of the first 
race of immigrants were alive. But his desultory manner of writing, much like 
a modern review, did not allow him to establish his narratives by a severe atten- 
tion to dates and historical facts, nor to give attentiun to statistical details. 
Valuable as are many of the materials he has left us, we are grieved to think 
how much he might have done for our history, and has yet neglected. 

Similar remarks might apply to Gooxin,* and Hussarp,t and to Morron,t 
to Exsot,§ and Wituiams,|| whose works have been, either by members of this 
Society, or by the Society itself, reproduced to the public ; and it was not until 
the time of Hurcuinson,{| that a history at all worthy of the subject appeared 
before the world. 

Previously, however, to the accomplishment of any portion of this labor, the 
Rev. Mr. Prince** had, with indefatigable zeal, and at no inconsiderable 
expense, collected a mass of documents in reference to the country, both in 
printed works and MSS. Early in life he had conceived the idea which he 
labored to embody in his “ New England Library.” Of this valuable collection, 
which suffered the predatory and destructive violation of a barbarous soldiery 
during the revolutionary war, a portion only remains, divided between the study 
of Mr. Prince’s successor, and the library of this Society. To the latter desti- 
nation have been consigned, by loan, or deposit, such portions of these treas- 
ures as were deemed essential in a historical view, or valuable as books of 
reference.tt 

The destruction, by fire, of the ancient, original library of Harvard college, 
in 1764, and the dispersion, or destruction, by a mob, of the valuable collection 
of books and MSS. in the hands of governor Hutchinson,{{ some of which 
belonged to the State, but were loaned for the completion of his History, must 
have irrecoverably deprived the country of many precious records. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that literary men, who reflected on all these and 
many other losses, sustained in various ways, should desire a place of deposit 
for whatever scattered remains might be yet accumulated, and an association 
to preserve and use them. 





his application for that purpose, the indulgence of examining a barrel or two of ancient papers, in a neigh- 
boring town, belonging toa family descended of the early settlers. © They are now,” said the lady,“ in 
the garret—an unfit place for you toenter;” and the inspection was deferred. On calling again, be had 
the mortification to learn, that, as the occupants had been repairing the house, these papers, being found 
in the way, had the day before been committed to the flames ! 

* Gookin’s “ Historical Collections of the [ndians in New England,” rich as they are in details, yet leave 
much to inquire for. Happily, another work of his has, at length, after lying long in England, been pub- 
lished in the Transactions of a sister society here. 

t See Savage's Winthrop, I. 296, 7. 

t The remarks, however, may not be thought applicable to the edition of Morton with which we are now 
favored from a discriminating, industrious, and learned editor, who has so greatly enriched it with his 
notes. Judge Pavis’s edition of the * Memorial” was published in vo. 1826. 

§ Few particulars, comparatively, of a historical kind, are gleaned from the productions of this emi- 
nently pious, devoted, and successful missionary and pastor. Like the primitive Christians, his effort was 
rather “ to live, than to record, great things.” 

|| The remark just made in reference to “the apostle Eliot’ may apply to Roger Williams, several of 
whose letters, autograph MSS. were contained ina volume of the ‘Trumbull collection belonging to the 
Historical Society, which perished in the conflagration of November 16, 1825. He has found, however, able 
biographers in the late Rev. Dr. Bentley and Rev. Prof. Knowies. 

In the highly valuable notes with which Mr. Savage has accompanied his edition of Gov. Winthrop’s 
History, will be found an appreciation of Hutchinson's merits as an accurate, laborious, and well-informed 
historian. ‘Two volumes of his History of Massachusetts, with an Appendix of important documents, had 
been printed before his departure for England. Within a few years, the concluding volume has been pub- 
lished there. It seems desirable, that an American edition of the whole, with additional notes, should 
appear. It is believed, that a proposition of this nature was net long since made to our eminent jurist, 
Judge Story, whose engagements have not allowed him to give the project attention, Could it engage, as 
successfully as did the History of Winthrop, the learned labor of the diligent antiquary who so happily 
edited that work, the writer doubts not that the public and himself would have no cause for regret. Much 
and steady light, in addition even to Minor and Brapvrorn’s Histories, will, we may anticipate, be thrown 
on the stirring period of Hutchinson's life, when we shall possess the long expected, entire collection of 
the works of the elder President ApaMs, preparing, as is understood, by his distinguished son. 

** Mr. Prince’s historical work, the New England Chronology, with the additional numbers designed for 
a second volume, has been faithfully edited by a member of the Historical Society, the Hon. N. Hare, 8vo. 
1826 But for most of what may be important in relation to Mr. Prince, the writer must gratify himself 
by referring to the excellent * History of the Old Svuth Church,” by his late beloved Christian brother, the 
lamented Dr. Wisner. 

tt The deposit of these selected volumes and MSS. was made in 1814, under a specific and recorded agree- 
ment. ‘The selection was confided to the late Rev. Dr. Houmes and Atogen Bravrorpo, LL. D. In effect- 
ig the object, Dr. Harris also had, from the first, been deeply interested and active. 


++ 


+} See Hoimes’s Annals, and Eliot's Biographical Dictionary. 
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It is difficult, if not impracticable, to discover, at the present period, the 
actual geri of the Society, in the first thought, intention, or effort of any indi- 
vidual mind. Mr. Watteur, the only survivor of the first ten who associated, 
does not sustain the claim made for him by the late Dr. Snow,* and by Dr. 
Allen. The writer will, therefore, avail himself of the reminiscences and 
minutes of his valued friend, the Rev. Dr. Harris, better able, perhaps, than 
any one now living, to ascend to the fountain head of the institution, having 
taken a very early and deep interest in its success, 

The Rey. Dr. BenKNar has been uniformly regarded as a principal founder 
of this Society. His valuable History of New Hampshire had been written 
under great disadvantages, and published with inadequate patronage. The 
labor of twenty-two years, as he states, Was devoted to it; and in his last 
volume, published in 1793, nine years after the first, it Is said, that the sale of 
the preceding volumes had not defrayed the expense of publication. He had 
been at great cost, of time and labor at least, in amassing the materials for his 
work. Several of these were now his own—others were, of course, in public 
offices. 

Dr. Beixnap, by the interest of friends who knew his worth, had been trans- 
ferred from his parish in New Hampshire, and had become a pastor in Boston; 
and he, having “engaged in preparing his American Biography, and Hon. 
George R. Minor,” the elegant historian of the Insurrection in Massachusetts, 
“who was occupicd in writing a continuation of Hlutchinson’s History, had 
frequent occasion in 1789,” observes Dr. Harris, “of conferring together with 
reference to materials to be consulted. They knew that the Rev. Dr. Exiort 
possessed the Ms. of Hubbard’s History; that Rev. Dr. Tuacuer had the 
diary of his ancestor, a very early settler; and concluded that Hon. James 
Winturop, of Cambridge, retained papers of his ancestor, the governor, and of 
other branches of that celebrated family. ‘To have a place of common deposit 
of such documents, for ready access and consultation, they proposed to these 
gentlemen to unite with them, in contributing and collecting aids to their own 
labors and those of others.” In 1790, therefore, a meeting was helden, the day 
however is not given, to agree on the object. Five gentlemen were present, 
and the Society, it appears, was then virtually formed. But on separating, at 
the adjournment, each agreed to bring a friend to the next meeting. Accord- 
ingly, on the 24th of January of the next year, teri persons met, and embodied 
themselves with due formality. The Hon. Judge Tupor, Rev. Drs. BeLtKnap, 
Tuacner and Entior, and Judge Winrurop, attended the first informal 
meeting: and at the embodying were present, beside them, Rev. Dr. Freemay, 
Judge Minor, Hon. W. Bayutes, of Dighton, Judge Suniivas, and Mr. 
Wattcur. Yet, in the printed paper inserted in their volumes, the * estab- 
lishment” of the Society is dated 1790. 

Judge Suntivay, afterward governor of the Commonwealth, was chosen 
President, Mr. Watceur,t Recording Secretary, Dr Berknar, Corresponding 
Secretary, Judge Tupor, ‘Treasurer, and Dr. Exsor, Librarian. 

The orsecrs of the association were, not only to collect and to preserve, but 
also to communicate such materials as might be procured for a complete history 
of this country, with its topography, natural productions, and aborigines, as also 
a view of ail valuable efforts of ingenuity and industry made by its inhabitants, 
with biographical and statistical delineations, and accounts of institutions of a 
benevolent or literary kind, or in any manner connected with the welfare of the 


* History of Boston, p. 356, Pres. Allen's Biographical Dictionary, art. Belknap. 

t The writer ought never to name this ainiable and accomplished “scholar, and modest, benevolent man, 
his early patron and friend, without grateful emotions. Dr. ELtot says of himself. that “his taste alwavs 
led him to collect curious MSS. and ancient books;” and that “he was favored with manv letters of the 
Hutehjuson and Oliver families.” His venerated father had been an attentive collector of similar docu- 
ments, and enjoyed the correspondence of Houtts, with occasional accessions to his library from a source 
so muniticent, 

t This gentleman early oceupied himself in collecting books and MSS.: and, by copying, which was 
with him a favorite idea, to multiply the chances that a rare or unique document should descend to pos- 
terity. The far greater part of this collection is now, by the liberality of the late owner, the property of 
the American Autiquarian Society, aud a part has gone to Bowdoin college. 
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country, and illustrating the progress of its civilization and prosperity, in arts 
or science, and in agriculture, commerce, or manufactures.* 

In pursuance of their plan, the associates began their collection, consisting at 
first of mutual contributions of books, MSS. and such articles of curiosity, con- 
nected with their object, as were offered by their friends. We regard with 
astonishment the immense collections of books in Europe—and are mortified 
oncomparing with them the scantiness of our own literary resources. Yet it is 
to be remembered, that ages alone have sufficed to amass the former—and that 
public acts of the respective governments have successively augmented them. 
Thus the Royal Library of Paris, the first establislinent of the kind in Europe, 
is indebted to a law of near three centuries’ continuance, that a copy of every 
work he publishes be presented to it by each bookseller. With such aid, the 
increase is no marvel.t But, in relation to the collection now contemplated, it 
commenced with private efforts of men of restricted means, 

“Their meetings were first held in the office of Judge Minot, in Spring lane. 
But, being liable to interruption there, they obtained the use of a small apart- 
ment in Faneuil Hall, being the north-west corner of ‘the attic,’ a place,” says 
the writer’s authority, “ as retired and recondite, as explorers into the recesses of 
antiquity could think of visiting.”{ In a few months, however, after this 
removal, they were accommodated in the building originally erected for the 
proposed linen-factory,) in which the Massachusetts Bank transacted business, 

Their literary materials increasing, they were anxious to present them to the 
public ina permanent form. But it was “the day of small things,” ond the 
means were wanting for publication. In this emergency, it was proposed by 
Dr. BeLknap, in the autumn of 1791, to encourage a periodical contemplated 
by two young men,|| just commencing the business of printing. Accordingly, 





* The following is a copy of the original record, in which, with peculiar elegance of language, the aim 
and design of the Society are developed. 

“The preservation of books, pamphlets, manuscripts and records, containing historical facts, biographi- 
cal anecdotes, temporary projects, and beneficial speculations, conduces to mark the genius, delineate the 
manners, and trace the progress of society in the United States, and must always have a useful tendency 
to rescue the true history of this country from the ravages of time, and the effects of ignorance and 
neglect. 

* A collection of observations and descriptions in natural history and topography, together with speci- 
mens of natural and artificial curiosities, and a selection of every thing which can improve and promote 
the historical knowledge of our country, either in a physical or political view, has long been considered as 
a desideratum; and as such a plan can be best executed by a society whose sole and special care shall be 
confined to the above objects: We the subscribers do agree to form such an institution, and to associate 
fur the above purposes, subject to the following regulations. 

“ArticLe 1. This Society shall be called the Historical Society, and consist of a number not exceed- 
ing thirty,* whe shall, at the time of their election, be citizens of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“Arr. 2. That each member, at the time of his admission, shall pay five dollars, and two dollars an- 
nually, to create a fund for the benefit of the institution And any member shall be exempted from the 
annual payment of two dollars, provided he shall, at any time after six months from his admission, pay to 
the treasurer thirty-four dollars in addition to what he had before paid. 

“Art.3. All elections shall be made by ballot. No member shall nominate more than one candidate 
at the same meeting, and all nominations shall be made at a mceting previous to that at which the ballot 
is to be taken. 

“Art. 4. There shall be four stated meetings of the Society in each year, namely, on the last Tuesdays 
of January, April, July and October, And occasional meetings shall be convened on due notification from 
the president, or, in case of his absence, by one of the secretaries, upon the application of any two of the 
members. 

“Art. 5. There shall be annually chosen, at the meeting in April, a president, a recording and corres- 
ponding secretary, a treasurer, a librarian, and a standing committee of three. 

“Art.6. All communications which are thought worthy of preservation, shall be entered at large, or 
minuted down in the books of the Society, and the originals be kept on file. 

“Art. 7. At the request of any two members present, any motion shall be deferred to another meeting 
for further consideration before it is finally determined upon. 

“Art. 8. All accounts shall be kept in dollars and cents. 

“Arr. 9. Five members present shall be a quorum for all purposes, excepting those of making altera- 
tions in, or additions to the aforegoing Articles, and the election of members. 

“Art. 10. No member shall be chosen unless there are eight members present at the election. 

“Arr. ll. The first Article shal! not restrict the Society from electing corresponding members in any 
other State or country. 

“ Art. 12. The members who are chosen in other States and countries shall not exceed the number of 
thirty,t and shall not be required to make contribution with the members who are citizens of the Com- 
mounwealth, 


t See a valuable paper on libraries, and the poverty of our own, in the July No. of the North American 
Review, the present year, 
{ Notes of Rev. Dr Harris. § Where Hamilton place now is, in Tremont street. 
| Messrs. Joseph Belknap and Alexander Young. 


* Enlarged, subsequently, and “ sixty ’’ substituted. 
t Altered, «s before; and several! articles have been ultered also, or enlarged, as became requisite. 
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in a sheet attached to the “ American Apollo” which made its appearance 
weekly, in 17/2, commencing with the year, the publications of the Society 
began, and thus was completed the first volume of their “ Collections.” These 
now amount to twenty-six volumes, divided into series of ten volumes each, 
denominated decades, the last volume of each decade containing the index of 


the series. As they were originally printed in small editions, several of the 


volumes have, of necessity, been re-committed to the press. Still it is difficult 
to obtain the set complete. 

In order to forward the designs of the Society, their Corresponding Secretary 
had already addressed to many gentlemen, throughout the United States and 
the adjacent islands, the following “ Circular Letter,” with its accompaniment: 


“ Sir, 
“ A Society has lately been instituted in this town, called the Iisroricat 


Society; the professed design of which is, to collect, preserve, and communi- 
cate materials for a complete history of this country, and accounts of all valua- 
ble efforts of human ingenuity and industry, from the beginning of its settle- 
ment. In pursuance of this plan, they have already amassed a large quantity 
of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts ; and are still in search of more: a cata- 
logue of which will be printed for the information of the public. 

“ They have also given encouragement to the publication of a weekly paper, 
to be called the Amertcan Apo.io; in which will be given the result of their 
inquiries into the natural, political, and ecclesiastical history of this country. 
A proposal for the printing of this paper is here inclosed to you; and it is 
requested that you would promote subscriptions; and contribute to its value 
and importance by attention to the articles annexed. ‘The Society beg leave 
to depend on your obliging answer to these heads of inquiry, when leisure and 
opportunity will permit. 

“ Your letters addressed, free of expense, to the subscriber, will be gratefully 
received, and duly noticed in the Society’s publications ; and you will have the 
satisfaction of contributing to the general stock of knowiedge, with which they 
hope to entertain the public. 

“In the name, and by order of the Society, 
“Jeremy Bevxnap, Cor. Sec. 


“ Summer street, Boston, .Nov. 1, 1791.” 


“ Articles on which the Society request information. 


“1. The time when your town was granted and incorporated; its Indian 
name ; when the settlement began; whether it was interrupted, and by what 
means ; to what colony or county it was first annexed ; and if there have been 
any alterations, what they are, and when made. 

2. The exploits, labors and sufferings of the inhabitants in war; particular 
accounts of devastations, deaths, captivities and redemptions. 

3. Divisions of your town into parishes and precincts, or the erection of new 
towns within the former limits. 

4. Time of gathering churches of every denomination; names of the several 
ministers ; the times of their settlement, removal and death; and their age at 
the time of their death. 

d. Biographical anecdotes of persons in your town, or within your knowledge, 
who have been remarkable for ingenuity, enterprise, literature, or any other 
valuable accomplishment ; an account of their literary productions, and, if 
possible, copies of them. 

6. ‘Topographical description cf your town and its vicinity ; mountains, rivers, 
ponds, vegetable productions ; remarkable falls, caverns, minerals, stones, fossils, 
piginents, medicinal and poisonous substances, their uses and antidotes. 

¢. The former and present state of cultivation, and your thoughts on further 
improvements, either in respect to agriculture, roads or canals. 

8. Monuments and relics of the ancient Indians; number and present state 
of any remaining Indians among you. 

9. Singular instances of longevity and fecundity, from the first settlement to 
the present time. 
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10. Observstions on the weather, diseases, and the influence of the climate, 
or of particular situations, employments and aliments, especially the effect of 
spirituous liquors on the human constitution. 

11. Accurate bills of mortality, specifying ages and casualties, the proportion 
of births and deaths; and the increase or decrease of population. 

12. Accounts of manufactures and fisheries, and thoughts on the further im- 
provement of them. 

13. Modes of education, private or public ; what encouragement is given to 
schools; and what is done to advance literature ; whether you have a social 
library, What is the number of books, and of what value. 

14. What remarkable events have befallen your town, or particular families 
or persons at any time. 


P.S. Any books, pamphlets, manuscripts, maps or plans, which may conduce 
to the accomplishment of the views of the Society ; and any natural or artificial 

roductions which may enlarge its museum, will be accepted with thanks. 

The library of the Society is deposited in an apartment of the Massachusetts 
bank. Any person desirous of making a search among the books or manu- 
scripts, may have access to it, under such regulations, and at such hours, as may 
be known by applying to any one of its members.” 


Circulars, of import similar to this, with further enlargements, have been, 
since that period, repeatedly distributed among gentlemen of science, or of 
curious research, and have occasionally elicited very valuable communications. 

Three centuries having elapsed, in 1792, from the first discovery of America, 
the Society resolved to notice the period.* Dr. BeLknap was therefore ap- 
pointed to deliver a discourse on the 23d of October. This was done, and the 
discourse printed—remaining a pleasing monument of the fine talents and 
diligent investigations of the author; who gives, within its covers, the public 
notice of his having advanced in preparing the volumes of his “ American 
Biography,” + with proposals for subscription. 

At the close of 1793, when the “'Tontine Crescent” had been nearly finished, 
a room was most liberally offered to the Society by Witiiam Scowray, 
Cuaries Butrincn, and Cuaries VauGuan, Esquires, the gentlemen under 
whose superintendence the erection had been effected. It was in the centre of 
the block, in Franklin place, over the Boston Library. The noble donation 
was gratefully accepted, and the public letter of thanks bears date January 11, 
1794. It follows. 


“ Gentlemen, 

“Your obliging letter of the 3lst of December last, offering to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society a room in the centre building of the Crescent, 
I have communicated to the Society. That association had its origin in a 
sincere wish to promote the honor and happiness of United America, and the 
labor of its members has been, and now is, employed with unremitting zeal and 
industry, in collecting and preserving those materials, which will give a foun- 
dation to a political, as well as a natural history of the country. Our fellow- 
citizens, recognizing the utility of our plan, have been very liberal and assiduous, 
in yielding us assistance and support. By these means we have amassed a 
great number of books, printed productions, ancient manuscripts, and natural 
curiosities. The government of this Commonwealth has directed the Secretary 
to deliver us copies of public proceedings ; and we hope that the general, and 
other governments, will afford us aid and countenance in the same manner. 

“Thus situated, and with these prospects, nothing could be more congenial 
to our wishes, or acceptable to our interest, than the generous offer you have 
made. We derive no small degree of pleasure from the consideration, that the 
donation is made by gentlemen, whose feelings for the public interest, and taste 


i 


* Centuria!l celebrations have since received the marked attention of the Society, as in 1820 at Plymouth, 
and in 1828 at Salem, &c. 

t T'wo volumes only have been published ; the first in 1794, and the second in 1798; but it is understood 
that no inconsiderable progress was made before the author's decease toward a third volume. 
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for architecture, have ornamented the capital with buildings so exceedingly 
elegant as the Crescent. 

“fam directed by the Society, of which I have the honor of being president, 
to present to you their most cordial thanks for this mark of respect to their 
institution ; and to assure you, that a grateful sense of your generosity and 
goodness shall be preserved until the Society shall cease to exist. 

“[ have the honor to be, gentlemen, with sentiments of respect, your most 
obedient and humble servant, 

“James SuLuiivan.” 


This room continued to be occupied by the Society until 1833. The situation, 
however, having long been thought to expose the Society too much, from the 
difficulty of approach, to the irreparable loss of its acquisitions in case of fire, 
various efforts had been made by special committees* at different times, to 
obtain a place more commodious in its access, and promising greater safety ; 
but with no favorable result, antil the erection, on the spot. originally occupied 
by the Boston Athenwum, of the substantial stone building which now accom- 
modates that invaluable institution, the Savings Bank. By a subscription of 
several members, aided more largely by generous friends, who appeared to feel 
that the object was of high public utility, arrangements were then effected,} by 
which an entire story, besides a convenient upper room, was devoted to the 
increasing treasures of the Society, and appropriately fitted for the purpose. 

But we must return, The prospect of a location which, at the time it was 
made, was so very acceptable to the Society, drew forth the desire, and estab- 
lished the propricty of petitioning for an act of incorporation. As early, indeed, 
as July, 1792, the subject was agitated; it was assigned to a committee in 
January, 171%; but at the mecting which voted thanks for the room, and pre- 
pared for securing to the Society, and occupying it, the matter was expedited 
with new spirit; and on the 19th of february, 1794, granted in ample form by 
the legislature. 

[n this act of incorporation, the following twenty-nine resident members, the 
number of which the Society then consisted, are legally embodied, viz. William 
Baylies, Esq. Jeremy Belknap, D. D. the Rev. Alden Bradford, Peleg Coffin, 
Esq. Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL. D. Jolin Davis, Esq. Daniel Davis, Esq. Aaron 
Dexter, M. D. the Rev. John Eliot, Nathaniel Freeman, Esq. the Rev. James 
Freeman, the Rey. Thaddeus Mason Harris, Isaac Lathrop, Esq. George 
Richards Minot, sq. the Rev. John Mellen, Jun. Thomas Pemberton, William 
Dandridge Peck, the Rev. Jolin Prince, Kzekiel Price, Esq. James Sullivan, Esq. 
David Sewall, Esq. Rev. Peter Thacher, D. D. William Tudor, Esq. Samuel 
Turell, Dudley Atkins Tyng, Esq. James Winthrop, Esq. Thomas Wallcut, Red- 
ford Webster, and William Wetmore, Esq. With the usual provisions, they are 
allowed to hold real estate producing an income of £500 per annum, and personal 
estate, beside books, papers, and articles in their museum, to the amount of 
£2,000. ‘Their number is not to exceed sixty, exclusive of honorary members 
residing out of the Commonwealth ; and the legislature reserves to each of its 
branches free access to the library and museum. 

Soon after the incorporation, the circular letter was enlarged with new par- 
ticulars, and directions given for the preservation of subjects in natural history, 
which were requested afresh, and with new urgency, from the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, together with books, pamphlets, manuscripts, &c. to 
enrich the cabinet and library. 

The story of the building, now appropriated to the objects of the Society, 
consists of a hall and the library room. In the former is found a number of 
ancient and modern portraits. ‘Those of the families of Winslow,t and Phillips, 
beside several single portraits, as of Increase Mather, Gov. Hutchinson,§ Gen. 
Lincoln, Lafayette, at an early period of life, Gov. Griswold, the Hon. Judge 





* The Hon. Mr. Quincy, especially, was for years, and more particularly during his mayoralty, desirous 
and engaged to produce a mutual accommodation for several of the literary and scientific associations, 
whose seat is the metropolis. 

t At a cost of 86,500. | These are, at present, but deposited with the Society. 

) Believed to be unique, and as such solicited by the family in England, as a loan, for copying. 
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Davis, recently president of the Society, will attract attention. That of the 
first Gov. Winslow, of the “ Old Colony,” is peculiarly masterly, and supposed 
to have been painted by Vandyke, while Mr. Winslow was in England as a 
commissioner. 

It is very desirable that this department be increased. The portraits of 
governors of the Commonwealth, so judiciously hung in the senate-chamber of 
the State-house, with the large and valuable exhibition of similar kind made in 
the library of Harvard college, and the few in Faneuil hall, where a series of 
the mayors of Boston might well be looked for, excite the wish, that public 
places may become more and more ornamented with the products of the pencil 
and burine, to transmit to other times the features of worthy men. How large 
the catalogue may be of such reliques, the writer has no means of knowing; 
but our “ guide books,” as in old countries, must soon be expected to declare. 
Doubtless there are not a few yet existing on sufferance in many private 
families, which would be very acceptable to the community, if in some similar 
way rendered public and stationary. 

The library consists principally of printed books and MSS. on American 
history, though by no means exclusively confined to it. It numbers near 6,000 
articles, many of which are precious. ‘The most ancient MSS. are, probably, 
a fragment of the Laws of Hoel Dha, in Welsh, and a specimen, in a medical 
treatise, of the English language in the reign of Richard IL, with an illumi- 
nated missal, and a few similar productions. Then follow autograph letters 
and treatises of several of the fathers of New England. A large collection of 
these, and of documents of a more recent date, had been made by Gov. 
Trumbull of Connecticut, and are now bound in twenty-three volumes, folio, 
the property of this Society. 

It is not to be supposed, that, how important soever a collection of documents 
of a religious nature might be regarded, the Society limits itself to these. Yet 
as a large part of the early authors of our country were clergymen, and the 
original establishments in New England were made on religious accounts, it is 
not surprising that no inconsiderable portion of the publications and MSS. pos- 
sessed by the Society are of an ecclesiastical nature. Still the collection is very 
imperfect; and our Congregational body of churches are but very scantily 
furnished with materials for their history. ‘The attested records of ecclesias- 
tical councils, and the particulars of ordinations, are often suffered to rest with 
the neglected papers of individual clergymen, and undergo the usual fate which 
awaits “old and musty writings, relating only to the dead, and of no use to the 
living.” It were to be wished, that the safe keeping of these and similar memo- 
rials might be uniformly intrusted to the archives of the Society. The subject 
has been repeatedly suggested in private, has been laid before the convention 
of ministers, and by a special committee presented to several of the more 
ancient churches—to obtain, if no more, the copies of church records. The 
value of all these documents may at some time be great—especially to the 
future ecclesiastical] historian. 

Several periodicals have at different times been undertaken and failed, while 
others have survived, and still flourish. Some of these are found in the library. 
But it is still very defective ; and complete sets, desirable as the acquisition 
might be, are now, it is feared, to be rather wished and hoped for, than ex- 
pected. 

Newspapers have been greatly desired, and sedulously, at an early period of 
the Society’s labors, sought after and solicited; yet the collection is far from 
complete. Nevertheless, there are some, especially such as relate to the pro- 
gress of the revolutionary struggle, which have often been consulted ; and for 
minute, local information, highly prized. Several editors have contributed to 
increase this stock, and receive, as they merit, public thanks for their liberality. 
Perfect files, of the earliest especially, young as our country is, are, perhaps, 
hardly, if at all, to be found. An eminent foreigner,* and the fact is curious, 
has been among the most successful single collectors of these flitting leaves ; 
and, thanks to the liberality of a Boston merchant,t the results of his care 





* Epevina. t Mr. Tuornvike. 
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enrich the library of our University. The Antiquarian Society also has a very 
large collection* —but that of this Society was, of course, at an earlier period of 
avail to the community. 

The public documents of the general government, which have of recent years 
been transmnitted from Congress, are a valuable part of the Society’s treasures ; 
which have been occasionally increased, though, it is feared, not uniformly, by 
the legislature of Massachusetts. 

No small attention has been paid to the collection of maps, charts, and plans 
—of which the number is very respectable, and has been of public use, as well 
as an essential aid in private researches. 

The publications of the Society have consisted almost entirely of its well- 
known “Cou.ections.” These, as has been stated, now extend to two decades, 
and six volumes of athird. They are in an &vo. form, and by their convenient 
size, and cheapness of execution, are better calculated, it is judged, for a wide 
and beneficial circulation, than the more stately and expensive volumes of the 
older European establishments of scientific and literary character. They 
embrace, of course, a great variety of miscellaneous information on almost all 
topics connected with the history, not of the United States only, or of their 
colonial condition, from the settlement of the respective States, but of the con- 
tinent likewise—and even occasionally of the mother country, and others in 
Europe, so far as their relation demands. 

In such a field, it would be presumptuous in the writer of this “ account” to 
attempt a discrimination, with regard either to the productions, or their respec- 
tive authors. Many pages, however, of the volumes, consist of republications 
of treatises out of print, and more, of valuable MSS. of former days. In pro- 
curing these, the industry and care of many members of the Society, and the 
kindness of friends, have been conspicuous. The particular merits of every 
worthy contributor it were invidious to attempt to ascertain ; nor can the value, 
indeed, of the materials themselves be fully appreciated in the present day. 
They have, in many cases, been absolutely rescued from destruction, and a 
future age alone will develope their worth. 

By the liberality of the late governor Gore, who was president of the Society 
from 1806 to 1818, a large addition has been made to the library from his own 
collection, and a bequest of $2,000, increased, very acceptably, its funds. 

From the present president of the Society, a donation of several ancient 
books and papers of the family of Winrurop, enriches, with other important 
benefactions, the Society’s treasures—among which may be numbered a copy 
of the portrait of his illustrious ancestor, the first governor of Massachusetts, to 
the publication of whose journal, or history, his respected descendant largely 
contributed. 

The zeal of ALpEN Braprorp, Esq., LL. D., one of the few survivors among 
its earliest members, and a large contributor to the history of his country,} as well 
as to the Collections of this Society, induced him to obtain from the govern- 
ment of the State permission to extract from the Hutchinson papers in the 
Secretary’s office such as the Society might deem worthy of publication. The 
MSS. also of the Danrorra family were procured by him, and placed in the 
archives of the Society. 

To the Rev. Dr. Harrist{ the Society is indebted for a long and vigorous 
interest in its walfare, evincing itself in the procuring of several valuable docu- 
ments, especially those which relate to the family of Marner, as well as for his 
contributions to the Collections. 





* Made originally by the distinguished printer, [satan Tomas, Esq., LL. D., its first president, whose 
extensive connections and long editorial labors gave him great advantages, and which has been subse- 
quently increased. 

t Dr. Bradford's separate historical publications are, A Collection of State Papers, 8vo. 1818. History 
of Massachusetts, from 1764, the period to which Judge Minot carried his Continuation of Hutchinson, to 
July, 1775, published in 1822. A second volume carried the history to 1789. History of Massachusetts 
from = to 1820, in oue volume, 8vo. and the History of Harvard College, published in this journal 
recently. 

t More than thirty years since, Dr. Harris gave an account of his Tour to the State of Ohio, a publica- 
tion which, beside its interesting view of the ancient mounds, &c. will serve by way of contrast, to exhibit 
the unexampled advances made since in roads and cultivation. His Account of Dorchester, Historical 
Collections, volume ix. 1303, has been often referred to with high commendation. 
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The original arrangement of the library, and the first formation of its cata- 
logue, were mainly due to the persevering industry of Rev. Timorny Aupen,* 
recently president of Alleghany College, but at that time residing in Boston, 
and to his beloved and lamented friend, the late Rey. Dr. McK ean.+ 

The recovery of our Indian languages, a labor which has been with so much 

ardor and success prosecuted by M. Du Ponceav,t{ in reference to the Dela- 
ware, has engaged the special attention of the Hon. Judge Davis, president, of 
late, of the Society, and of the Hon. J. Pickerine, Esq., some of whose labors 
in this field enrich the volumes of the Society’s Collections. Indeed, such 
recovery has been deemed, by some, but a duty due to the memory of those 
whose pleasant land we occupy, and whose welfare employed the benevolent 
exertions of Error, Gooxin, the Mayrurws and Corrons, the memorials of 
whose deep interest in the aborigines may be said to hallow the Collections 
themselves. It may also in this connection be remarked, that some of the 
remains of our Indians, are found in the cabinet of curiosities, which the Society 
is forming. It is to be lamented that they are so few. But when the perishable 
nature of their productions is considered, and their wandering mode of life, it 
will easily appear, that little beside their tools and weapons could be expected 
to remain. Of these there are several, and they are mingled with similar proofs 
of industry and skill obtained by early navigators to the north-west coast of Amer- 
ica, and presented by several of our enterprising merchants. ‘The cabinet, how- 
ever, has not grown rapidly—and much of the cause, perhaps, may be found in 
an increasing desire to acquire and preserve such specimens in the different 
museums, which have from time to time been formed and patronized—a result of 
the very kind the Society desires to witness. 

The funds for the progress and support of the Society’s designs, have been 
obtained in part from annual assessments on the members, partly from the sale 
of the “Collections,” and in no small degree from the liberal contributions of 
its nore wealthy members. In consequence also of the delivery of a series of 
lectures on historical subjects, during the evenings of a few past winters, by 
some of the distinguished friends or members of the Society,§ an addition has 
been made to its pecuniary resources. ‘The legislature has likewise purchased 
for distribution in the several towns of the Commonwealth, some hundreds of 
copies of the Society’s edition of Hubbard’s Iistory, and of the Journal of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, or, as it is more properly to be styled, his “ History of New 
England,” the latter edited, and greatly enriched with most valuable notes, by 
the present treasurer, of the Society, the Hon. James Savace. 

It has been said already, that it were an invidious task to particularize and 
discriminate, in mentioning the literary labors of members of the Society ; yet, 
as several have been already named, a few further references nay seem abso- 
lutely requisite. Thus, it is not to be overlooked, even in the present sketch, 
that, the attention of the legislature having been drawn, about twenty years 
ago, to the condition of the public records of the “ Old Colony ” of Plymouth, a 
commission was instituted, of members of this Society, viz. the late Rev. Dr. 
Freemay,|| Samuen Davis, Esq., recently deceased, and B. R. Nicuoxs, Esq., 





* In imitation of Weever’s Funeral Monuments, which, with antiquaries, are in no small repute, Mr. 
Alden has published five small volumes of a Collection of Epitaphs. These establish obituary dates, and 
have allowed opportunity for occasional biographical sketches, the work admitting of indefinite enlarge- 
meut. 

t He was taken away at a comparatively early age from a circle of strongly attached friends—few of 
whom have had greater reason than the writer to cherish his memory. He is understood to have been the 
author of an Addition to Wood's Continuation of Goldsmith's History of England, published in two large 
Sve. volumes, 1814. He was also the biographer of Rev. Dr. Eliot ; see Historical Collections, volume i. 
second series. 

} See the volumes of the American Philosophical Society for these labors of their greatly distinguished 
president. 

§ From the avails of the lectures, the arnount which has thus far been paid into the treasury is but little 
short of $1,000. 

|| Few of the members have taken a deeper or more persevering concern in the interests of the Society 
than the gentleman now named. With his theological views the writer will not be expected to harmo- 
nize, Yet willhe never forget the obligations under which he has been laid by the early and effective 
friendship and urbaaity of this studious and accurate scholar and honest man, Dr. Freeman was pecu- 
liarly attached to the “ Oid Colony,” the seat of his family, and illustrated its local history in various com- 
munications, scattered through the Collections of the Society. He was also known to have made a very 
considerable preparation of geographical materials in reference to the United States, and his review of 
Morse’s Geography is not forgotten. 
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“to examine the said records, files, and documents,—and to report how far, in 
their opinion, it may be proper to have the same deposited in the archives of 
the Secretary of State, for the use of legislators, historians, and antiquarians; 
and how far it may be useful to multiply copies of the whole.” ‘They reported, 
that “it would be of benefit to the present age, and still more to posterity, to 
cause a fair transcript to be taken, and copies to be multiplied by printing the 
most useful articles.” The result has been, the transcription of a mass of these 
records, amounting to eleven folio volumes, which are now deposited, with the 
twenty-two volumes of original records, in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth.* ‘To have aided in such an arrangement is gratifying, as is 
the contemplation of the attention paid by enlightened legislators ¢ to preserve 
and diffuse an accurate knowledge of the settlement and growth of our country, 

One great and important work, achieved by a distinguished and_ beloved 
member of this Society, the late Rev. Dr. Llonmes, for several years its Corres- 
ponding Secretary, must not be passed in silence. His “ American Annals,” an 
edition of which has been published in England, will remain a highly creditable 
and valuable monument, not merely of accurate and laborious research, sound 
judgment, and inviolable fidelity, but of patriotism also and philanthropy ; and 
while it illustrates the history of his country, from its discovery down to our 
times, will not fail to spread the reputation of the author, and endear his 
memory. 

The History of Maine,t by the late governor Sutiivay, and his account of 
the Penobscotts,§ are an important contribution to a full knowledge of that 
rising and flourishing member of our Union. 

The various valuable publications of the Hon. W. Suttivan, the late W. 
Tupor, Esq., the Hon. Jostan Quincy, Mayor of Boston, and now President of 
the University in its neighborhood; of the Hon. Judge Srory, of governor 
Everett, of Mr. J. E. Worcester, and of Jarep Srarks, Esq., who is doing 
so much to illustrate the name of our WasHINGTOoN, as well as to embalm his 
own—reflect honor on the Society of which they are members, and aid in 
accomplishing its patriotic aims. 

Similar remarks might be made in reference to several other works, as of 
Lincoun’s History of Worcester, Lewis’s of Lynn, Suarruck’s of Concord, 
Fevt’s of Salem, Hamilton, [pswich, and Essex, and the entertaining History 
of Boston, by the late Dr. Ssow, whose blameless character is cherished by the 
Society, and whose early death they regret. T’o several objects also of this 
Society the amiable, accomplished, and lamented Buckminster devoted no 
small attention.|| 

But neither the occasion, nor the space allotted to this “ Account ” will allow 
enlargement, however gratifying it migit be to the writer to indulge the recol- 
lection of departed associates and friends, or to dwell on the worth of those 
who happily survive. He will close this sketch with a catalogue of members 
of the Society, for which he acknowledges his obligations to the well known 
accuracy and attention of his respected friend, the Rev. Dr. Pierce. 


. 
tent <bye ~. 
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Resident Members, in the order of their election. 


Mr. Thomas Wallcutt, Joseph Coolidge, Esq. Hon. John Pickering, LL. D. 
Hon. John Davis, LL. D. Joseph Tilden, Esq. Hon. Nahum Mitchell, 

Rev. T. M. Harris, DD. Hon. James Savage, N. G. Snelling, Esq. 

Hon. Josiah Quincey, LL. D. Hou. Charles Juekson, LL. D, B. R. Nichols, Esq. 

Rev. Jouathan Homer, D. D. Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D. Hon. Nathan Hale, 

Hon. T. L. Winthrop, LL. D. Hon. Joseph Story, LL. De Rev. Samuel Ripley, 

Hon. William Sullivan, LL. D. Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, His Exc. Edward Everett, LL. D. 
Hon. John Quincey Adams, LL. D. lehabod Tucker, Esq. Hon. J. ©. Merrill, 

Rev. John Pierce, D. D. Hon. Francis C. Gray, Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 





* See an account of this commission, &c. in vol. ii. 3d series, Hist. Coll. p. 258, seq. 

t Under the authority and patronage of the legisiature, a publication has recently been made, by W. 
Brigham, Esq. of the most material parts of these documents, in a legal view. Similar publications have 
been in progress for several years in England, with splendid results; and France is now re-publishing her 
ancient original historians 

} Itis an interesting literary fact, that, on the completion of this work, its author disposed of the copy- 
right for $200, which he presented to the Society. 

§ See Collections of Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. ix. 

| For littl more than a year was he connected with it, yet he contemplated a work, “ On the Sources 
of American History,” which, had he lived to complete it, might have been of high worth. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Tue praise of having originally established schools, belongs to some bishops 
and abbots of the sixth century. They came in place of the imperial schools 
overthrown by the barbarians. In the downfall of that temporal dominion, a 
spiritual aristocracy was raised up, to save from extinction the remains of learn- 
ing. Some of these schools seem to have been preserved in the south of Italy, 
though merely, perhaps, for elementary instruction. But in France the barba- 
rism of the later Merovingian period was so complete, that, before the reign of 
Charlemagne, all liberal studies had come to an end. Nor was Italy in a much 
better state at his accession, though he called two or three scholars from thence 
to his literary councils; the libraries were destroyed, the schools chiefly closed; 
wherever the Lombard dominion extended, illiteracy was its companion. The 
cathedral and conventical schools, created or restored by Charlemagne, became 
the means of preserving that small portion of learning which continued to exist. 
They flourished most, having had time to produce their fruits, under his suc- 
cessors, Louis the Debonair, Lothaire, and Charles the Bald. 

The early history of the university of Paris is involved in much obscurity. 
Its foundation goes back to a very remote antiquity ; but the precise epoch of 
its establishment as a school cannot well be ascertained. When we consider 
the barbarous state of letters in the early ages of the French monarchy, and the 
characters of the princes who then governed France, we cannot hope to find 
traces of any establishment dedicated to the promotion of the sciences, or to 
the instruction of those who might wish to advance in the career of literature. 
Some of the early French monarchs, however, there is reason to believe, had in 
their own palaces seminaries for the education of the young nobility of their 
court; but it is to the reign of Charlemagne that we must refer the foundation 


of what has become the university of Paris. The foundation of Bologna and of 
other universities soon followed. 


I. History of the University of Oxford. 


The opinion which ascribes the foundation of the university of Oxford to 
Alfred cannot be maintained with certainty. Ingulfus, abbot of Croyland, is 
the only authentic early writer that can be adduced to this point. He declares 
that he was sent from Westminster to the school at Oxford, where he learned 
Aristotle, and the first two books of Tully’s rhetoric. Since a school for dialec- 
tics and rhetoric subsisted at Oxford, a town but of middling size, and not the 
seat of a bishop, we are naturally led to refer its foundation to one of the kings; 
and none who have reigned after Alfred, appears likely to have manifested such 
zeal for learning. The passage of Ingulfus, however, is regarded by some as 
suspicious ; and against it we must set the absolute silence of other writers. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, about 1180, seems the first unequivocal witness to the 
resort of students to Oxford, as an established seat of instruction. But it 
is certain that Vacarius read there on the civil law in 1149, which affords a 
presumption that it was already assuming the character of an university. John 
of Salisbury does not seem to mention it. It was a school of great resort in the 
reign of Henry II., though its first charter was only granted by Henry III. It 
became in the thirteenth century second only to Paris in the multitude of its 
students, and the celebrity of its scholastic disputations. England indeed, and 
especially through Oxford, could show more names of the first class in this line 
than any other country. Honest Anthony Wood expatiates on what he thought 
the glorious age of the university. “What university, I pray, can produce an 
invincible Hales, an admirable Bacon, an excellent, well-grounded Middleton, a 
subtle Scotus, an approved Burley, a resolute Baconthorpe, a singular Oakham, 
a solid and industrious Holcot, and a profuund Bradwardin ? all which persons 
flourished within the compass of one century. I doubt that neither Paris, Bo- 
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logna, or Rome, that grand mistress of the Christian world, or any place else, 
can do what the renowned Bellosite (Oxford) hath done. And without doubt all 
impartial men may receive it for an undeniable truth, that the most subtle arguing 
in school divinity did take its beginning in England, and from Englishmen ; and 
that also from thence it went to Paris, and other parts of France, and at length 
into Italy, Spain and other nations, as is by one observed. So that though Italy 
boasteth that Britain takes her Christianity first from Rome, England may truly 
maintain that from her, (immediately by France,) Italy first received her school- 
divinity.” 

The university of Oxford is a corporate body, known for ages by the style or 
title of “the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford.” 
This title was confirmed by the legislature itself in the reign of Elizabeth, in 
the following words: “ Be it therefore enacted by the authority of this present 
parliament, that the Right Honorable Robert Earl of Leicester, now chancellor 
of the said university of Oxford, and his successors forever, and the masters 
and scholars of the same university of Oxford for the time being, shail be incor- 
porate, and have a perpetual succession in fact, deed, and name, in the name of 
the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the university of Oxford; and that the 
same chancellor, masters, and scholars of the same university for the time being 
from henceforth by the name of the chancellor, masters and scholars of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and by none other name or names, shal] be called and named 
forevermore.” Its ancient privileges have been recognized and augmented by 
a long succession of royal charters from the earliest periods ; and these charters 
themselves have been sanctioned by parliament. In an act entitled “ An act 
for the Incorporation of the two universities,” it is expressly declared, that all 
letters patent of preceding sovereigns granted to the university of Oxford, 
“shall be good, effectual, and availabie in law, according to the form, words, sen- 
tences, and true meaning, as amply, fully, and largely, as if the same letters 
patent were recited verbatim,” in the act itself. It has always been governed 
by statutes of its own making ; for many centuries indeed by a confused chaos 
of laws without order or arrangement ; but since the chancellorship of archbishop 
Laud, by a digested code under the appellation of “Corpus Statutorum Univer- 
sitatis Oxoniensis,” which, being at that time by special delegates, was ratitied 
in convocation; and which remains still in force, except upon points where the 
exigencies of more modern times have pointed out the wisdom of amendment 
or abrogation. 

The whole business of the university in its corporate capacity is transacted 
in two distinct assemblies, technically termed Houses ; viz. the House of Con- 
gregation and the House of Convocation. The chancellor, or the vice-chancellor, 
orin his absence, one of his four deputies, and the two proctors, or, in their 
absence, their respective deputies, preside in both houses, where, on all occa- 
sions, their presence is indispensably requisite. 

The House of Congregation consists wholly of regents; either of necessary 
regents, or regents ad placitum. By the phrase necessary regents, the statutes 
designate all doctors of every faculty and masters of arts, during the first year 
of their regency, that is, from a period commencing at the act subsequent to 
their respective degrees, and terminating at the succeeding act, though anciently 
the necessary regency included the space of two entire years, a space, which 
custom, previously to the original digest of the statutes, had long consented to 
abridge. By regents ad placitum are meant all persons of the following descrip- 
tions, who have gone through the year of their necessary regency in arts; viz. 
all doctors of every faculty, resident in the university ; all heads of colleges and 
halls, and in their absence, their deputies; all professors and public lecturers ; 
the masters of the schools; the public examiners ; the deans and censors of 
colleges ; and all other masters of arts, during the second year of their regency ; 
a general dispensation annually passing to conclude all necessary regencies 
with the first year. 

The House of Convocation, or, as it is sometimes called, the Great Congrega- 
tion, consists both of regents and non-regents. But the right of sitting and 
voting in that House is confirmed by the statutes to persons of the following 
descriptions: 1. The chancellor, or vice-chancellor, and the two proctors, or 
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their deputies. 2. Doctors in divinity, medicine, or civil law, who are necessary 
regents, and masters of arts during the first year of their necessary regency, 
3. Heads of colleges and halls, and their deputies, and members of the founda- 
tion of any college who have at any time been regents. 4. Doctors in divinity, 
medicine or civil law, living with their families within the precincts of the uni- 
versity ; and professors and public lecturers, who have at any time been regents; 
provided always, that they have performed the exercises required of them by 
the statutes, and paid all the fees which are due to the university and to its 
officers. These conditions are, indeed, in all cases indispensable, and without 
fulfilling them, no one, be his situation what it may, can exercise the right of 
voting in convocation. 5, Convictores, as the statute calls them, that is, all 
persons not belonging to the foundation of any college or hall, who have at any 
time been regents, and whose names have been constaatly kept on the 
books of some college or hall, from the ti:ne of their admission to the degree of 
master of arts, or doctor in either of the three faculties, respectively. Persons 
who have removed from one college or hall in the manner prescribed by the 
statutes, and have been admitted in some other college or hall, within the space 
of three months, are deeimed to have had their names constantly on the books, 
provided that during this interval, they have not avoided any exercise, or other 
burden which the university requires to be borne by its nembers. Doctors and 
masters of arts, who have ceased to be members of the university, and after- 
wards return to it, or who have deen incorporated from Cainbridge or Dublin, 
after a personal residence of [80 days within the year, on producing to the vice- 
chancellor, in congregation, or convocation, a certificate of such residence from 
the head of their college or hall, may claim to be admitted into the house ; and, 
after their adimission, may continue to enjoy the privilege of voting, so iong as 
their names remain on the books of some college or hall, and they comply with 
the conditions above stated. The same privilege may also be enjoyed, on the 
same conditions, by persons who have been adiitted to the degree of M. A, 
D. D., M. D., or LL. D., by diploma or by decree of convocation ; but not by 
those who have been admitted merely to honorary degrees. 

The nomber of regents required to make a convocation is nine, at the least, 
besides the vice-chancellor and proctors ; but for a convocation no particular 
number of members is required. The business of congregation is principally 
confined to the passing of graces and dispensations, and to the granting of de- 
grees. Upon all questions submitted to the house, the vice-chancellor singly, 
and the two proctors jointly, possess the power of an absolute negative. In 
the sole instance of supplicating for graces, every member of the house is 
invested, in addition to his general right of suffrage, with a suspending nega- 
tive upon each grace for three times, as the grace is proposed in three distinct 
congregations; but previously to the fourth supplication, he is required to state 
privately to the vice-chancellor and proctors the ground and proof of his objec- 
tions, which are subsequently submitted to the judgment of the house for appro- 
bation or rejection. All suffrages for or against graces and dispensations in 
congregation, are to be whispered secretly in the ear of the proctor; by a ma- 
jority of which, given in the words placet, or non placet, the fate of the measure 
is ultimately determined, 

The business of convocation is unlimited, extending to all subjects connected 
with the credit, interest, and welfare of the university. In the exercise, however, 
of one particular branch of its privileges, and that certainly a very important one, 
viz. the enacting of new, or the explaining of old statutes, some restriction is pre- 
scribed. If the statute to be explained be a royal, or, as it is commonly called, 
a Caroline statute, the royal permission is first to be obtained. If it be deemed 
advisable to enact de novo, or to explain, any, except a royal statute, it is ordained 
that the measure shall be previously referred to the hebdomadal meeting of the 
heads of houses ; and this meeting, if on deliberation, it approve of the measure, 
draws up the terms in which it is to be promulgated in the House of Congrega- 
tion, and three days after proposed in convocation. As in congregation, so also 
in convocation, the chancellor, or vice-chancellor, singly, and the two proctors 
jointly, are officially invested with an absolute negative upon all proceedings, 
except in elections. In both houses, when the negative of the chancellor, or 
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the vice-chancellor, or of the proctors, is not interposed, (an interposition almost 
as rare as the royal veto in parliament,) every question is decided by the majority. 

All elections (except for members of parliament) are made by a private scru- 
tiny in writing, in which the vice-chancellor presides, and the two proctors are 
scrutators ; and before they proceed to an election for any professor, lecturer, 
or officer, the act of the 3st of Elizabeth is read, and the vice-chancellor ad- 
ministers an oath to the proctors that they will make a faithful scrutiny ; that 
they will not influence the nomination of any one; and that they will pro- 
nounce the person elected, on whom the major part of the votes shall happen 
to fall. ‘Then each elector takes an oath, that he will vote once only in the 
scrutiny, and that he will nominate a person whom he knows, or firmly believes 
to be duly qualified for the office ; and that he will do this without any reward, 
or expectation of reward. After the vice-chancellor and proctors have voted, 
all doctors and masters are admitted to poll according to seniority, if possible ; 
the proctors sitting on each side of the vice-chancellor, and receiving the votes, 
When the poll begins to slacken, the superior bedel of arts makes three procla- 
mations, one at the end of each quarter of an hour, and then the poll is cast up 
by the proctors, and after they have burned the papers, the election is pro- 
nounced. Should there be two or more who have an equal number of votes, the 
senior of them is elected, if they are graduates ; but if not, the chancellor’s or 
vice-chancellor’s approbation decides the election, and the person elected, if 
present, is immediately admitted. 

For the better government of the university, there is also an hebdomadal 
meeting of the heads of houses, who meet every Monday, and at other times 
when convened by the vice-chancellor. This meeting consists of the vice- 
chancellor, heads of houses and proctors, who are empowered to deliberate on 
all matters relating to the preservation of the powers and liberties of the uni- 
versity, and to inquire into and consult respecting the due observance of statutes 
and customs. And in all cases, whenever it appears to them that any particular 
measure would contribute to the literary improvement, the good government, the 
credit or the advantage of the university, they have authority to deliberate upon 
it, in order that it may undergo a grave and serious discussion before it be pro- 
posed in congregation, and decreed in convocation. All the letters likewise 
of the chancellor, in the case of dispensations which are addressed to convoca- 
tion, must, previously to a recital in the house, be sanctioned by their approba- 
tion. [To be continued. } 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Collections of the .Vew Hampshire Historical Society. Vol. 1. 1824, pp. 336; 
If. 1827, pp. 800; IIT. 1832, pp. 302; LV. 1834, pp. 302; V. 1837, pp. 307. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society was instituted in Boston, in January, 1791, and 
was incorporated Feb. 19, 17/4. It was the parent of all similar institutions in the 
United States. The New York Historical Society was instituted in New York city, 
Dec. 10, 1804, and was incorporated Feb. 10, 1°09. The Essex Historical Society, 
Mass. was incorporated June 11, I821; the Maine Historical Society in I=22; and the 
Rhode Island in June 1-22. The New Hampshire Historical Society was instituted 
May 20, 1823, and incorporated June 13, 1523. In Vermont, no society of the kind, so 
far as we know, exists. In Connecticut, the objects of Historical Societies have been 
accomplished, in part at least, by the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Historical Societies exist, we believe, in Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Ohio, 
possibly in one or two other States, besides those alrcady mentioned. 

The New Hampshire Historical Society was formed in Portsmouth on the 20th of 
May, 1823. ‘The publications of the Society now amount to five volumes, containing 
in all more than 1,500 pages octavo. While various ¢entlemen have contributed much 
time to the interests of the Society, and valuable documents to the published volumes, 
to John Farmer, Esq. of Concord, the indefatigable corresponding secretary, especial 
credit is due. In these researches, is his congenial element. To his accurate and 
laborious investigations, not New Hampshire alone, but the whole country will always 
be under great obligations. 
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The principal articles in Vol. I. are Penhallow’s history of the Indian wars; his. 
torical sketches of Concord and Bedford, N. H.; acccunt of a great whirlwind, Sept. 9, 
}x21; the Penacook Indians; various bills of mortality, ete. Vol. IL. contains 
Wheeler’s narrative of an expedition into the Nipmuck country in 1675; instances of 
longevity in New Hampshire; twenty-four unpublished letters of Washington ; an 
account of a number of Indian treaties; memoirs of Maj. Richard Waldron, Rey, 
Lemuel Wadsworth, N. O. Haven, Jr. and James F. Dana; annals of Keene ; histor. 
ical sketch of the Northern boundary of New Hampshire, ete. In Vol. IIL. are 
memoirs of Samuel Dana, Wyseman Claggett, Federal Burt, Abel Parker, John 
Pickering and Oliver Peabody ; sketches of Northwood, Somersworth and Warner; 
anniversary addresses by Hon. Charles H. Atherton and Hon. Salma Hale ; accounts 
of the avalanches at the White mountains, and destruction of the Willey family, by 
T. C. Upham and J. B. Moore ; sketches of graduates of Dartmouth college ; journal 
of Rev. John Pike of Dover; account of the insurrection in New Hampslure in 176, 
ete. Vol. 1V. contains memoirs of Hon. David Barker, Rev. Dr. Nathan Parker, and 
Phineas Stevens; sketches of Antrim, Charlestown, Canterbury, and of the graduates 
of Dartmouth college ; Rev. N. Bouton’s anniversary address; Rev. Dr. R. Farmer's 
directions for the study of English history ; Constitutions of New Hampshire ; Abner 
Clough’s journal, 1746; account of the great earthquake in 1727, ete. In Vol. V. we 
have 77 pages of very valuable remarks on the preservation of public archives, by the 
late R. Bartiett, Esq. of Concord; histories of the towns of Durham, Amherst, New 
Ipswich and Hampstead; Dr. Oliver's anniversary address; a list of counsellors of 
New Hampshire from 1620 to 1837; sketches of Dr. William Cogswell, Hon. John 
Wentworth, Jr. Hon. Meschech Weare, Gen Nathaniel Folsom, Hauserd Knollys, and 
Hon, Samuel Livermore ; journal of Capt. Phineas Stevens, etc. 


2. History of Worcester, Mass. from its earliest settlement to September, 1836 ; 
with various notices relating to the history of Worcester county. By William 
Lincoln. 1837. pp. 383. 

This is one of the best local histories which we have ever seen. The author is well 
known for his taste, accuracy and judgment, as well as for his untiring devotion to 
antiquarian investigations. In conjunction with the late C. C. Baldwin, Mr. Lincoln 
conducted the Worcester Historical Magazine, a work of unpretending character, but 
of great value. The present volume, in addition to an extended and minute account 
of the town of Worcester, contains many valuable notices of the history of the county 
and of the State. We have nowhere read a better history of Shays’s rebellion than is 
found in these pages. ‘The ecclesiastical affairs are related at length, and, what is not 
always the case, are exhibited in an impartial manner. There is a series of biographical 
notices of much interest and value. 


3. The Student’s Account Book. By Allen Lincoln. Boston: Whipple & 
Damrell. 1837. pp. 208. 

The object of this book is to provide students with the means of keeping an account 
of their pecuniary concerns with ease and correctness, and to promote habits of accuracy 
and economy. It is so arranged as to include all the expenditures and receipts of the 
student during a period of ten years, and yet is equally convenient for any shorter time. 
The plan seems to us to be a very good one. All students who adopt this or similar 
methods, will find it to be greatly for their advantage. 


4, Address to the Senior Class in the Theological Seminary of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, on the evening of the Anniversary, Columbia, July 10, 
1837. By Charles C. Jones, professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Government in the Institution. 1837. pp. 18. 


This is a sound and affectionate Address, in which the speaker exhorts his young 
friends on the subjects of personal piety ; knowledge, and the habits necessary to acquire 
a large measure of it; activity in the ministry ; an exclusive devotion to its duties; 
firm attachment to the doctrines of the gospel . purity of moral character, ete. We are 
well acquainted with the spirit and views of protessor Jones, and we rejoice that he is 
in a position where he can accomplish so much for the best interests of the Southern 
country. 


5. The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 1838. 
Boston: Charles Bowen. 1837. pp. 336. 


The nine volumes of this work would be an invaluable series for the library of any 
person, be he merchant, mechanic, farmer, or a member of either of the learned pro- 
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fessions. A large proportion of the matter | DAVID HOYT, Pres. Maryville, Tennessee, Jaly 16, 1837. 


is of permanent “value, and does not perish, 
like common almanacs, with the using. 
Great accuracy, sound judgment, and in- 
defatigable industry are as apparent in the 
ninth volume, as in either of its predeces- 
sors. 

—<>—- 


APPROPRIATE SUPERSCRIPTIONS, 


Over the door of the theological cham- 
ber of the Theological Seminary at Mon- 
taubon, in France, is written the inscription: 
“ The best theologian ts not he who argues 
best, but he who leads the most pious Life, 
and who is most capable of teaching others 
the way of salvation.” Over the door of 
the philosophical chamber, are inserted these 
words: ** Religion is the best of philosophy. 
What the most skilful philosophers have 
sought in vain, by the most painful effort, 
Christ has revealed to us clearly and sim- 
ply.’ Over another room, are these words: 
“ There is no true piety without holiness, 
no true holiness without piety. *_ Gambier 
Observer. 








QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 





ORLANDO G. THATCHER, et. 40, Cong. Bradford, New 
Hampshire, Aug. 19; 1837. 


NATHANIEL PORTER, D. D. ext. 100, Conway, N. H. 


ISAAC BRIGGS, et. 75, Cong. Athol, Massachusetts, July 12, 
1837. 

SAMUEL H. STEARNS, et. 35, Cong. 
at Paris, France, July 15. 

B. HERBERT Ha THORNE, wt. 27, Salem, Mass. July. 

MOSES HALLOCK, et. 77, Cong. Pl. sinfield, Mass, July 17, 

LUCIUS 8S. BOLLES, et. 29, Bap. Lyon, Maas. July 26. 

LEVI PRATT, wt. 37, Cong. Medford, Mass. Aug. 9. 

PLUMMER CHASK, et. 43, Cong. Ne vw urvy, Mass. Sept. 17. 

W. W. HUNT, Cong. Amherst, Mass. Oct. 5. 


HENRY WIGHT, D. D. et. 86, Cong. Bristol, Rhode Island, 
Aug. 12, 1837. 


HOSEA EASTON, at. 38, Meth. Hartford, Connecticut, July 6, 
1537. 

ABRAHAM ALLING, et. 83, Hamden, Ct. July 24. 

ASHLEY M. GILBERT, Pres. Bellport, L. Island, 
Colchester, Ct. Sept. 9. 

MR. FOOTE, Green, New York, June 4, 1837. 

EDWARD HARDYEAR, Epis. New York, July 15. 

SIMEON PETERSON, wt. 41, Free-W ill Bap. Hermon, N. Y. 
July 20. 

ALANSON L. COVELL, at. 34, Bap. Albany, N. Y. Sept. 20. 


late of Boston—died 


died at 





ROBERT GA MBL. E ORR, et. 50, Pres. Patterson, New Jer- 
sey, June 12, 1837. 


RICHARD VARI K DEY, Pres. N. J. Sept. 20. 


— W HEMPHILL, et. 60, Meth. Horeford, 
Aug. 27, 1837. 


RUFUS CHANDLER, Caroline Co. Virginia, July, 1837. 
— yl TUCKER 


Maryland, 


» et. 98, Lincoln Co. North Carolina, July, 
JA ME 3 Ww. DOUGLASS, Pres. Fayetteville, N. C. Sept. 5. 
JAMES CLARK, Savannah, Georgia, July 31, 1837. 

ais a 8S. STONE, et. 30, Mobile, Alabama, Sept. 22, 


ELIPHALET AUSTIN, Austinburgh, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1887. 
JOHN A. W ATERMAN, Meth. by is. Cincinnatl, O. Oca. 6. 


— SCOTT, Meth. Epis. Fulton, Michigan, July 29, 
837. 


GEORGE COWLES, 
N. C, Oct. 9, 1837 


Whole number in the above list, 22. 


Cong. Massachusetts, on the coast of 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


or 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS 





WILLIAM A. Isw ALL, Unit. ord, pastor, Ellsworth, Maing, 
July 5 

LUVHE R’ “ iSW ALL, Cong. 
July I. 

SETH HARDY, Cong. ord. pastor, Vassalboro’, Me. July 12. 

JOSE?PU SEARLE, Cong. inst. pastor, Harrison, Me. July 19. 

IVORY CLARK, Bap. ord. missionary, Lebanon, Me. Sept. 6. 

A. SMITH LYON, Free-Will Bap. ord. pastor, Oxtord, 
Me. Uct. 4. 


SERENO T. ABBOTT, Cong. 


ord. pastor, Brooks, Me. 


ord. pastor, Hampton Falls 


if 


and Seabrook, New Ha: iopshire, July 12, 1837, 

WILLIAM L. BUFFETT, Cong. inst. pastor, Tamworth, 
N. H. July 19. 

ALFRED GOLDSMITH, Cong. ord. pastor, Great Falls, 
N. H. Sept. 13. 

ISAAC R. WORCESTER, Cong. ord. pastor, Liuleton, 
me Sey wt. 

SAMU ne Ni ‘HOLS, Cong. inst. pastor, Barrington, N. H. 

ISA rear KNIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Franklin, N. H. 


Se pt. 27. 
PL IN 'B. DAY, Cong. ord. pastor, Derry, N. H. Oct. 4. 
JOSIAH D, CROSBY, Cong. ord. pastor, Jaffrey, N. H. 


Oct. 4. 

ASAHEL NOTT, Cong. ord. pastor, Winhall, Vermont, 
June 14, 1937, 

CHESTER WRIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Hardwick, Vt. 
June 5, 


REUBEN MASON, Cong. inst. pastor, Westfield and New- 
port, Vt. Sept. 26. 
AUSTIN HAZEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Berlin, Vt. Oct. 4. 


H. A. GRAVES, Bap. ord. 

setts, June 20, 1837. 

AMOS DRURY, Cong. 

June 9. 

JOHN ORCUTT, Cong. inst. paster, Reading, N. P. Mass, 
July 32. 

WILLIAM W. NEWELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Eest Boston, 
Mase. July 19. 

DANIEL MANSFIELD, Cong. ord, pastor, Wenham, Mass. 

July 26. 

JOSIAH x. WAITE, Unit. inst. pastor, Gloucester, Mass. 


July 


pastor, Springfield, Massacha- 


inst. pastor, Westhampton, Mass. 











ORRAMEL STRONG HINCKLEY, Pres. Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, Sept. 14, 1837. 





UZZiaH C. BURNAP, Cong. inst. pastor, Lowell, Masa 


July. 
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SAMUEL WASHBURN, Cong. 
Mass. Aug. 2. 
BRO'VN EMERSON, Cong. 


ord. paster, Greenfield, 


ord. pastor, West Boylston, 


Cong. ord. Warwick, Mass. 


Aug. 3. 
POMEROY BELDEN, 
Aug. 7. 
CYRUS P. GROSVENOR, Bap. inst. pastor, Sterling, Mass. 


evang. 


Aug. 9. ie 
ROBEKT B. HALL, Cong. ord. pastor, Plymouth, 3d Soc 
Mass. Aug. 23. 
JAMES W. DALL, 

Aug. 29. 
MARK A. H. NILES, Cong. inst. pastor, Marblehead, Mass. 


Cong. ord. evang. Dracut, Mass. 


Aug. 30. 
noes SeSren, JR. Bap. ord. pastor, Woburn, Mass. 


WIL a fim ‘EATON, Cong. inst. pastor, Hardwick, Mass. 

JOHN WHITON, Cong. inst. pastor, Enfield, Mass. Sept. 13. 

JOSEPH ANGIER, Unit. inst. pastor, Milton, Mass. Sept. 13. 

T. C. TINGLEY, "Bap. inst. pastor, Boston, North Bap. ch. 
Maas. Sept. 13, 

R. P. STEBLINS, Unit. ord. pastor, Leominster, Mass. 
Sept 20. : 

JAMES B. HADLEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Union Church of 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Mass. Sept. <0. 

D. C. HAYNES, Bap. ord. pastor, Marblehead, 
Sept. 19. 

SEWALL 38 <= TTING, Bap. 
Mass. Sey 

WILL oe i SHAIL ER, Pap. inst. pastor, 
Sept. 

ORRIN 0. | STEARNS x 
Sept. 26. 

GEORGE W. WOODWARD, Unit. ord. pastor, Barnstable, 
Maas. Sept. 27. 

ROLLIN H. NEALE, Bap. inst. 
Bap. Ch. Sept. <7. 

DANA GOUDSELL, 
Sept. 27. 

SAMU pL 1,AMSON, JR. Cong. ord. pastor, Brighton, Mass. 
Sept. 20. 

B. B. EDWARDS, Mass. 
Gut. 3 

COL UMBU S SUUMWAY, Cong. inst. 
Mass. Oct. 4. 

JOHN C. ‘THOMPSON, 


Wet. 4. 
JOHN PARKMAN, Unit. 


Mass. 


inst. pastor, Southbridze, 


jrookline, Mass. 


pastor, Sturbridge, Mass. 


Bap. inst. 


pastor, Boston, Mass, Ist. 


Cong. inst. pastor, Plainfield, Mass. 


Cong. ord. evang. Methuen, 


pastor, Petersham, 


Mass. 


Cong. inst. pastor, Goshen, 


ord. pastor, Greenfield, Mass. 
Oct. I. : 
RANDOLPH CAMPBELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Newburyport, 


Mass. Oct. 19. 
THOMAS “= = 4) Bap. ord. evang. Coventry, Rhode Island, 


Sept. 3, 

AMos L RFAVOUR, Cong. 
Sept. <0. 

OLIVER J. FISK, Bap. ord. pastor, Smithfield, R. 1. Oct. 4. 

JOSEPH SMITH, Bap. ord. pastor, Woonsocket, R. 1, Oct. 4. 

DAVID H. SHORT, Epis ord. Connecticut, 
June 20, 1837. 

ELISHA C. JONES, Cong. 
June 28 

HE aMaN” L. VAIL, Cong. 


Julv 5. 

JEREMIAH MILLER 
July te. 

WARREN G. JONES, Cong. inst. pastor, South Glastenbury, 
Ct. July 26 

J. C. WARREN, Cong. inst. pastor, C anterbury, Ct. Sept. 13. 

ISAAC N. SPRAGUE, Cong. inst. pastor, Hartferd, Ct. 
Oet. 9. 

JACOB ALLEN, Cong. 
Ce. Oct. UL. 

JOHN ELLERY TYLER, Cong. ord. pastor, Windham, Ct. 
Oct. IL. 

CHARLES J. WARREN, Cong. inst. pastor, Canterbury, Ct. 
Oct. 13. ‘ 

ADAM REID, Cong. ord. pastor, Salisbury, Ct. Sept. 27. 


priest, Danbary, 


ord. pastor, Southington, Ct. 


inst. pastor, Torringford, Ct. 


» Cong. inst. pastor, Reading, Ct. 


inst. pastor, Voluntown an« Sterling, 


ASA W. BUSHNELL, Pres. ord. evang. Elba, New York, 
June 8, 1837. 

ISAAC C HIC Hk: + hues Pres. ord. evang. Elba, N. Y. June &. 

JOHN T. AVERY, inst. pustur, Rochester, N. Y. 
June 22. 

FREDERICK S. GOODWIN, Epis. ord. priest, New York, 
N. Y. July 2. 

CAI, VIN COLTON, Epis. 


July 
HOUGH, Pres. 


‘oug. 


ord. priest, New York, N. Y. 


JAMES T. 


July 4. 

RUSSELL. WHITING, Cong. 
July 6. 

—— N. MATTOON, Pres. ord. pastor, Canoga, N. Y. 
uly 

OVID MINER, Pres. inst. pastor, Penn Yan, N.Y. July 25. 

FE. J. GILLEN, Pres. inst. pastor, Batavia, N. ¥. July 26. 

R. W. KNIGHT, Dutch Ref. ord. pastor, Clove, N. Y. 
Aug. |. 

ASA S. ALLEN, 
JAMES LILLIE, 
Aug. 16. 
JOHN é. VANDERVOORT, Datch Ref. inst. pastor, Kinder- 

hook, N. Y. Aug. 13. 


inst. pastor, Port Byron, N. Y. 


inst. pastur, Eiba, N. Y. 


Pres. orl. evang. Angelica, N. Y. Aue. 9. 
Asso. Ref. inst. pastor, Rhinebeck Flats, 


SILAS ILLSLEY, Bap. ord. pastor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 8. _ 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


[ Nov. 


J. H. NOBLE, Pres. inst. ord. pastor, Schaghticoke, N, y, 


Sent. UL. 
ER = rus HOPKINS, Pres. inst. pastor, Troy, N. Y. Sept. 
ROB RT pastor, New York, N. Y, 


tm 


WIL. L. ery ‘PAT TON, D. D. Pres. 
N. Y¥. Oct. 21. 


GEORGE W. WOOD, Pres. 
Jersev, May 16, 1837. 
EDWARD G. PRESCOTT, 

N. Aug. 20. 
a A. WiL LIAMS, Epis. inst. rect. Orange, N. J, 


Pres. ord. 


inst. pastor, New York, 


ord. evang. Morristown, New 


Epis. ord. priest, Burlington, 


REU BES J. GERMAIN, Epis. inst. rect. Morristown, N. J. 
- 12 


PE TER ie JAQUE , Epis. ord. priest, Hope, N. J. Oct. 12. 
J. 8. GALL AGHER, pete. ord. pastor, Orange, N. J. Oct. 12, 


MOSES FLOYD, Pres. ord. 
vania, June 14, 1337. 

JACOB SECHLER, Ger. 
June 29. 


ALEXANDER M. MARBURY, Epis. ord. priest, Baltimore, 


Maryland, June 2, 1837. 


FRANCIS I. MctiUIRE, Epis. ord. 
trict of Columbia, July 15, 1837. 


pastor, Little Valley, Pennsy!- 


Ref. ord. pastor, Hanover, Pa, 


priest, Alexandria, Dis- 





inst. pastor, Slatersville, R I. | 


Total.ccocceccccccccescee 


OSEPH WOLEF, Epis. ord. Alexandria, D.C. Sept. 26, 
| jus: PH PAC KARD, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C, 
dept. 3U, 
JOHN D. MATTHEWS, Pres. 


ginia, July 2, i837. 


inst. pastor, Norfolk, Vir- 


JOHN WITHERSPOON, Pres. inst. pastor, Columbia, South 
Carolina, July 2, 1537. 


JOUN A. VANLEAR, Pres. inst. pastor, Mossy Creek, Ten- 
nessee, June 24, 1837. 


GEORGE GORDON, Pres. ord. pastor, Millersbury and Hope- 
well, Ohio, April 26, 1837. 
JOSEPH S. WY LIE, Pres. inst. 
} r i< 27 . 
s. M McCLUNG, Pres. inst. pastor, Cross Roads and Plum 
| Creek, O. June 20, 
J. W. BEEC HER, Cong. inst. pastor, Hampden, O. June 20. 
| NA’ — ANIEL COB B, Pres. inst. pastur, Mount Eaton, 0. 
| ne 27. 
|; CHARLES A. DAVIS, Cong. ord. evang. West Farmington, 
0. Apri 
SAMU EL. 
July 5, 
|GEORGE VANEMAN, 
Aug. 12, 
s BURRET, Pres. inst. pastor, Franklin, O. Sept 19. 
| Jamis B. WAL ‘KER, Cong. inst. pastor, Akron, O. Sept. 21. 


ne HARLES A. FARLEY, Unit. 
July 16, 1837. 


|S. M. RICE, Bap. ord. evang. Adrian, Michigan, June 8, 


a> 
38 ‘ 





pastor, Coshocton, 0, 


il 30, 
MUODIKF, Pres. ord. pastor, Big Spring, 0. 


Pres. inst. pastor, Findley, 0. 


ord. pastor, Alton, Illinois, 


| 

| 

| . 

| WARREN ISHAM, Pres. ord. evang. Detroit, Mich. July 6. 

| GEORGE HORNELL, Pres. inst. pastor, White Lake, Mich. 
Aug. 2. 


Whole number in the above list, 94. 


SUMMARY. 
59 
56 


Ordinations .eccccccccccee STATES, 
| Installations..ccccccccccee 
Main@cccccccoccccccecccs 
New Hampshire...csceees 
Vermoentecocccccoccccccce 
Massxchusetts.cccccccocce 
Rhode Island.cccccccccse 
Connecticut. .ccccocececes 
New York.ccccccccccocee 
New Jersey .ccccscccceccs 
Pennsylvania cecccccceces 
Maryland...cccscceceeese 
Dist. Columbia..cccccccce 
Virginia.ccccccccccce-ece 
South Carvlinac.cccccecee 
Tennessee cccccccoceccese 


hid. ccccccccccccccesccs 


115 


OFFICES. 


Pastors. ccccccccccccesece 
Evangelists... 
Priestsecccccccceccccccces 
Rectors 
Missionaries. ccccccccccese 
Not specified. .cccccsecece 


eeeeeeeeesee 


TIlinOi8.. .cccccccccccccces 


Michigan. ceccccccsecsses 


— 


Total.ccccccccccccccccces 


Petaloceccceenceceeeseete 115 

DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational....ccecces DATES. 
Presbyterian .o-ccccscecce 
Episcopalian .ecccccceccee 


3 


Fil cecccccccecoce 





Free Will Baptist.....0+6 


1837. A 
Baptist ..ccccccccccccccce N 
Associate Ref..ccccccccese 
Unitarian. seer eeeeereeeese 
German Ref. 

Dutch. Ref.. 


JUNE cocccccsecsece 
July.cccccccccccees 
AUTUSt. ccceceeceee 
September...ee++ee 
Octobe resecececeees 


Weldliccccceseccccscoes US 
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NOVEMBER, 1837. 


MAINE, AS A FIELD FOR MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ENTERPRISE. 
[By Rev. Cyril Pearl.] 


Havine had occasion, during the last ten years, to pass repeatedly over much 
of the extended surface of Maine, to mingle with its population, to learn its 
moral necessities, as well as its resources and its physical energies ; my heart 
has often been oppressed with the fitness of the language of our Saviour in 
application to this State, when, with his heart bursting with compassion for the 
threnging multitudes, he said to his disciples, “ The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few ; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

In exploring this field, several considerations give emphasis to the thought 
that “the harvest is plenteous.” Here is a territory somewhat larger than all 
the rest of New England, having a surface of 33,000 or 35,000 square miles, or 
from 21,000,000 to 23,000,000 of acres. Not far from half a million of souls now 
occupy this territory, while a large portion of it is still an unbroken wilderness, 
The increase of population, in ten years previous to 1830, was nearly one third ; 
and the increase has probably been more rapid since that period, than before, 
Numerous causes will combine to accelerate this increase, whatever temporary 
checks may seem to forbid it. Prejudices which, for a long time, checked 
immigration, have in a measure subsided, and population has of late been rolling 
in from the other States. ‘The great extent of seacoast will demand increasing 
thousands to spend their lives upon the ocean. The extensive forests will require 
other thousands, for a long time, to bring their vast treasures into the market. 

The extensive water-power of the State now employed in the lumbering ope- 
rations, will be demanded for other purposes, and manufactories of every 
description will then employ other thousands. 

The State is rich in its mineral productions ; and these are just beginning to 
attract attention. Its granite, its slate, its lime-rock, and marble, are already 
unfolding rich treasures, and employing much capital and labor. Mines of 
almost every description will, doubtless, soon be laid open, and multitudes will 
be needed to bring their varied productions into use. 

A career of internal imprevements is commencing, which will, in time, go 
forward with rapidity, notwithstanding the temporary check occasioned by the 
present severe pressure. Canals and rail-roads are soon to connect the rivers 
and lakes of the State, and bring distant villages into immediate neighborhood. 

The culture of silk will doubtless soon become an extensive business; at 
least, in parts of the State. The county of York has a large proportion of soil 
peculiarly suited to this cultivation, and most of the other sections of the State 
have tracts of land more or less extensive, which might profitably be devoted to 
the growth of the mulberry. Agriculture, now so much neglected for more 
lucrative employments, or greatly misdirected, will, from necessity, yet receive 
attention, as all the other operations of the State create an increasing demand 
for the productions of the soil. A proper cultivation will enable the soil of 
Maine to sustain an immense population, especially as steam and water convey- 
ance will greatly lessen the proportion of animal labor, and diminish their neces- 
VOL. X. 24 
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sity and numbers. ‘The demand for human labor, and the consequent increase 
of population, must yet be greater than in any past period of our history, and we 
must expect a great increase of uneducated population. It needs not a prophet’s 
ken to foresee the introduction of thousands of this description who are flocking 
to this country from Europe. Nearly 200,000 emigrants seek an asylum in this 
country annually, a large portion of whom are poor and ignorant, and whose 
allegiance to the pope is a sure pledge that they will make little effort to secure 
that knowledge which is essential to their becoming good republican citizens, 

Maine must soon have a large portion of this class of immigrants mingled with 
its other population, or located in colonies in the fairest sections of its yet un- 
settled land. An extensive territory has already been purchased, and the work 
of colonizing commenced. Every such establishment will be a nucleus around 
which other immigrants will cluster. The State is already half surrounded by 
a mingled population, a large part of which is under Catholic influence; anda 
great portion of the foreign immigrants first land in the British provinces, and 
then make their way along the lakes of the North, or along the Atlantic coast, or 
through the State, to New York, and thence through its western thoroughfares, 
seek the “Great Valley,” to which their attention has hitherto been directed. 
But now, it seems, Maine presents sufficient inducements to attract the attention 
of those far-seeing managers, who are controlling emigration to this country. 
Every canal and rail-road to be constructed will attract this class of laborers ; 
and every road, river, canal, or timber-tract, which crosses the boundary of the 
State and provinces, will be an avenue for their introduction. 

But what then is to be done? Are we to oppose their introduction by severe 
laws, or meet them with unkindness, or attempt their reformation by riot-regu- 
lations? None of these. We must meet the new state of things as men,— 
prepare for it as Christians. We cannot divest an ignorant Catholic population 
of their prejudices, or make them good citizens, by the spirit of strife, or perse- 
cution, or the application of brute force. We must show them a more excellent 
way. We must pray the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth laborers 
who will mingle with, and mould them, by the kind influences of truth and love. 

Another circumstance to be noticed in surveying this field, is the energy of 
character which distinguishes its population. 

That the people of Maine, and especially its newly settled portions, possess 
a great share of energy, no one who mingles with them can doubt. Her seamen 
are known in every clime, and are distinguished for their enterprise and hardi- 
hood. Her landsmen are not less enterprising than her seamen. The rugged- 
ness of the soil, the labor of clearing away the forests and planting villages in 
their stead, and all the diversified labors of a new country like this, require and 
create vigorous bodies, and energetic habits, The same causes create energy 
of mind, while, at the same time, they bring with them powerful temptations to 
neglect its proper cultivation. The spirit of speculation, lately so rife and 
extensive, has increased this energy almost to insanity, and has greatly multi- 
plied the dangers of its perversion. It is a dictate of common sense, as well as 
of experience, that this energy of character must be a powerful engine for good 
or for evil. If perverted, or suffered to run wild, what shall limit its mischiefs ? 
If moulded aright, and consecrated to God, its career of usefulness will be 
glorious. 

Saul of Tarsus was an energetic man. At the feet of Gamaliel this energy 
led him to explore and appropriate the learning of the age. As an agent of the 
Jewish priesthood, he breathed out threatening and slaughter against the disci- 
ples of Christ, and persecuted them even unto strange cities. But when the 
voice from heaven arrested his course, and his life, and character, and objects 
were all changed, that deathless energy still remained. As the apostle to the 
Gentiles, he now goes forth in the spirit of his Master, with the zeal of a martyr. 
No obstacles could successfully check his burning zeal, no terrors alarm him, or 
turn him from his work, till he could say, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course. * * From Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum, I 
have fully preached the gospel of Christ.” 

If Maine has a large share of energy, let it be trained for the same service, 
and it will bear the gospel far hence to the Gentiles. The cross of Christ is 4 
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theme which will give full scope to the noblest energies. The heathen world 
shall witness its mighty power, and songs of salvation shall celebrate its triumphs, 

Another circumstance deserving attention, is, that Maine is to have a great 
amount of wealth. Its resources are just beginning to be developed, and capi- 
talists from other States have made large investments here. It is a question 
yet to be decided, whether the wealth to be accumulated, shall be in the hands 
of the people at large, or concentrated in the hands of a few, while the mass of 
the people are poorand debased. But a more interesting and important consid- 
eration is, whether this wealth shall be a means of corruption and oppression, 
or be applied to the extension of knowledge, and virtue, and happiness. Wealth 
must prove a rich blessing, or a withering curse, and no time should be lost, no 
effort neglected, which can aid in giving it a right direction. Let the popula- 
tion of Maine be moulded for Christ, its living energies consecrated to his ser- 
vice, and the gold and silver will bless the world ; but let vice and crime prevail, 
and the god of this world will lead captive our sons and daughters ; the increas- 
ing wealth shall prove a terrific scourge, and the world will feel its inflictions. 

Another consideration is, that Maine, under God, must take care of itself, with 
all its growing energies—its population—its wealth and its desolations. Little 
aid can be expected from other and older States. Capitalists may be found who 
will invest their money in her forests and her mines ; laborers from other States, 
and other countries, may be found, to engage in lucrative employments. But 
laborers in the cause of Christ, who are to gather in the spiritual harvest, must 
generally be trained up here. Few indeed can be expected from abroad, while 
the great Western Valley, and the heathen world are sending their “ Macedo- 
nian cry” through the length and breadth of the land. 

And it ought to be so. Maine, with the blessing of God, ought to take care 
of itself, on the same principle that every parent who is able to do it, should take 
care of himself and his family, and not suffer them to become a public charge. 
And more than this, Maine must furnish a fair proportion of laborers for the West, 
for China, for Africa, the islands of the sea, and the whole heathen world. And 
we have special reasons for sending laborers into the provinces on our northern 
and eastern borders. No other State is so well situated to do this work, and no 
one has so deep a personal interest at stake. Already many of our friends are 
there. The population of Maine, flowing back into the wilderness, is soon to 
meet and mingle with the people of the provinces, to mould them, or be moulded 
by them. There is no alternative. 

If these views are founded on facts, is there not need of prayer for laborers ? 
Perhaps we shall see this more clearly by looking at other facts. 

There are about one hundred and ninety Congregational churches in this 
State, and nearly seventy of these are without pastors. Most of these destitute 
churches are surrounded with a growing population, needing the vigorous exer- 
tions of devoted laborers. In addition to these, there are probably as many 
other places where churches might be formed within a short period, provided 
suitable laborers could be found to cultivate them. My settled conviction is, 
that one hundred additional laborers might be profitably employed within the 
State the coming year, of this one denomination; and that if they were such 
men as the exigency demands, they could be supported, notwithstanding the 
pressure which at present is felt in the pecuniary affairs of the country. New 
towns and plantations, which will need laborers, are multiplying, and must 
continue to do so, till the whole State is covered with a dense population. But 
the present population is not more than half supplied with laborers, adequate to 
the work to be done. No one denomination has a supply of qualified laborers 
for the churches already formed; nor can have, till a host of them can be 
trained up for this purpose. Probably not one half of the adult population of 
Maine, habitually attend upon the stated instructions of a qualified ministry ; 
and it is more than probable, that the denomination which is first in sending 
forth a supply of thoroughly qualified ministers, will exert an unbounded 
influence over the destinies of the State. An increasing desire is manifested 
for an educated ministry, and for Congregational usages; and a multitude of 
laborers, thoroughly furnished for their work, would now find a welcome, where 
a few years since, they could scarcely find a hearing. 
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Penobscot county furnishes an illustration of this remark. This county has 
a territory, probably, as large as the State of Massachusetts—with nearly one 
hundred towns and plantations partially settled. In 1830, with a population of 
more than 31,000, there were, if I mistake not, eleven Congregational churches; 
four of which only had pastors, and but one of these pastors fully supported by 
his own people. Now there are twenty-four churches; sixteen or seventeen of 
which have pastors, and a considerable portion of these pastors are sustained 
by their own people. Most of the destitute churches would do much toward 
the support of ministers; and in several other places, churches might be 
formed, and pastors be supported in part or in full, in a short time, if men of 
the right stamp could be secured. 

But the elements of society need to be examined still more minutely. In 
almost all places which have been long settled, there have been laborers of 
some sort. Years ago, there were those, who, professing that they were called 
to preach, labored in the new settlements, and in the midst of powerful excite- 
ments, brought large numbers into the churches they formed. But in too many 
cases, these churches were not “ grounded in the truth,” nor fed with scriptural 
instruction. ‘loo much reliance was placed upon frames and feelings, and too 
little upon the simple truth of God’s word. As the excitements passed away, 
religious hopes and professions often went with them, and left men in a state of 
perplexity and doubt, which prepared the way for skepticism and fatal error. 
When newspapers began to circulate, which, under the mask of religion, 
opposed revivals of religion, missionary, tract, Bible and Sabbath school 
societies, and rung the alarm of “church and state” in connection with these 
institutions, many who had been members of those churches, were prepared to 
read and admire such charges as were levelled against the cause of religion. 
Some who were once subjects of those excitements, and exhorters in those 
churches, went from step to step, till they could cling to the cheerless hopes, 
or rather the reckless hopelessness of intidelity. 

Intemperance, too, found many of its victims here; and some of the churches 
thus gathered, have become extinct; and what remains of piety, is merged in 
other churches, or sighs, in solitary sadness, for better instructions, and better 
days. Some who once preached, and gathered these churches, have after- 
wards scattered them by preaching another doctrine, and thus have unsettled 
many minds in relation to revealed religion. It was not uncommon for such 
ministers to undervalue education, and excite prejudice against educated minis- 
ters, and stigmatize them as hirelings. But all these circumstances, strange as 
it may seem, have been preparing the way for a reaction favorable to truth and 
virtue; and the temperance reformation is leading to a new state of things. 
This blessed cause has been a pioneer to auspicious changes, which we cannot 
yet fully appreciate. In many places, where, in 1827, from fifteen to thirty-five 
hogsheads of liquor were sold, it has been nearly banished; and in some, it 
cannot be purchased in the merchant’s shop or tavern. ‘Temperance societies 
have been extensively formed, and have called mind into action. Thought and 
argument have been greatly increased by discussions of this subject, conscience 
has been quickened, moral principle has acquired new power over men, a desire 
of knowledge has been greatly extended, and a thirst for instruction, common 
and religious, now exists, far more extensively than it did eight years ago. 

Sabbath schools have been extensively established, and have introduced 
thousands of religious books into as many families. But laborers are greatly 
needed to revive and sustain these schools, and rouse the slumbering energies 
of our temperance societies, and urge on all the hallowed influences which 
may follow in their train. Men begin to feel this necessity. Denominational 
preferences, in many cases, give way before it. There is a reaching forth, 
after something to meet existing necessities; and many are prepared to 
welcome and sustain religious teachers of piety and education, whose senti- 
ments they have formerly viewed with jealousy. Changes are thus taking 
place, which inspire a lively hope; and a crisis has come, which demands pre- 
vailing, persevering prayer, and unwearied, well-directed effort, and holding 
out to such prayer and effort a rich reward. 

But what kind of laborers does this crisis demand? They must of course be 
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such as the Lord of the harvest will send forth, or they will “prophesy ” in vain, 
and will fail of gathering the harvest, and return with mortification, that they 
have run without being sent. 

1. They must of course be holy men, They must have ardent piety, and 
bear the image of Christ in their daily walk. How can they win souls to Christ 
if they exhibit evidence that they are none of his? ‘There is perhaps no spot 
on earth where hollow-hearted hypocrisy would be detected sooner than in 
some of our new settlements, or where defective piety would be more severely 
scrutinized, or put to amore painful test. Without a holy heart and a self- 
denying spirit, a minister will not be able to meet the obstacles, and endure the 
labors and hardships which will beset his course, in regions like these. 

2. But piety alone is not enough. ‘here is a demand for extensive knowledge. 
If “knowledge is power,” who needs that power more than the minister of the 
gospel? And where can it be more successfully wielded, than in the pulpit 
and in other places which the minister must fill? He must preach the gospel 
to some cultivated minds. Such are to be found in almost every congregation, 
and the number is increasing. 

The press is an engine of power, and of light, but the pens of the clergy 
must furnish a great proportion of its materials, if it is to advocate and advance 
the Christian religion. 

Knowledge is necessary for the defence of Christianity. The minister is set 
for “the defence of the gospel,” and in Maine are found reasons for being 
thoroughly prepared for this defence. <A species of infidelity, or subtle skep- 
ticism has been diffused, and has taken root, more or less extensively, in most 
of our new settlements. Before the whole population can be moulded by the gos- 
pel, there must be a supply of religious teachers who can grapple with the most 
subtle cavils which are arrayed against the Pible, and overcome them with 
weapons of solid material and heavenly temper. 

Knowledge is no less necessary for the illustration, than the defence of the 
gospel. An essential element of the captivating beauty, and overwhelming 
power of our Saviour’s instructions, is found in the dlustrations of divine truth 
drawn from the works of God. The excellence of some of our most popular 
religious books is found in this same characteristic. The great truths of the 
Bible, while rising above the loftiest creations or conceptions of mere human 
science, still touch upon, as it were, and, in a sense, are interwoven with, all 
departments of real knowledge; and every branch of human learning and'‘a 
knowledge of every human employment may furnish illustrations of revealed 
truth, and open to the minister of the gospel, avenues, through which truth may 
be poured upon the minds of men. 

3. The power to use knowledge for practical purposes is an essential qualifica- 
tion in laborers for this field. Knowledge has little power, that is not wielded 
for some practical result. It is not enough that a minister should be a learned 
man. He is not to be used as “a walking library or Jexicon,” or “hung up as 
a book of reference,” or “kept for show.” This is not a region for such exhi- 
bitions. Nor is it a field where the laborer can sit down in quiet luxury, to 
revel in stores of learning accumulated fur mere personal enjoyment. ‘This 
knowledge must be brought to bear upon the minds of a mingled population, 
embracing almost all the characteristics and diversities of our nature. The 
minister of the gospel is called upon to feed the sheep and the lambs of Christ’s 
flock with spiritual nourishment suited to their necessities, and give to each a 
portion in due season. He must accommodate instructions to the opening mind 
of childhood and the vigorous maturity of manhood. He must be able to furnish 
from his treasury something which shall arrest, and deserve, the solemn consid- 
eration of cultivated genius, and, at the same time, not sacrifice or hazard, the 
spiritual wellbeing of “the wayfaring man,” whose feebler intellect and “ slow 
ness of heart ” demand precept upon precept, line upon line. He must be able 
to reach the heart of many a careless man, whom indifference, or prejudice, 
shuts away from the sanctuary, and so approach him as not to drive him toa 
more fearful distance from God and heaven. 

The minister for this field must also preach the gospel in the hearing of 
Christians of different names, and find the influence of sectarian prejudice 
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sometimes crossing his path, and circumscribing his labor, and grieving his 
spirit, and he will have occasion so to use his knowledge, that no man can 
despise it with a plausible pretence ; happy for the cause of religion if he can 
so wield its truths that no one can gainsay or resist. 

4. To use his knowledge so as to produce the best results, the minister needs 
physical energy. It requires firmness of nerve to bear up amid all the circum. 
stances of discouragement which may oppress the spirit, and he will find real 
hardships enough to tax. the most vigorous powers. The minister of a new set- 
tlement has need of a vigorous frame and an untiring resolution to bear him 
onward, and command attention and respect from those who are yet uninter- 
ested in his message. A powerful and energetic mode of address is absolutely 
essential to success in those places where the elements of society are yet 
unformed. This will often secure attention and prepare the way for truth, 
which otherwise might fall powerless, upon stony ground, or among thorns, 
The amount of labor demanded of the minister, or which can profitably be 
employed in any place, where the gospel is yet to be planted, cannot be sus- 
tained without a good share of strength, and habits of patient endurance. 

5. It is of vital consequence that the minister be able to practise a vigorous 
economy in his halits of living. There are many reasons for this. He cannot 
expect a salary which will give much scope for profusion and waste ; and if 
ignorant, or regardless of the use of his resources, and, consequently, easily 
embarrassed in his domestic arrangements, the gospel will thereby be hindered. 
If he fails on this head, he will be unable to set an example to his flock of the 
blessedness of giving, or he will cause them to associate “ giving ” with waste- 
fulness and want. J am not advocating that misnamed trait of character which 
leads to narrowness of dealing with others, or to self-starvation ; but that skill 
which will secure the greatest amount of personal comfort and domestic happi- 
ness, and productive charity, upon a small salary. This is necessary. Common, 
industrious people have no heart to sustain a wasteful, extravagant, or a penu- 
rious, sordid minister. But let them see that he has skill which might enable 
him to acquire, and use property to advantage, and yet, that he is willing to use 
all his powers of body and mind for their service, he is the very man whose 
wants they delight to supply. 

6. Closely connected with this and with every other qualification of the min- 
ister, is the character of his companion. As the “celibacy of the clergy ” is not 
a cardinal doctrine of Protestantism, it is taken for granted that our ministers 
will generally secure a companion to share in the responsibilities of the pastoral 
relation. It need not be argued that very much depends upon the qualifications 
of this companion. A very extensive and familiar acquaintance in the families 
of ministers in Maine, and other parts of New England, has resulted in the 
fullest conviction, that there is a greater proportion of cultivated, self-denying, 
economical, and devotedly-religious and weil-qualified wives and mothers in the 
families of ministers, than in the families of any other class or profession. Still 
it may be safely admitted that there have been exceptions to this remark, suffi- 
cient to impress deeply on every mind the importance of this subject ; especially 
so, when it is considered how such exceptions are magnified, and made known 
to the world, and how they affect the usefulness of the minister, and the welfare 
of the church. It is a most delightful spectacle to meet in any of our new set- 
tlements a faithful minister, whose home is made delightful, even in straitened 
circumstances, by the inventive genius, and happy economy of a cultivated 
companion, who had left all the endearments of home, and the pleasures of & 
refined circle of friends, for the sake of doing good to those, who are strangers 
to the refinements to which she had been accustomed ; and to see her happy 
in this relation, and constantly winning the affections of those, who perhaps 
expected to be repelled by the very cultivation which had prepared her to be 
thus attractive. I will not waste words to prove that some such scenes when 
fairly understood, will give the beholder a higher idea of the self-denial, the 
patient endurance of woman, a higher idea of Christian heroism, than the ordi- 
nary lot of the foreign missionary. Here is to be found the trials and priva- 
tions and self-denial of the missionary lot, without any of the romance, the 
novelty, the enthusiasm, and the wide-spread sympathy, which, in the foreign 
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field, may buoy up the spirit. But it should also be known that there are 
rewards for this self-denial, and a scope for its exercise, which makes it of vital 
consequence that those who would share the pastor’s lot in the opening fields 
of Maine should count the cost, and gird up the soul for a spiritual warfare, and 
be content to “receive their good things” when the victory is won, and the 
crown is bestowed. 

7. Extemporaneous speaking should be cultivated as of great importance 
to the success of the ministry in Maine. The most successful way to re- 
move the prejudice which exists against extemporaneous preaching, is for 
the minister to be able to wield the truths of the gospel with skill and power 
on any emergency, so as to arrest and fix attention, and arouse the slumbering 
energies of the most careless and stupid hearer. Let them see that he can 
preach without notes, and the prejudice is nearly removed; if he can preach 
well without notes and then can make it manifest that he preaches still better 
with them, he can use his notes without obstruction. This qualification is 
exceedingly desirable to sustain with interest prayer and conference meetings. 
If the minister would have his church members able to assist profitably in con- 
ducting such meetings, he must himself be able to set them an example. The 
influence of this is powerful. And it will be found that the habits of Christians 
are wonderfully regulated by the habits of the minister. Extemporaneous 
power is of great value in the case of funerals. In most places the friends of 
the deceased desire a sermon at the funeral, and there are usually many 
present, who seldom hear preaching at other times. ‘The minds of men are at 
such a time arrested ; and if strong appeals are ever to be made to the minds of 
the careless, they may be when the messenger of death has unstopped their 
ears and placed before their eyes an opening grave. If the minister cannot 
speak, without first writing his sentences, he must often grieve the afflicted, he 
must let favorable opportunities pass without making the most of them, and 
thus, ina measure, limit his usefulness. 

Then it is impossible for a minister to visit his people as much as is desirable, 
if he must write out as many sermons as he ought to preach. Let it be granted 
if necessary that people generally desire, and expect, more visits from their 
minister than is meet, and that they are sometimes unreasonable, and that minis- 
ters sometimes unreasonably yield to them, still it is true, that the vital inter- 
ests of our churches depend exceedingly upon the faithfulness of pastoral visi- 
tation. No minister can perform the greatest possible amount of good, in a 
region like this, without it. He must understand the common thoughts, and 
habits, and feelings of his people, in order to preach the gospel in the manner 
and variety they need. His faithfulness and skill in this department of labor 
will have a powerful bearing on all his other labors, and upon the spirit with 
which his public instructions will be received. Those who neglect the sanc- 
tuary must be won by personal interviews and family visits, and no minister, 
especially in our new settlements, ought to feel a quiet conscience who does 
not devote a part of his time in preaching the gospel from house to house. 
In preaching in this manner, he must of course extemporize, and he may 
sometimes find in this department of his labor more necessity for profound 
reasoning and nice discrimination and exactness of statement, than would ordi- 
narily be demanded in a public discourse. He may so improve this part of his 
time as to acquire increasing power of arguinent, and illustration, in his public 
preaching. 

8. Shall I mention as an essential ministerial qualification a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the genius and habits of the people and the structure of society ? 
| hazard nothing in saying that this has sometimes been overlooked. Some 
who have attempted to labor in Maine have misunderstood the character of the 
people and have been disappointed in the results of their labors. This is true 
of some who have been trained up within the State, for there is certainly a 
great diversity of characteristics in different sections of its wide-spread terri- 
tory. Without a knowledge of these peculiarities men will often mistake in 
relation to measures for effecting a given result. Hence the different views 
adopted in reference to the utility of protracted meetings and other measures 
connected with revivals. It has seemed to me that differences of this nature, 
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result from looking at the field through different mediums or from different posi- 
tions. Nothing seems more certain, than that if the objectors to protracted 
meetings would look at the subject as connected with very large portions of our 
population, they would become their advocates under favorable circumstances, 
It seems equally clear that the most strenuous advocates, if they were to be 
better acquainted with the structure of society, would save themselves from 
mortifying failures in places where such labors were uncalled for. There is 
no reason therefore for controversy on this subject, but the very best reason for 
studying the structure of society and adapting measures to the wants of the 
people. It is certainly true that some men who would be popular and useful 
miuisters in other and more cultivated parts of the country, would fail utterly 
in building up the waste places of our Zion for want of this practical knowledge 
of the people as they are. 

9. I will only suggest the necessity of a thorough acquaintance and a cordial 
codperation with those schemes of benevolence which aim at the conversion of the 
world. It is not to divert attention from tnese that I plead the claims of Maine, 
I would lock at this field as only a section of a greater, whose wide-spread deso- 
lations demand the best possible cultivation of this. Let the growing energies 
of Maine be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and her resources so de- 
veloped as to produce the greatest possible amount of holy influence to sway 
the heathen world. We shall never conduct the religious interests of the State 
in the best manner, until we do so, not for its own sake merely, but for the sake 
of a lost world, and the glory of Him who died to save it. If ministers would 
see religion revived, and the church arrayed in her beautiful garments, they 
must themselves be clothed with salvation and must marshal the sacramental 
host for the conquest of the world. The church will never be terrible as an 
army with banners, unless aroused by a spirit so expansive that nothing can 
limit its demands or satisfy its desires but the conversion of the world. Then 
shall we train our sons and daughters for glory, when we train them to bear 
the cross of Jesus where his name is now unknown or despised. I am not 
here advocating any new or untried theory. ‘The churches of Maine, even in 
their infancy, when called to the test of this principle, have been found ready 
to enlist in plans of benevolence, and their experience is preparing them to 
engage more Jargely in the work. 

10. In conclusion let me say, that if what has been said should lead one single 
mind to explore more fully and accurately than I have been able to do, the 
resources of Maine, or aid one minister or candidate for the ministry to under- 
stand more thoroughly the field in which he is to labor, I shall not have written 
in vain. Why shall not those who expect soon to be ministers and missionaries 
in Maine, seize upon their vacations to explore, not the forests, and minerals, 
and natural scenery, and physical resources of the State merely, but its intel- 
lectual and moral condition, and wants; study the genius of the people, taste the 
luxury of doing good, as well as prepare themselves for greater usefulness, 
when called to try the realities of a pastor’s life? The interests of Sabbath 
schools, the cause of temperance, the varied operations of the Tract Society, 
the circulation of religious periodicals, and the power of conversation, may all 
be brought into play, and the Saviour will smile upon their faithful exertions to 
benefit others, and return into their own bosoms in full measure, the blessings 
they may communicate, Past experience should satisfy us that such labors will 
not be in vain, and future labors thereby might be rendered far more abundant, 
and productive, for this preparatory discipline ; and as years roll on, and changes 
in succession go over this field, they may rejoice with those who sow, and those 
who reap. When a rich harvest of souls is gathered into the kingdom of 
Christ to share his glory and celebrate his praise, they, too, may swell the 
triumphs of that grace which permitted them to enter this field. 
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Connected with the American Education Society. 


MAINE BRANCH. 

An account of the services at the time 
of the Annual Meeting of the Society, was 
given in the last Quarterly Journal. An 
extract from the Report, prepared by the 
Rev. Dr. Tappan, foliows. 


In presenting to the Society now con- 
vened, the twentieth Annual Report, the 
Directors would devoutly acknowledge the 
divine goodness in bringing so many of 
them and of their beloved brethren in the 
ministry and in the churches once more 
together, to unite in all the interesting 
services of this anniversary. One of the 
Board, however, is gone. In the midst of 
life and usefulness, our highly esteemed 
and beloved brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, has been called to his rest. When 
last we met, no one from among ourselves 
was more prominent, or seemed more likely 
to live many years and to do much good. 
It becometh us who survive, to work while 
the day lasts: the night of death cometh in 
which no man can work. During the past 
year two also of the beneficiaries of this 
Society have deceased—William A. Rider 
of East Brewer, in the first stage of his 
education, and Samuel Morrill from New 
Hampshire in the third. Both of them died 
in the faith and hope of the Christian. Mr. 
Morrill appears to have been distinguished 
above most others while at college and in 
the theological seminary, in his imitation of 
Him who came into our world to seek 
that which was lost. He sought out those 
whom others passed by, and labored without 
ostentation, but with untiring assiduity, as 
opportunity offered, for their good. His 
memory is embalmed in the hearts of those 
who were blessed with his instructions. 
The whole number assisted by this Society 
during the year, has been 96. Of these, 
4 have left the institution at Bangor, and 
are now preaching in the State; 5 have 
completed their collegiate course, one of 
whom, still under your patronage, is pur- 
suing the study of theology at Bangor, 2 
have died, and one has been dismissed from 
the theological seminary, “ not for palpable 
immorality, but for repeated imprudencies 
which could no longer be tolerated.” A 
few others have ceased within the year 
receiving the aid of the Society. The 
present number of beneficiaries is 80. Of 
these, 22 have been received during the 
year—4 in the third stage of their educa- 
tion, 6 in the second, and 12 in the first. 
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Of the whole number, 28 are studying 
theology at Bangor, 32 are members of 
college, and 20 are preparing for college. 
The amount of appropriations voted to our 
beneficiaries and received by them during 
the year, has been $4,884. They have 
received from their friends upwards of 
$1,600; have earned by school keeping 
nearly $2,000 ; by labor and other services 
about $2,800. With the single exception 
above mentioned, they have continued to 
receive satisfactory testimonials from their 
instructors, of their scholarship and Christ- 
ian character. 

During the greater part of the year past, 
the Rev. William L. Mather continued his 
services in the State, as agent of this So- 
ciety ; and to his efforts are we indebted 
for no inconsiderable part of the donations 
paid into our treasury. 

The period will perhaps arrive, when 
among the professed followers of Christ 
there will be such large measures of his 
spirit, so thorough an acquaintance with 
the claims of a perishing world, and with 
the various schemes devised and prosecuted 
for the world’s redemption, and so much 
of order and system in planning and giving 
for benevolent purposes, that without solic- 
itation they will bring their free-will offer- 
ings to the full extent of what may be 
required for the successful achievement of 
every benevolent enterprise. But that 
period has not yet arrived in relation to any 
department of Christian charity. In the 
department of charitable education, many 
prejudices are to be overcome. Some per- 
sons find it difficult to understand, that help 
for the object which they contemplate is 
needed ; and others, having observed ina 
beneficiary some deficiency of talents, or 
impropriety of behavior, or extravagance 
in dress, at once conclude that all pecuniary 
aid bestowed upon indigent students, is a 
wasteful expenditure. Where no particular 
prejudice exists, men do not witness those 
palpable and immediate good effects which 
attest the utility of other charities; and 
there is a want of those striking incidents, 
which excite and sustain the sympathies of 
Christians in their behalf. Experience has 
shown, that the collection of funds for the 
purpose of educating pious young men for 
the Christian ministry, is attended with pe- 
culiar difficulty. But funds must be ob- 
tained for this purpose. This method of 
advancing the interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, cannot be dispensed with ; nor can 





it be promoted without pecuniary contri- 
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butions. Some of the churches in Maine 
stand pledged betore the community to 
remember this cause, and to do as much 
for its promotion without solicitation, as 
they shall believe to be their duty. That 
pledge they will, we trust, be careful to 
redeemn. The object of our Society is better 
understood, than it has formerly been, and 
more highly appreciated. The world is 
still lying in wickedness. It needs to be 
enlightened, regenerated, redeemed from 
sin. 
must be achieved by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, accompanying the exhibition of re- 
vealed truth. Revealed truth must be 
uttered by men. Faith cometh by hear- 
ing. But how shall they hear without a 
preacher? Many who ought to consecrate 
their service to the Lord, are holding back 
and need to be sought out and persuaded to 
give themselves to the work. Not a few 
of those who might do excellent service, 
are in indigent circumstances, and without 
pecuniary aid will conclude, that to the 
work which of all others they would preter, 
they are not called, and that they must 
relinquish all thought of being ever en- 
gaged in it. 

Let it be understood by every church, 
that at some specified time the claims of 
the Education Society will be presented, 
and a collection taken up in aid of the im- 
portant object contemplated by it. Let it 
be a settled point, that this is one of those 
members of the household of Christian 
charity, for whose support provision must 
be made, and that the obligation devolves 
upon every church, upon every Christian 
Let the rich give of their abundance, and 
the poor man of his poverty; every one 
according to his ability. Let no one, who 
can spare a single cent, withhold it; and 
with the offering, whatever it may be, let 


fervent prayer ascend to the great Lord of 


the harvest, that he would prosper the 
effort to send forth laborers. 

It is delightful to know that the object 
for which we are associated, is one which 
Christ approves. He who gave the com. 
mand that his gospel should be preached to 
all nations, beholds with complacency every 
endeavor in the spirit of love and obedience 
to provide for its fulfilment. The universal 
promulgation of the gospel by men_ pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, is now 
in his estimation not less important, than 
when looking upon the multitudes of Judea 
with compassion, because they were scat- 
tered as sheep having no shepherd, he 
commissioned his disciples to go forth and 
preach the gospel to them. Do we behold 
with compassion the spiritual destitution of 
our own land and of other lands ?—and is it 
in our hearts to give our prayers and dona- 
tions that these wastes may be brought 
under cultivation, so that with the blessing 
of Heaven there may be life, beauty, and 
fruitfulness, where now are barrenness, 
deformity and death? Then do we sym- 
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| pathize with the Redeemer, if he has fel. 

lowship with us, and our prayers he will 
hear, our offerings accept, our exertions 
_prosper. The object in view is as interesting 
to him, as though he had seen fit to bless 
|his people with a high degree of outward 
'prosperity. ‘** Zion still dwells upon the 
heart of everlasting love.” Events appa- 
'rently disastrous he will render subservient 
ito the building up of his kingdom. We 
will not therefore indulge in feelings of 
despondency. .When a dark cloud comes 
over us, we will not lose our confidence in 
God. But there is need of more self-denial, 
| devotedness and prayer, of more systematic, 
| persevering effort on the part of Christians, 
| Events are showing, that the great enter- 
/prises of Christian benevolence will not 
| take care of themselves; that the measure 
}of zeal and liberality already attained is not 
| sufficient; that something more is neces- 
sary, than to give what at the moment of 
| being called upon, we find perfectly con- 
' venient—what we can spare just as well as 
‘not. Jesus Christ did not act upon this 
principle, when he gave his back to the 
smiters, and voluntarily endured the cruel 
torture of cruciiixion. Let not the fol- 
‘lowers of Christ act upon this principle, 
when called upon to give to him their 
prayers, their property, their labors, their 
children. Let parents rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of giving up their sons to the work 
of the ministry, Let pastors and churches 
rejoice to part with the most promising 
youth of the flock, for the same purpose. 
Let every pious young man, however fair 
may be the prospect of success in any other 
pursuit, in good faith propose the inquiry,— 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? and 
then act as conscience, after much solemn 
deliberation and prayer, shall decide. Let 
Christians of every condition be solicitous 
to do their part fully, in sustaining those 
operations by which the cause of Christ is to 
be carried forward to its ultimate triumphs. 
A work is to be accomplished of immense 
magnitude; there is need of what every 
one can do, in order to its completion. In 
every heart let there be a deep sense of 
personal responsibility. Let new converts 
understand, that Christ has brought them 
into his vineyard, that they may work 
there ; that a flame of divine love has been 
kindled in their hearts, that it may shine 
out before the world; that when the Lord 
Jesus says to them, * Follow me,”’ he means 
that they should make sacrifices and endure 
hardships ; should pray and watch ; should 
give and do whatsoever their hand findeth 
to give and to do, for the extension of his 
religion, and the salvation of their fellow- 
men. Let older Christians gird on their 
armor anew, and go forth in the strength 
of the Lord and in the power of his might, 
with the cross for their standard, and Christ 
for their leader, until the world shall be 
| subdued, and he shall reign over all the 
earth. 
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Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was | 


held at Claremont, August 24, 1537; 
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er cold, or dry, or sour. One may scarcely 
be able to tell in what the fault lies; but a 
he is sure, there is. He sees that 


which time, the Rev. Dr. Church presided. | feels like turning away from it himself, 


The report was read by the Secretary, 
Prof. Hadduck, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Re 
of the American Education Society, who 
expects to labor for a time in the State 
of New Hampshire, and the Rev. Milton 
Badger, General Agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society. For the ensuing 


v. Joreph Emerson, an Agent 


year, the Rev. Dr. Lord is President, the | 


Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Secretary, and 
the Hon. Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 

An extract from Prof. Hadduck’s Report 
follows. 


The subject which the Directors of the 
Education Society have chosen for consid- 
eration, at this time, is that of the impor- 
tance of cultivating, in its beneficiaries, the 
spirit of Christian piety. The object of the 
ministry is the production of such a spirit in 
the whole world. For this purpose the gos- 
pelis preached. For this end, ultimately, 
all education should be conducted, and all 
enterprise encouraged. We should live only 
to do good; and the great good to which all 
other good is subservient, and into which ail 
other good is, at last, resolved, is the uni- 
versal prevalence of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Without this spirit, wealth is poor, 
power is impotent, intellect is cold, and the 
heart, in the very spring of life, is dry and 
dead. Without it, man never truly lives in 
this world; and has no hope, because he 
has no God, beyond the grave. He may 
be a king, but he wears a crown of thorns ; 
he may call the earth his own, but its trea- 
sures are ashes to his taste; he may have 
an angel’s intellect, but he must have, with 
it, an angel’s remorse. 

True piety should, therefore, be culti- 
vated by candidates for the sacred ministry, 
no less than by others, as the life of their 
own souls. It should be cultivated by them 
for other reasons, also, and in a tenfold de- 
gree. Some of these we propose now to 
suggest. 

1. Personal piety is an essential trait of 
a Christian minister. 

Without it, he cannot justly exhibit the 
truths of the gospel. To preach truth, is 
not necessarily to preach the truth. A ser- 
mon may contain nothing false, and yet be 
far from containing what it ought to contain, 
and still farther from exhibiting truth in 
its proper relations and real colors. A man 
of inactive piety will, almost of necessity, 
preach a distorted Christianity. If his 


creed should be orthodox, according to the 
most approved standards, it will still be re- 
pulsive. 


It may be dogmatical, or harsh, 














And were it not, that substantial points of 
Christian doctrine do really appear in it, 
doctrine which he would never be thought 
to despise or oppose, he would do no such 
penance as to sit under such preaching. 
But in the picture which inspiration has 
given us, no wry, unlovely feature impairs 
the dignity, or mars the beauty of the 
daughter of God. 

But it is perhaps more probable, that a 
preacher of undecided piety will insensibly 
lall into error—will slide down, down from 
the empyrean summit of truth, into the 
mists and shadows below. Here he sees 
less distinctly ; walks less securely ; and 
breathes less freely. Without running into 
absolute heresy, he becomes cloudy and 
shadowy; his reasoning is shackled by his 
prudence ; his admonitions lose their point; 
his pictures become dim. His real power, 
as a minister of God, is gone. The simpli- 
city of soul, the logic of the heart, which 
subdues us without the show of arms, is not 
his. There may be what men sometimes 
take for eloguence—argument, declamation, 
description, expostulation,—all the form and 
circumstance of oratory—grace of attitude, 
euphony, and a certain kind of animation— 
nothing is wanting to the man, but soul. 

There is a point from which every re- 
markable scene in nature is viewed to the 
utmost advantage. At this point the painter 
stands; and from the same point we must 
suppose ourselves to look at his picture, 
Just so there is a point of beauty for the 
moral landscape—a position from which 
alone the truth is seen in its full glory and 
power. Here the inspired painters stood 
and sketched the picture of divine revela- 
tion. To this point the minister of Christ 
must go, and there he must stand, if he 
would do justice to the truths of the gospel. 
He must see things as David and Isaiah 
saw them, as Paul and John saw them, or 
he cannot delineate them as these men did. 

This point of observation, in respect to 
natural objects, or the representations of 
them on canvass, implies something more 
than mere local position. When I look at 
a landscape or a picture, I must not only 
know where to place my feet, but where to 
place my mind also. There is, for every 
such scene, whether natural or artificial, an 
appropriate intellectual and moral position, 
To enjoy, to the utmost, the ruins of Athens 
or of Babylon, I must not only stand upon 
some eminence, which commands the most 
striking remains of their ancient maguifi- 
cence and splendor; but I must be able to 
take a certain mental position, to look around 
me, from that intellectual point of view, 
which commands the moral landscape of the 
place. There is a certain kind of know- 
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ledge, and there are certain habits of feel- 
ing, as indispensable to the just appreciation 
of the scene as my local position, and indeed 
far more 30; for without the recollections 
and associations of the student of ancient 
history, without some sensibility to wonder- 
ful events and great achievements, what is 
all we see at Athens or Babylon, but com- 
mon rock and common earth? We walk 
over the ruins of empires and the fragments 
of art without admiration or emotion. 

When the object is altogether mental, the 
point of view also is exclusively mental. 
The position for contemplating truth is the 
state of the mind itsell, of the spectator. 
He is in the right place, who is in the right 
state—who thinks and feels right. And in | 
proportion as this truth is practical, and takes | 
hold of the imagination and the heart, in| 
the same proportion is a right state of heart | 
the principal thing necessary to do it justice. | 
To appreciate abstract, scientific truth, 
knowledge alone is needful. To appreciate 
the poetical, the beautiful, the affecting, the 
just, the holy, the spiritual, moral sensibi- 
lity, a heart attuned to these objects, is in- 
dispensable. To suppose, therefore, that 
mere intellect can do justice to the truths 
of revelation, is to lose sight of the most 
peculiar and important features of revela- 
tion. For, in fact, there is little that is new 
in the abstract truths of the Bible, in rela- 
tion either to God or man. Most of this 
class of truths are all assumed by the sacred 
writers. It is the new light in which they 
are considered, that makes the Scriptures 
the power of God and the wisdom of God 
to salvation. That there is a God, all-wise, 
almighty, and infinitely good, is not revealed 
by the Bible—it is taught by nature. The 
Bible gives new and inexpressible interest 
to these truths, by the relation in which it 
places them to me—to my wants, my sins, 
my prospects, my spiritual nature and con- 
dition. To do justice tothe doctrines of such 
a revelation, in my preaching, I must have 
something more and better than all know- 
ledge: I must have a heart to feel—a soul 
alive to every touch of sympathy, to every 
smile of jo to every shade of wo, in the 
picture of a world in ruins, and a world re- 
deemed. 


Again: without eminent piety, a minister 
cannot be a true pastor. 

With some variety of circumstances, the 
Christian character is always the same 
thing; and is begun and finished in the 
same way. Similar causes awaken us all 
from the dream of sin; similar trials put our 
rep se to the test ; similar occasions ex- 

ibit our virtues and our defects; we fall 





by the same enemy, and are rescued by the 


same means. And the skill we acquire in 
winning others to Christ, or in strengthen- 
ing their faith, or comforting their hearts, 
is almost all derived from our own expe- 
rience. Itis wonderful how little we learn 
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Of practical religion we are exceedingly 
ignorant until our own souls have expe. 
rienced its power. To be a spiritual guide, 
a minister must be a spiritual man. 

And then what interesting scenes in pas- 
toral life owe their best influence to the 
Christian temper of the man of God with 
whom they are so intimately associated. 
From our birth to our death, life is full of 
incidents and changes, that derive their 
moral complexion and influence, in nosmall 
degree, from the spirit of our pastor. The 
baptismal service, the sick bed, and the 
burial scene, how closely they are all con- 
nected, in our memories, with the reverend 
aspect, the gentle intercourse, the affec- 
tionate tones of **our own peculiar friend 
and our Father’s friend.”—How soft and 
holy an air is breathed around the places 
we have known, and the scenes we have 
passed through, by the love and sanctity of 
some true disciple and minister of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the relation of a Christian 
pastor. 

Of the necessity of ardent piety to minis- 
terial industry, and patience, and enterprise, 
we have not time todwell. Suffice it to 
remark that, at all times, and especially 
when exciting topics are discussed, and 
conflicting measures adopted, when sin is 
bold and error impudent, a minister has no 
security for his peace of mind, or consistency 
of life, or extensive usefulness, but in the 
purity of his conscience and the simplicity 
of his heart. 

2. In the second place, personal piety is 
eminently useful during the course of pre- 
paration for the ministry. 

It is so to the student himself. It is the 
best preservative from indolence and frivo- 
lous employments. No other motive is so 
generous and so ennobling. The mind, in 
which Christian sentiments are fresh and 
warm, in which love to God and benevo- 
lence to man are daily kindled anew by 
daily converse with spiritual things, and 
daily communion with Christ, feels the loss 
of time like an affliction, and reaches after 
knowledge, the great instrument of power, 
with inexpressible eagerness. In minds 
thus actuated, taste is not gratified at the 
hazard of principle ; nor amusement in- 
dulged in at the expense of intelligence. 
In such minds the unamiable passions are 
not nourished, whilst the faculties are de- 
veloped. Envy, and jealousy, and vanity 
are reproved and repressed. That charity 
which seeketh not its own, is not easily pro- 
voked, is not puffed up, is a branch of Chris- 
tian piety, and fails not to diffuse itself 
through the entire character, and to inter- 
weave itself with the whole life of the man, 
in whom the spirit of Christ dwells richly. 
His heart is its home; it beams from his 
eyes, speaks from his lips; distils from his 
fingers ; breathes around him an atmos- 
phere in which God and angels delight to 
dwell ; for he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
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Improvement in| at the fountains of intellectual and moral 


piety is necessary, in connection with in- character. Happy, indeed, is that young 


tellectual improvement, in order to preserve | 


the proper balance of the mental powers. | 


Unless the moral sensibilities are cultivated 
in due proportion to the understanding, the 
symmetry of the character is destroyed. If 
the intellectual powers greatly predominate, 
the spirit of the man becomes speculative 
and frigid. He analyzes a grain of sand, 
and display the mechanism of a human 
body, with equal indifference ; contemplates 
the changes of the earth, the revolutions of 
empires, and the separation of soul and body 
by death, with little more emotion than is 
excited in him by the changes of the sea- 
sons, or the alternations of day and night. 
The moral and sensitive is lost in the intel- 
lectual man. Affection, enthusiasm, the 
life of the spirit, is nearly extinct. Know- 
ledge is now an end, not a means. The 
man lives to see, not sees to live. But 
when, as God intended, the heart is expand- 
ed as the intellect is enlarged, and the moral 
feelings are elevated as the views are ex- 
tended, then knowledge is happiness, is 
eloquence, is greatness, is spiritual! life. 

But the utility of piety as a leading trait 
in the student’s character, is not confined to 
himself. The scenes of his education are 
among the most inviting fields of Christian 
beneficence. It is, doubtless, much for the 
honor of Christ, if the guardians and instruc- 
tors of the young are spiritual men, and the 
institutions they conduct baptized. They 
will not fail to do something towards the 
production of a Christian taste and a Chris- 
tian philosophy., But there is a sphere of 
influence which they cannot fill. There is 
a charm in youthful piety, a freshness and 
life in the first shootings forth of religion 
from the virgin soil of a young heart, like 
the rich green of an early spring. We may 
venerate the religion of our seniors, but it 
is distant and above us, an example for our 
manhood or old age. The most it does is, 
to excite the resolution to die the death of 
the righteous, and to make our last end like 
his. The piety of an equal and associate in 
study, is the living presence of love, an em- 
bodied conscience, an angel in our common 
nature, moving in the midst of us, sitting at 
our elbow, sleeping by our side. And when 
the character is strongly marked, when an 
air of unusual sanctity and sweetness is 
thrown around it, we cannot breathe without 
inhaling health; we cannot move without 
catching something of the manner we ad- 
mire; we cannot think without insensibly 
weaving into the texture of our own minds 
a film of Christian thought, or a hue of mo- 
ral feeling. And the instances are very 
numerous of a decided religious influence 
exerted by pious young men at the acade- 
my, in college, and in a course of profes- 
sional education, most delightful in its as- 
pect, and permanent in its results. It is 
influence upon educated mind, influence 








man, who, belore he enters the field, anti- 
cipates its labors and its rewards, and, while 
yet preparing to do good in the profession 
he has chosen, is sowing the seeds of a har- 
vest of laborers in the same field. 

3. If not acquired during the course of 
education, such piety is not likely to be 
acquired at all. 

it is a great mistake, not seldom made by 
young men, that their future circumstances 
will mould their character; that, however 
they may for the present indulge them- 
selves in habits which must by and by be 
put off, and which they do not wholly ap- 
prove even now, they shall not fail to ac- 
commodate themselves to their employ- 
ments in active life. And this delusion is 
still cherished, after so many delineations of 
character, good and evil, growing up from 
infancy to age, and all along bearing the 
same tmarks, as much the same, at ever 
stage, as the plant or the human body. it 
is too well understood to need stating, that 
no essential change in the habits of think- 
ing, or the turn of the mind, or the tastes, 
is ordinarily to be looked for after the age 
at which professional study is completed. 
What in these respects men are on leaving 
the retirement of education, we expect 
them to be, substantially, through life. For, 
in ordinary cases, the future is but the deve- 
lopment and ripening of seeds already sown. 
The mind receives its first impulse from 
without; but it is an impulse only. The 
action which succeeds, propagates itself; 
thought is the only perpetual motion. The 
lessons of external nature and of life, the 
ten thousand influences of the thousands of 
thousands of objects on every side of us, are 
only so much food for the mind. With a 
character thus early formed, it, like the 
body, receives what is presented to it, ap- 
propriates what it can assimilate to itself, 
and rejects the rest. If, therefore, it may 
be said, with truth, that man is the creature 
of circumstances, it may be said with equal 
and even greater truth, that circumstances 
are the creatures of man. Alter a certain 
period, a man is not so much accommodated 
to his place, as the place is accommodated 
to the man. The mind is in this sense its 
own place. Every where it finds some- 
thing congenial to its nature, and every 
where cherishes its own associations, and 
lives in its own atmosphere. 

What is thus true of the mind in general, 
is no less true of Christian character in par- 
ticular. The tone of principle and feeling 
exhibited in a course of education, is rarely 
much changed in after life. The kind of 
motives that are accustomed to intluence us 
in college, and the spirit which distinguishes 
our social intercourse and our private hours 
there, are very likely to be characteristic 
of us as long as we live. No habit is easily 
changed ; and such habits are, generally, 
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retained without seeming to us to require 
any change. 

In this view, it is an object of great im- 
portance to give aright shape to the reli- 
gious character of the young men uncer our 
patronage, as early as possible—to see, that, 
as far as it may be in our powers to deter- 
mine it, a truly Christian, catholic, enter- 
prising, devoted piety be cherished in them 
from the very outset, and by all means. 
To this end let their characters be studied, 
and their habits watched. Let their teach- 
ers be persuaded to seek nothing else so 
earnestly, as to ground and settle thei in 
the principles and exercises of a spiritual, 
scriptural, religious experience. And let 
the churches pray, that these objects of 
their charity may not only be furnished 
with knowledge, but much more with the 
graces of the Holy Spirit—with the simpli- 
city and meekness, the devotion, the zeal, 
the divine love of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. If we would raise up a gen- 
eration of ministers who shall understand 
the truths of the gospel, and preach them 


in their just proportion and divine spirit, | 
who shall be intelligent, faithful and affec- | 


tionate pastors; if we would conduct their 
education on the best principles, and make 


them most useful in their preparation for | 


professional life, we must not lose sight of 


thing in intellect, or knowledge, or man- 


ner, above a heart right in the sight of God | 
—a spirit like that of our blessed Lord and | 


Master. Such a spirit is the true interpre- 


ter of God’s holy word, and of the human | 
heart—the only inspiration for which a! 


poor, feeble, half-illumined man is permitted 
to hope; the only pledge he has that God, 
whose will he strives to do, will not forsake 


him in his trials, nor suffer him to be a re-_ 


proach or a burden to the church. 
—~—>—-. 
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Tus Society held its Anniversary at 
Springfield, on Sept. 13, 1837. The Presi- 
dent being absent, the Hon. Nomlas Cobb 
was called to the chair, and the Rev. John 
Richards appointed Secretary, pro tempore. 
The Treasurer being absent, the Rev. Dr. 
Merrill presented verbally the history of 
the Treasury, from which it appeared that 


the contributions for this object had been | 


greatly increased the past year, though not 
enough had been raised, to meet the ap- 


propriations made to beneficiaries at institu- | 


The | 


tions within the bounds of the State. 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, who had labored as 
an Agent during the greater part of the 
year in that field, moved the acceptance of 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH, 


/in the wilderness. 
the report, and followed his motion with an | 


[ Nov. 
The Rev. Mr. Curtis of Brandon, 


seconded the motion with remarks, in which 


address, 


he maintained that the Education Society 


lies at the very foundation of all our beney- 
olent institutions. The Rev. David Peabody 
of Worcester, Mass. and the Rev. Dr. Peters 
of New York, supported the following reso. 
lution : 

Resolved, That in order to provide for 
the destitute churches within our limits, 
it is indispensably important that young men 
of suitable character, be carefully sought 
and educated for the ministry, from among 
our own population. 

The Hon. Samuel Prentiss, LL. D. of 
Montpelier, is President of the Society, Rev. 
Hl. F. Leavitt of Vergennes, Secretary, 
and Mr. George H. Fish of Middlebury, 
Treasurer. 

——— 
Essex NortH Epucarion Socrery. 

THe Anniversary of this Society was 
held at Amesbury Mills, May 3, 1837. 

The Rev. Gardner Braman Perry of Brad- 


' pa de ford, is President, Rev. David Tenney Kim- 
their spiritual condition; we must set no- | 


ball, Secretary, and Col. Ebenezer Hale, 
Treasurer. 

The Report was read by the Secretary, 
an extract from which follows. 


We congratulate the friends of the edu- 
cation object in the success of their efforts 
the last year; more than twelve hundred 
dollars having gone from Essex North to the 
Parent Society, either directly or through 
our treasury, beside what has been done 
by churches and individuals among us, to 


, aid young men of our own in preparing for 
‘the gospel ministry. 
| hearts with gratitude to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, at a time cf 


Let us lift up our 


such pecuniary pressure, he has disposed 
the people to contribute so liberally to this 
object. Let us cherish the hope, that he 
will incline them in time to come to remem- 
ber it with deep and lively interest; and 
that every church and religious society will 
on each revolving year remember it in their 
benefactions, as well as prayers. We re- 
gret, that from a few of the churches and 
societies in our connection no communica- 
tions have been received. We hope, that 
those few will lay by a double portion for 
this object the next year. 

From early time, religion has been pro- 
moted in the world by a ministry of recon- 
ciliation. God spake by the prophets to 
the fathers of the Jewish nation. He sent 
his servant John, as the voice of one crying 
Prepare ye the way 4 
the Lord. He sent his own Son to teac 
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the true religion—to communicate the most | and of our eighty colleges owe their ex- 
weighty and important instructions in the | istence, as well as their happy moral state, 


most plain, solemn, affectionate, and im- 
pressive manner. When the Lord Jesus 
ascended on high, he gave gifts unto men. 
He gave to some prophets, to some apostles, 
to some evangelists, to some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ. For the same pur- 
poses, he still gives pastors and teachers, 
and will give, till Christianity shall obtain 
its complete and final triumph. 


“So shall the bright succession run 
Throngh the last courses of the sun, 
While unborn churches by their care 
Shall rise and flourish, large and fair.” 


A settled ministry is of high importance 
both to the church and to the world. It 
tends to promote a strong attachment be- 
tween ministers and people; enables the 
former to adapt their instructions to the 
wants of the latter; qualifies them to com- 
municate a great amount of solid instruc- 
tion; tends to the prevalence of deep and 
substantial piety; gives a salutary restraint 
to love of novelty; preserves ministers and 
churches from tickleness and instability ; 
and imparts to the ministry a great weight 
of character, and to people great confidence 
in that character. We appeal to the eccle- 
siastical history of New England in proof 
of the actual benefits of a permanent minis- 
try. Settled pastors of good talents and 
character shine, like fixed stars in the firma- 
ment. They resemble the sun, who is con- 
stantly dispersing. light and heat in all direc- 
tions. They resemble the Bible, the sun of 
the moral firmament, whose light is always 
pure, and strong, and steady. 

In places where the gospel has long been 
planted, the utility of a permanent ministry 
stands confessed. 
usefulness, missionaries, both domestic and 
foreign, should be in a good degree sta- 
tionary. Has not the usefulness of those 
beloved and honored men, whom we have 
sent into destitute parts of this country and 
into foreign lands, been proportioned to their 
permanency in their fields of labor? Since 
by the preaching of the cross God saves 
those who believe; should not the friends 


of religion and of man, strive to raise up a! 
sufficient number of ministers and mission- | 


aries to shine as fixed stars on every portion 
of our benighted globe ? 

To this object the American Education 
Society is steadily directing its efforts. The 
prosperity of this Institution is evident from 
the facts, that the number of its beneficiaries 
is constantly increasing; as is also the 
amount of its funds. This Society has, by 
its indirect influence—by its appeals from 
the pulpit and the press, &c., done as 
much perhaps to increase the number of 
ministers, as by its direct influence. Not 
a few of our thirty theological seminaries 








In order to the greatest | 


to the instrumentality of the Education So- 
ciety. About half the young men in the 
colleges of New England are professors of 
religion. Among these professors the bene- 
ficiaries of the Education Society hold a 
respectable rank. It has been truly said, 
that “these young men have set examples 
of subordination, industry and piety, which, 
together with their efforts and prayers for 
the spiritual good of their fellow-students, 
have done much to turn again the captivity 
of Zion in our highest seminaries of learn- 
ing. ‘To their earnest supplications for the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, God has lent a 
gracious ear. The consequence has been 
the descent of those dews and rains of 


i heavenly influence by which many young 


men in a course of education have been 
turned from sin and the world to holiness 
and God. In view of such facts, the presi- 
dents of our colleges have otten declared, 
that, had the Education Society done no 
other good than what has resulted from its 
influence on these institutions, had its bene- 
ficiaries all died without preaching a sermon, 
the churches would have been abundantly 
compensated for their liberality in its be- 
half.” 

There are two objects which must be 
accomplished, over which the friends of 
religion may not slumber, and to which 
the Education Suciety may greatly con- 
tribute, viz. 

1. The thorough evangelization of our 
country. This strikes the benevolent and 
reflecting mind, as an object of immense 
importance. Go, take your stand on ele- 
vated ground, far to the north, beyond that 
mighty river, which we were long accus- 
tomed to regard as the western boundary 
of the United States. Thence cast your 
eyes eastward and westward, and southward, 


over the immense valley, watered by the 








Mississippi, the Missouri, the Illinois, the 
Ohio, and their hundred tributaries. See 
there a territory twenty times as large as 
New England, equal in extent to all Europe, 
surpassing ia the richness of its soil and of 
its mines most parts of the earth. Behold 
a population amounting in the very infancy 
of its settlement to four millions, rolling its 
flood with the strength and majesty of the 
mighty rivers. Look forward a few years, 
when, instead of four, there will be fifty 
millions. Mark the spirit of enterprise. 
Look on that valley, as soon to be the 
central seat both of population and of power. 
See there, as on a pivot, turns the political 
welfare of your country. The pope of 
Rome turns his eye thither, for the grand 
theatre on which to perform his last drama. 
Behold him pouring out his treasures, and 
sending forth his missionaries like swarms 
of locusts, to cover the whole valley. Be- 
hold him there erecting his temples of the 
most costly materials, and in the most ele- 
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gant and splendid forms, and filling his 
richly endowed universities with Protestant 
as well as Catholic sons. 
impetuous and resistless force the floods of 
immorality roll over that valley. In fine, 
look through the length and breadth of 
this country; view the destitution of the 
means of grace and of salvation in various 
parts of it; observe at the same time the 
relations we sustain toward other countries, 
and the influence we are exerting and are 
evidently destined to exert on them, and 
say, must not, and shall not this country be 
thoroughly evangelized? With one voice 
you answer, Yes. But by what means? 
By those of God’s appointment. And what 
are they? First among them, and high 
above the rest, is the preaching of tie 
gospel. But how shall preachers be sup- 
plied in sufficient numbers to accomplish 
the work? Pre-eminently by the Education 
Society. Let then this Society; the mother 
aided by all her daughters, gird herself anew 
for the work. Let her not relax ber efforts, 
before the 6,000 ministers, now wanted in 
our country, are supplied; before ministers 
are preparing in sufficient numbers to run 
parallel with the increase of our population. 

2. The other object, which must be ac- 
complished, and over which the friends of 


religion may not sleep, is the conversion of 


the world to God. To persons of intelli- 
gence and observation, the importance of 
this object must be obvious. Go, stand on 
some lofty height in the eastern world, from 


which you can survey those realms which 


lie in thick moral darkness. See in Asia 
hundreds of millions of your fellow-men, 
practising the most obscene, bloody, and 
horrid rights, as religious services. See 
in Africa one hundred and fifty millions 
involved in moral darkness which may be 
feit. Ina word look over the whole heathen 
world, and see six hundred millions buried 
under darkness, superstition, and idolatry ; 
and say, must not this world be enlightened 
and renovated? Must it not be converted 
unto God? Shall Christians behold millions 
of their fellow-men in any part of the earth 
perishing for lack of vision, and not seek 
their conversion? You answer, No. [I ask 
then, by what means shall they be con- 
verted? Cana religion whose sacred rites 
are impure, and whose gods are infamous, 
make them holy, and fit for a holy heaven? 
Surely not. They must have a religion 
perfectly pure in its nature and tendency. 
They must have the gospel. And they 
must have ministers to unfold and inculcate 
its principles. Six hundred thousand min- 
isters are now wanted in the unevangelized 
world. China wants ministers, powerful in 
intellect, and profound in learning, success- 
fully to contend with her men of thought, 
of reading, and of knowledge. And the 
church, the Christian church must put forth 
her efforts to obtain them. The churches 
in Europe and America should take hold of 
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this work with union, decision, and energy, 
The members and friends of the Education 


See with what} Society should come forward in this cause, 


with a determination never to desert it, 
before churches shall be planted over the 
earth, and each of them supplied with an 
able, pious, devoted, and faithful pastor, 
Our churches should give up their young 
men of proper talents and age to this work, 
Parents should cheerfully give up their 
pious young sons, bestowing upon them 
the means requisite for their education, if 
they possess them. And wherever they 
are destitute of them, the religious com- 


| munity should supply them. 


Is this too great a sacrifice? Is the 
sacrifice great considering the magnitude 
of the object? For objects infinitely less 
important parents can give up their beloved 
children. They can devote them to various 
temporal pursuits, in which their lives are 
put in extreme peril. They can expose 
them to the cannon’s mouth in defence of 
their country. They can adventure them 
upon the unfathomable and trackless ocean 
for the accumulation of wealth. They can 
persuade them to seek in western enter- 
prise those riches which perish with the 
using. Even the mother can bind the crim- 
son sash upon the breast of her son, and 
place the plumed cap upon his brow, and 
bid him plunge into war of blood, for the 
meed of human glory. In whatever pur- 
suit, in whatever clime, whether beneath 
the flaming heat of the equator, or the 
frozen zone of the polar regions—wherever 
wealth or glory may be reaped, thither fond 
parents can send their sons and bid them 
God-speed, as they embark on the hazardous 
enterprise. In heathen countries parents 
can subject their sons and daughters to the 
most painful tortures and death, to appease 
the wrath or secure the favor of a senseless 
or filthy god. And cannot Christian parents 
give up their children to the most holy, 
sublime, and useful employment, in which 
man can engage, for the evangelization of 
their country, for the conversion of the 
world, for the salvation of souls, and for the 
glory of our God, a God of spotless purity ? 

We would ask the churches of America, 
of New England, and especially those in 
our vicinity, to perform their part in this 
work of God and of humanity. We entreat 
every church in our connection to devote 
her sons who possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions, to the divine and heavenly work of 
rescuing souls from death. 

We respectfully invoke Christian parents 
to give their young sons of piety to this 
work and to furnish them with means re- 
quisite for their education, wherever it is 
practicable. We affectionately invite and 
conjure the young men in our churches 
to devote theinselves most cordially to this 
object. 

We call upon them, by that grace of God 
which has laid the foundation for their use- 
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fulness in this work and laid them under | Messrs. Williams of Brewster, Cogswell of 


the strongest obligations to pursue it. We 
call upon them, by the worth of the souls 
of their fellow-men who are sinking by 
thousands into eternal wo. We call upon 
them, by the provision made by the death 


of Christ for the salvation of a perishing | 


world, and by the suitableness of the preach- 


ed gospel to bring nen to faith and salvation. | 
Hear, beloved young men, the call, which | 


comes from the waste places of our coun- 
try, especially from our wide western wil- 
derness. While many of the young expose 
themselves to all the temptations of that 
wilderness for the sake of temporal gain, 
hasten thither, as preachers of righteous- 
ness, for the purpose of saving many, who 
are ready to perish. Prepare yourselves 
to act a valiant and efficient part in the last 
battle to be fought with the man of sin in 
our western valley. Instead of complain- 
ing that multitudes are flocking to our coun- 
try, who are opposed to Protestant Chris- 
tianity and to religion in all its forms, aid, 
as ministers of Christ in their conversion. 
And in the spirit of gospel love roll back 
upon the old world in streams of salvation 
those floods of corruption she pours so 
copiously upon us. Hear the voice, that 
comes to you from various parts of the 
heathen world, and prepare to go and wear 
out life with the greatest cheerfulness in 
the service of Christ and of souls in any 
part of the world, to which the providence 
of God may direct you. Hear the voice 
that comes from the cross of Christ—that 
cross, from which flows his precious blood, 
to wash away the guilt of nations, and re- 
spond to the cail, saying—Here am I, send 
me. 

Friends of Christianity and of the Chris- 
tian ministry, respond to the calls of benev- 
olence, by sending forth your sons, by be- 
stowing your substance, or by going in 
person; in a word, by doing all in your 
power for the salvation of your race through 
means of the gospel. Relax not your efforts 
in this work of mercy, before the whole 
human family is formed 


a pastor after God’s own heart. 
—_—~—- 


Barnstable County Auviliary. 


Tue Education Society of Barnstable 
County held its Anniversary, in connec- 
tion with the Conference of Churches, at 
Orleans, April 27, 1837. The Rev. Mr. 


Sanford of Dennis, presided ; the Secretary 

of the American Education Society was 

present, and delivered a sermon on the 

occasion ; after which the reports of the 

Secretary and Treasurer were read, and 

the audience were addressed by the Rev. 
VOL. X. 





into Christian | 
churches, and each church is favored with | 


Yarmouth, Adams of Harwich, and Mr. 
Peet of the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Hon. Elisha Doane is President, Rev. 
Charles S. Adams, Secretary, and Deacon 
Joseph White, Treasurer. The following 
is an extract from the report. 


Do we, then, speak unadvisedly when 
we say, that one of the most important sub- 
jects which should now absorb the attention 
of the church, is that of furnishing well- 
qualified laborers for the vineyard of the 
Lord? The world needs six hundred thou- 
sand ministers at the present time, and this 
number will ‘ncrease with the increasing 
population ¢ e globe. They must be 
furnished br +.° church too, and she should 
never rest aied till she has furnished 
them; for she may not look for the conver- 
sion of the world without them. If, then, 
this is the means ordained of God for the 
conversion of the world, it is the imperious 
duty of the church to furnish ministers 
enough to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. But does the number she has fur- 
nished bear any proportion to the wants of 
the world? When we look at six hundred 
\tnillions of perishing souls without the gos- 
pel, and the little band of missionaries that 
| have as yet gone forth, we are compelled 
to exclaim, what are these amung so many? 
| And when, at the rate at which she is now 
furnishing thei, will the world be convert- 
ed? She believes that the world is to be 
wrested from the dominion of Satan and 
subjected to the Prince of Peace ; but has 
she sat down to consider, whether with an 
army of ten thousand she shall be able to 
meet him that cometh with twenty thou- 
sand? Or rather, whether she shall be able 
with a few hundred missionaries to demo- 
lish all the strong holds of Satan, and plant 
the standard of the cross on every portion of 
| the globe ? 

Let it be remembered, then, that the 
world can never be converted till the num- 
ber of well-qualified ministers is greatly 
increased. And this number will never be 
adequate to the work, till our Education 
Societies are better sustained,—till our pious 
and talented young men in our churches 
are sought out and brought forward, and 
educated for the ministry,—till each church 
feels its responsibility to furnish its full pro- 
portion of men and means to accomplish this 
great end,—till every father and mother in 
| the church considers, in view of the solemn 
account they must give to God, whether 
they have no sons whom they should dedi- 
cate to him, as heralds of the cross of Christ, 

We are happy to state, on this second an- 
niversary of the Barnstable County Educa- 
tion Society, that the churches connected 
with us, have during the year past done 
well in contributing of their substance for 
the education of pious indigent young men 
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for the gospel ministry. For several years 
previous very little was raised for this pur- 
pose, owing principally to the want of an 
efficient agent to visit the churches and pre- 
sent the subject tothem. During the past 
winter, Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent 
of the American Education Society, visited 
most of the churches in this county. It is 
due to them to say, that he was very cor- 
dially received, and the cause he plead was 
very liberally patronized by them. Five 
hundred and seven dollars and fifty cents 
have been raised in this county during the 
past year. A few of the churches were not 
visited by the General Agent, for special 
reasons, and your secretary was applied to, 
to visit them and present the subject pre- 
vious to this meeting. He can only say 
that he has attended to that duty. 

The sum raised during the year past, 
compared with what the churches have 
done in previous years, shows the impor- 
tance of an efficient agency. The time, in- 


deed, will come when churches will act so | 


systematically, and so much from principle, 
that an agency will not be needed ; but at 
present the cause cannot be sustained with- 
out it. The times in which we live are 
times of excitement, and Christians gene- 
rally feel that they can do but little in the 
cause of benevolence unless their feelings 
are wrought upon by exciting causes. But 
it should not be so. This is making our 
feelings, instead of the fixed and holy prin- 
ciples of the gospel, the standard of action. 
When a more enlightened and deeper-toned 
piety pervades our churches, such as must 
and will pervade them before the world is 
converted, then will every depariment of 


religious benevolence be sustained without | 


an agency ; and Christians, acting from the 
holy principles of the gospel, will as uni- 


formly and as heartily contribute to benev- 


olent objects, as they provide for their daily 
sustenance. It will be their meat and their 
drink to do the will of their heavenly Fa- 
ther. When holiness to the Lord, is in- 
scribed on every thing which the Christian 
possesses, there will be no want of means 
to sustain the cause of Christ. 
tion as the Christian possesses this spirit, he 


will give and continue to give till his dying | 


day as the Lord has given him ability. “Ho- 
liness is a principle which acts uniformly, 
constantly, consistently, and cheerfully. 
When our churches come to act {rom this 
high and heavenly principle, the world will 
soon be converted to Christ. May the Lord 
hasten it in his time. 


—> 
Worcester South Auziliary. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Worcester 
South Auxiliary was held at Grafton, April 
25th, 1837. 


the Secretary, the Rev. James D. Farns- | 
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worth. The receipts of the year were 
considerably more than they were the pre- 
ceding year. Hon. Alfred D. Foster of 
Worcester is President, Rev. James D. 
Farnsworth of Paxton, Secretary, and Hon, 
Abijah Bigelow of Worcester, Treasurer, 


——4-—_—_ 
Worcester North Auriliary. 


Tue Worcester North Education Society 
held its annual meeting in Holden, April 
27, 1837. The Rev. Samuel Gay was 
chosen President, the Rev. Alexander Lov. 
ell, Secretary, and Dea. Justus Elling wood, 
Treasurer. After the Secretary’s report 
was read, addresses were made by the Rey. 





Messrs. Farnsworth of Paxton, Fay of 
| Barre, Clarke of Rutland, and the Rev. Mr. 
Nash, General Agent of the Parent Society. 


— —~<ge——_ 
Taunton and Vicinity Auziliary. 


Tue Education Society of Taunton and 





In propor | 


| Vicinity held its Annual Meeting at Norton, 
| October 3, 1837. 

Rev. Orin Fowler, President, occupied 
the chair. The meeting was opened with 
_prayer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
his report was exhibited by the Secretary, 
Rev. James O. Barney, who likewise pre- 
sented a report of the Directors. 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. 


Erastus Maltby of Taunton, and Rev. Ansel 
Nash, General Agent of the Parent Society. 
| Rev. Orin Fowler was re-elected Presi- 


| dent, Rev. James O. Barney, Secretary, 


and Charles Godfrey, Esq. Treasurer. 


Most of the religious societies within the 
limits of this auxiliary have just been visited 
'by the General Agent, and the amount of 
receipts has been considerably greater than 
| in years past. 

—>_—- 


South Conference of Middlesex County 
Aucxiliary. 

On the 10th of October the South Con- 
ference of Middlesex County held its Annual 
Meeting, in behalf of the American Educa- 
tion Society. 

Rev. Mr. Brigham, Moderator of the 





Conference, presided. The meeting was 


The Report was read by | opened with prayer. 


Addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. 
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Brigham, Storrs, Wilder, M’Intire, Nash 
and others. 

By some of the speakers much feeling 
was manifested in view of the present pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of the Education 
Society. The feeling was expressed with 
much emphasis, that this Institution must 
be sustained, and that the churches in the 
country possess ample means of sustaining 
it. 

= 
Norfolk County Auxiliary. 


Tue Norfolk County Auxiliary Education 
Society held its Annual Meeting in Dor- 
chester, in the village church, on Wednes- 
day, June 14, 1887. A sermon was de- 
livered on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. 
Smalley of Franklin, and an address made 
by the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent 
of the Parent Society. From the Treas- 
urer’s report, it appeared that the sum of 
$1,535 59 had been paid into the treasury 
the present year. On motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Codman, the following minute was pre- 
pared respecting the decease of the late 
Dr. Gile, the Secretary of the Society, to 
be entered on the records. 

Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God, 
in his inscrutable providence, to remove 
from this life our respected and beloved 
Secretary, during the past year, who sus- 
tained this office from the commencement 
of this Society—a period of twenty years, 

Voted, That we cherish his memory with 
affectionate regard—and view his sudden 
removal as a solemn monition to those who 
survive, to be up and doing while it is called 
to-day, before the night cometh, in which 
no man can work. 


The Rev. Mr. Matthews of South Brain- 
tree, was chosen preacher for the next year, 
and the next annual meeting was appointed 
to be held in Foxborough. 

The officers of the Society are, Nathaniel 
Miller, M. D. President; Ebenezer Alden, 
M. D. Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. Robert 
Blake, Esq. Vice Presidents; Rev. Samuel 
W. Cozzens, Secretary; Rev. John Cod- 
man, D. D. Treasurer; Mr. Lewis Tucker, 
Auditor ; Dr. Jesse Wheaton, General 
Agent. 

—_—~<-—- 


Windsor County Auziliary, Vt. 
Tue Windsor County Education Society 
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21, 1837. The report of receipts for the 
year showed a very encouraging increase 
of contributions in the county, exceeding 
those of any former year, and exceeding 
those of any other county in the State. 
The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
H. B. Holmes of Springfield, Rev. William 
Clark, Agent of the Tract Society, and the 
Hon. Charles Marsh of Woodstock. Mr. 
Marsh insisted on the stated services of a 
pastor to sustain a church, and illustrated 
the point by detailing the history of a church 
in the county, which, through neglect of 
providing pastoral services, and trusting 
solely to the improvement of the gifts of 
the brethren, had, in forty years, sunk from 
a state of prosperity, to utter extinction. 


fF ——— 
WesTeRN EpvucatTion Society, N. Y. 


THe Annual Meeting of the Western 
Education Society of New York, was held 
in the First Presbyterian church, Auburn, 
in the evening, Aug. 15, 1837. The chair 
was occupied by the Rev. Henry Dwight 
of Geneva, President of the Society. The 
Rev. Dr. Hillyer of Orange, N. Y. opened 
the meeting with prayer. The Report em- 
bracing an account of the operations of the 
Society and of the Utica Agency the past 
year, was read by the Rev. Joseph D. 
Wickham, Secretary and Agent of the 
Society. Resolutions were offered and ad- 
dresses made by the Rev. Edwin F, 
Hatfield and Rev. Dr. Patton of New York, 
the Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Dr. M’Auley of New York, and the 
Rev. Dr. Beecher of Cincinnati. 


—<—>_—_ 
Rhode Island Auriliary. 


Tue Rhode Island Education Society, 
auxiliary to the American Education So- 
ciety, was new modelled and revived in con- 
nection with the Evangelical Consociation 
of Congregational ministers and churches of 
that State, on Wednesday, July 12, 1837. 
The Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Secretary of 
the Connecticut Branch, and who spent six 
weeks on an agency in the State, was 
present on the occasion, and addressed the 
meeting. The Rev. Thomas Shepard, of 
Bristol, is President and Secretary, and 





held its Anniversary at Woodstock, Sept. 





Mr. Isaac Wilcox, of Providence, Treasurer 






HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 


of the Society. The months set apart in 
which collections are to be taken for the 
Education Society, are September and 


October. 
—~S- 


Extracts from the report of the Committee 
of Highbury College, Eng. for the year 
1336. 

Tue Committee, in their last report, were 
under the painful necessity of announcing 
a serious defalcation in the financial re- 
sources of Highbury college. An urgent 
appeal had been made to the ministers, who 
had been educated under the patronage of 
the society, as on them its claims were most 
powerful, and on their assistance, in the 
emergency, the committee were disposed 
chiefly to depend. Much anxiety was felt, 
as it appeared that, unless strenuous efforts 
were made, the extent and usefulness of the 
institution must be reduced in proportion to 
its diminished income. Although this ap- 
peal had been generally circulated in the 
country, the audit of the accounts at the 
Jast anniversary exhibited a deficiency of 
more than £500, together with an expen- 
diture considerably exceeding the ordinary 
receipts. In these circumstances, the 
friends of Highbury college held their last 
annual meeting in Craven chapel. 

The committee have now the pleasing 
duty of acknowledging the kind and libera! 
assistance, which they have received during 
Several collections have 
In an- 


the past year. 
been obtained from the country. 
swer also to an application made to the 
ministers of London and its vicinity, some 
collections have been already made, and 


others have been kindly promised. The 
deticiency of the preceding year has been 
thus, in a considerable degree, supplied. 
The committee indulge the hope that, by 
the assistance of those ministers who have 
not yet made collections, as well as by the 
increasing interest which is diffused in be- 
half of academical institutions in general, 
and of Highbury college in particular, they 
shall be able to place the pecuniary means 
of the society in a more satisfactory state. 
At least the ordinary income should be made 
equal to the reguler expenditure. That it 
may be so, is the anxious desire of the com- 
mittee, and ought, as they think, to be the 
strenuous effort of the Congregational de- 
nomination. Were the annual subscriptions 
to be increased, so as to enable the trea- 
surer to fund the legacies and larger dona- 
tions, the institution would soon occupy a 
position of permanence and respectability, 
approaching to that of the American theolo- 
gical seminaries, and rendering unnecessary, 
frequent and harassing appeals for extraor- 
dinary assistance. 

It requires strenuous and persevering ex- 
ertion to fill up the vacancies which are 
occasioned by death, in the list of subscri- 
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bers, even without any attempt to augment 
it to an extent, proportionable to the magni. 
tude and importance of the object. {[t 
should be remembered that acadetaical jp- 
stitutions depend chiefly upon annual sub. 
scriptions, as they have not the powertyl 
aids of auxiliary societies, small associations, 
weckly or district collectors, or the excite- 
ment of crowded meetings. They are, 
however, in no respect of inferior impor. 
tance to those societies, which can bring 
this efficient machinery into operation. 
Upon an adequate supply of able and well- 
disciplined ministers must depend, not only 
the prosperity of the churches at home, but 
the continuance of evangelical efforts for 
the promulgation of Christianity abroad. 

Wher an academical institution has been 
regularly organized, it affords but few inci- 
dents for detailed report. The record of its 
proceedings must be, in a great degree, un- 
varied. ‘The daily applications to regular 
courses of study—the maintenance of aca- 
demic discipline with a view to the forma- 
tion of ministerial character, and the intro- 
duction of the students, on the completion 
of their course, to appropriate stations of 
usefulness, constitute the business of every 
session. The more steadily and quietly 
these objects are prosecuted, the more sal- 
utary will be the influence upon the pupils, 
and through them the more beneficial to 
the churches of Christ. 

The literary and theological studies have, 
during the past session, been prosecuted 
without interruption. 'The tutors have pre- 
sented very favorable reports of the general 
character, diligence, piety, and ministerial 
talents of the various classes committed to 
their care. The preaching of the students 
has been generally acceptable in the various 
congregations which they regularly supply. 
In some instances, it is hoped, that by their 
preaching, real and permanent good has 
been effected ; while congregations are 
maintained and enlarged, which may, here- 
after, under the divine blessing, become 
competent to support their own pastors. 

On the admission of fourteen candidates, 
the session commenced with forty students. 

During the past session, Mr. Rogers has 
continued his lectures on rhetoric and logic. 
A course of lectures on elocution bas been 
delivered by Mr. Innes; and Mr. Hemming 
has been engaged to lecture on some 
branches of natural philosophy. 

Though the annual reports of Highbury 
college are brief, and contain little to arrest 
the attention; yet a reference to the list of 
its students, and the situations which they 
occupy, will show the good which, under 
the blessing of God, has been done by steady 
perseverance, cheered and encouraged by 
Christian liberality. Many occupy stations 
of most prominent and arduous labor in the 
metropolis and principal towns of the coun- 
try. Many have continued to old age in 
the zealous and efficient discharge of pas- 
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toral and public duties; while others have | 


recently entered on their work with the- 
most pleasing prospects of usefulness. Some | 
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course. In many places new congrega- 
tions might be collected, were there a zeal- 
ous and energetic ministry to commence 


are laboring in our colonial and missionary and guide the uperation, 


stations with much encouragement. In| 
maby instances hew congregations have 
been raised ; in many, small interests have | 
been enlarged, and declining churches re- 
vived. 

The committee cannot look back on the 
history of the society, of which this is the 
forty-second anniversary, without expressing 
their devout gratitude to God for the many 
intimations of his favor and approval with 
which it has been distinguished. 

Its beginnings were small, its progress 
has been gradual, but its increase is great. 
For its supply, resources have been season- 
ably opened—triends have been raised in 
uninterrupted succession to take an interest 
in its welfare. In its difficulties an applica- 
tion to the religious public on its behalf, has 
been always kindly received. Past inter- 
positions of Providence encourage the as- 
surance that it will sull continue to flourish, 
a blessing to the country. As a support of 
the dissenting interest, it may compare with 
any establishment which has been formed 
by the zeal and piety of our churches. A 
contraction of the scale on which its opera- 
tions are conducted, would be soon pain- 
fully felt; as at present it is unable to meet 
the numerous applications which are made, 
for able and well-instructed ministers. 

The character of the times renders pre- 
paratory studies more than ever indispensa 
ble to the Christian pastor. The incessant 
demands upon his time, and the multiplied 
labors imposed upon him, allow much less 
opportunity for general improvement or im- 
mediate preparation for public services, than 
might in past years have been secured. 
The general advance of society in literature 
and knowledge, cannot escape observation. 
The position of the dissenting ministry is 
daily becoming more conspicuous. Its du- 
ties grow more arduous and more varied. 
In such circumstances the reputation of the 
ministerial character can be sustained only 
by considerable stores of information pre- 
viously acquired—by habits of mental disci- 
pline carefully formed,—and by all the faci- 
lities for study, which a sound and prolonged 
course of instruction ean supply. In many 
instances high attainments, in almost all 
mental culture, are indispensable for the 
creditable and efficient discharge of minis- 
terial duty. . 

It has been occasionally said, that a 
larger supply of ministers is provided, 
than the wants of the churches demand. 
The experience of the committee is at va- 
riance with such a statement. Applica- 
tions for ministers are frequently made, 
with which the institution in its present 
state cannot comply. Pressing and urgent 
claims are often presented for students, 








even before the completion of their regular 


In conclusion, the committee humbly 
commend the institution, its tutors, its stu- 
dents, its patrons, to the favor and blessing 
of the great Head of the Church. They 
implore on its behalf the rich influence of 
grace, that many may go forth with a happy 
union of talent and piety, to feed the flock 
of Christ with knowledge and understanding. 
They solicit the prayers, they invite the co- 
operation, they commit their cause to the 
generosity of the friends of religious free- 
dom, of evangelical doctrine, of scriptural 
discipline, and of practical piety ; and they 
close with their expression of gratitude for 
the past, and their cheering anticipations of 
the future prosperity of Highbury college. 


The receipts of the treasurer during the 
year ending June 24, 1836, were £2,538, 


5s. 6d. 
a= 


HOLINESS OF THE MINISTRY. 


Ir, of every one of the Christian congre- 
gation, God expects a holiness that mingles 
with no unclean thing;—if he accepts none 
of the people, unless they have within them 
the conjugation of all the Christian graces; 
—if he hath made them lights in the world, 
and salt of the earth, to enlighten others 
with their good example, and to teach them 
and invite them by holy discourses and wise 
counsels ;—what is it think ye, or with what 
words is it possible to express what God re- 
quires of you? They are to be examples 
of good life to one another; but you are to 
be examples even of the examples them- 
selves.—Jeremy Taylor. 











AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


THe Quarterly Meeting of the Board, 
was held on Wednesday, Oct. 11, 1837. 
Appropriations were made to beneficiaries 


in various institutions, as follows :— 
Former Ben. New Ben, Total. Am’t Ap. 
22 Theol. Sem. 151 4 155 $3,110 
33 Colleges, 375 22 397 7,899 
62 Academies, 197 30 227 3,817 


117 Institutions, 723 56 779 $14,826 
Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made to beneficiaries out of New 


England :— 
Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap. 
15 Theol. Sem. 63 2 65 $1,170 
20 Colleges, 139 4 143 2,664 
32 Academies, 107 17 «(124 «2,217 


67 Institutions, 309 23 332 $6,051 

























































REPORT OF REV, MR. NASH. 





REPORTS OF AGENTS. 
Report of Rev. Mr. Vash. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. AND DEAR Strk,—During the quar- 
ter which has transpired since my last re- 
port, | have been principally occupied in 
the counties of Middlesex, Essex and Bris- 
tol. In this time | have also visited the 
islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard. ( 
som of the deep are distinguished for very 
different things, each is a piace of conside- 
rable interest—the former as having been 
the nucleus of the whale-fishery for the 


globe ; the latter as the spot where those | 


venerable men, the Mayhews, once labored 
for the conversion of the heathen, and where 
many of their posterity now reside. In 


visiting these islands, together with the | 


counties which line the shores of the neigh- 
boring continent, I have been led to va- 
rious interesting reflections. At one time 


I have been filled with admiration at the | 


equality with which Providence has dithused 
its blessings among the children of men. 
While these sections of our State are, in 
point of soil, very much inferior to other 
parts, often presenting a wide extent of iron 


While these little specks on the bo- | 
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virtue, more true religion, and more happi- 
‘ness, and have done more for the good of 
the world, than any other men of equal 
numbers since time began, it is principally 
because they have cherished the institutions 
of onr holy religion, and especially the 
preaching of the gospel. They surely need 
not look beyond their own history tor mo- 
‘tives to the most strenuous eforts, that the 
blessings connected with these institutions 
/may be perpetuated and extended. Let the 
gospel be as faithfully and ably preached 
‘through our extended country as it has been 
‘in New England, and, at no distant period, 
a transformation would be effected in our 
national character, which would give joy to 
the world. Amidst the self-denial and hard- 
ships incident to the life of a public agent, 
it is truly cheering to know that all this is 
not for a thing of naught. He who is per- 
mitted of God to labor directly to make a 
lost world what New England has been, 
and what it is capable of being made by the 
labors of Christ’s ministers, ought to be sat- 
istied. To this result is the American Edu- 
cation Society contributing with increasing 
and blessed success. 
Amidst the embarrassment and perplexity 
which have come so heavily on the coun- 
‘try, it is most cheering to know that God 





bound or of sandy surface—both equally and | has signally owned this Institution. By the 
almost totally sterile—the inhabitants of | favors which he has granted to it in times 
these different sections have about an equal | past, he has given strong reason for the hope 
share of the possessions and goods of the | that he will sustain it in days to come. In 
present life. What the soil does not fur- | proof of this I am happy to state, that it is 
nish of the means of subsistence, is easily | evidently gaining a stronger and_ stronger 
procured from the ocean ; so that in general | hold on the affections and the confidence of 
no part of the community needs to feel the | his people. To me it has many times 
want of any good thing. seemed an unwelcome task to spread the 

At another time I have contemplated | necessities of a benevolent institution before 
with wonder and gratitude the dispensations | individuals, who are trembling with solici- 
of Providence by which our ancestors were | tude for their own condition, and have 
led to establish themselves on the eastern | scarcely the means of meeting their neces- 
shores of Massachusetts. Had the winds of | sary engagements. But repeated assurances 
heaven watted the Mayflower to the mouth | that this Institution of fundamental impor- 
of the Mississippi, and the men whom it | tance, essential to the best interests of the 
brought to people this new world been fixed | country and the world, must be sustained, 
in the valley watered by that mighty stream, | that an enlightened Christian community 
their posterity had probably never reached | will not suffer it to sink, have done much 
this uninviting region, and had been quite | to sustain and encourage me. The feelings 
another race from what has been witnessed. | from which these statements have proceed- 
To the hardships which these men had to | ed have not spent themselves in mere words. 
endure in procuring means of subsistence | In various instances the contributions put 
from an unfruitful soil, as well as to their | into my hands during the season past, have 
intelligence and their virtues, must be as- | been in larger amount than what I received 
cribed the fact, that the history of New | for the same object on the same ground one 
England is the brightest page in the annals | year ago. I have been accustomed to state 
of the world. Here we have an illustrious |in my public and private communications, 
example of the happy influence of the Chris- | that there are three reasons why they who 


tian ministry on the temporal and the eter- 
nal welfare of men. It has been truly said, 
that God never made but one New England. 
With equal truth it may also be said, that he 
has made this by means of the Christian 
ministry. If the people of New England, 
and those who have descended from them, 
have enjoyed more essential prosperity, — 
have embodied more intelligence, more 


have the means should now give more to 
the Education Society than heretofore. 1. 
The Society has a greater number of bene- 
ficiaries relying on its promised aid than 
ever before. 2. It has been obliged to have 
recourse to loans till its debts have become 
more than in times past. 3. There are now 
in the country fewer persons than heretofore 
who have ability to give. The presenta- 
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tion of these considerations has not, I con- 
ceive, been altogether in vain. Some have 
seemed to feel that the claims of the Lord 
who bought them, of the church, of their 
country and of the world, must not be set 
aside; and that the measure of their liberal- 
ity ought not to be determined by a mere 
regard to their own convenience. In some 
instances I have been gratified to hear 
Christians voluntarily speak of being under 
obligation to do that for Christ and his 
cause which should cost them a sacrifice. 
As yet, however, I must believe, that they 
who have given for objects of Christian be- 
nevolence, have in but very few cases sac- 
rificed their comforts or even their luxuries, 
that they might have the means of giving. 
Who can doubt whether Christians have, 
for the most part, been satisfied to serve 
God with that which has cost them nothing. 
Before they will be generally brought to 
act on principles worthy of themselves and 
of the cause which they have espoused, the 
measure of their conformity to God must be 
increased, the standard of their piety must 
be greatly elevated. May we not reasonably 
hope that the disappointments and trials of 
the present times—the failure of many well- 
laid plans, the sudden sinking of multitudes 
from affluence to poverty—will contribute 
to these most desirable results ? 

O, could we see the resources of the 
Christian community fully brought into ac- 
tion, and the action fully sustained by a spi- 
rit of fervent, believing prayer, how soon 
might we behold plants of righteousness, 
plants of renown, springing up every where 
amidst the moral desolations of the world ! 
how soon might a nation be born at once, 
and the knowledge of the Lord fill the earth 
as the waters cover the depths of the sea. 





Report of Rev. Mr. Riddel. 
To the Secretary of the American E:lucation Society. 

REV. AND DEAR Sir,—The period which 
has elapsed, since my last report, has been 
one of peculiar trial and discouragement, as 
far as relates to the solicitation of funds. If 
this has been true in relation to other bene- 
volent operations, it has been especially so 
in the case of the Education Society, at 
least within the limits of my agency. The 
annual collections for foreign «missions, in 
almost all the churches of Connecticut, have 
been made within the period embraced in 
this report. The collections for home 
missions, which are nearly simultaneous 
throughout the State, being made in the 
months of May and June, came, of course, 
within the first portion of the time re- 
ferred to. The strong interest felt by all 
Christians among us in those important ob- 
jects, in view of the exigencies of the pre- 
sent year, has constrained them to bend 
their undivided energies, for the time being, 
towards their support. It is known how 
promptly and efficiently the churches of 
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Connecticut have come up to the help of 
foreign missions, in this time of need: and 
the fact, while it accounts, in some meas- 
ure, for my being unable to report any con- 
siderable success in efforts for the Educa- 
tion cause, at the same time, inspires the 
hope that, in its turn, this object will be 
taken up and sustained, with proportionable 
zeal and liberality. As yet the Education 
Society has not, under the present extrem- 
ity, made any appeal to the public. But it 
may be anticipated that such an appeal will 
soon be demanded by the condition of the 
treasury. I think there is a spirit in the 
churches here, which, when this necessity 
is distinctly understood, will cheerfully 
respond to the claims of an object, which is 
felt to be so essential to the promotion of 
every other benevolent enterprise. It is 
generally felt, | believe, that the Education 
cause has a similar claim with the cause of 
missions, to the steady support of the Chris- 
tian public; and that it would be scarcely less 
disastrous, in the one case than in the other, 
to permit any sudden decline, or very mate- 
rial fluctuation in the pecuniary department. 

If this consideration has not hitherto im- 
pressed the minds of every portion of the 
triends of the Redeemer, it is of the utmost 
importance now that it should be distinctly 
enforced. Let no one fail to consider that 
the aid, which the Education Society affords 
to its beneficiaries, must, to answer the end 
designed, in almost every case, be regularly 
continued for a course of years; and that 
even a temporary failure in the resources 
of the Society, requiring that the stated 
appropriations to beneficiaries should be 
suspended, would be equivalent to the loss 
of great numbers of devoted young men 
from the ministry, who are now in different 
stages of their progress towards the sacred 
work. If the small amount of aid which 
they receive from this Society were for a 
time withheld, especially at this time of 
general depression in the business and pros- 
perity of the country, many, if not all of 
them, would be under the absolute neces- 
sity of turning back from their purpose of 
obtaining an education. It may easily be 
conceived, for example, how such a contin- 
gency would affect the case of a young man 


just entering college, who, in his last quar- 


terly returns to this branch, thus writes :— 

“| have, at times, while in my course of 
study, been much embarrassed by the want 
of money. But, by the blessing of God, I 
have been thus far sustained. Though some- 
times almost ready to despair, in view of 
the difficulties with which I have been sur- 
rounded, yet, when I have looked upon the 
world, with its six hundred millions of pa- 
gans ; when | have looked upon my country 
with its six hundred churches destitute of 
the stated preaching of the gospel, and its 
six millions destitute of the means of grace ; 
when I have looked upon my native, and 
much favored State, and even to my native 
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town, and have seen the vice and wicked- 
ness which every where prevail; I have 
seemed to hear a voice speaking to me in 
louder and louder tones, * Go thou and work 
in my vineyard.’ ”’ 

Will Christians in Connecticut, or else- 
where, at the very moment when their com- 
passion for the perishing heathen, and their 
sympathy for their brethren at the West, 
are unusually excited, be willing, without 
many more sacrifices than they have ever yet 
made, to say to any of their young brethren, 
whose hearts are thus set on the work 
of the ministry, regarding themselves to be 
called to it of God, and that after they have 
been taken up by us, and brought some dis- 
tance on their course, * You cannot go for- 
ward in the vineyard of the Lord’? No, I! 
feel assured they will not. Those who have 
said to the American Board * Your schools 
among the heathen must not be disbanded,’ 
will say also to our Board, * The schools of 
the prophets at home, whence our future 
missionaries are to be supplied, must never 
be forsaken, so long as the Holy Spirit con- 
tinues to sanctify our youth, and to incline 
them to enter the ministry.” Let it not be 
imagined, because, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the present time, there are 
several missionaries who, for the want of 
funds, cannot at present be sent out to the 
heathen, that we are hereafter to have a 
greater supply of men than of other means 
to prosecute this work. Long before the 


young man, whose communication has been 


quoted above, will, in due course, be pre- 
pared to enter the vineyard, we shall, in all 
probability, experience a greater dearth of 
missionaries than we have ever yet seen 
Nor would it, in a comprehensive view of 
this subject, appear to be a dictate of pru- 
dence, to press every effort to send out the 
missionaries now under appointinent imme- 
diately, if that must be done at the expense 
of discontinuing the preparation of others, 
who will shortly be needed to supply their 
places, or to go out to them as helpers in 
the work. I trust, however, that this pain- 
ful alternative does not really exist; and 
that, with the blessing of Him, in whose 
great cause the Education and Missionary 
Societies are diligently co-operating, both 
objects may be successfully accomplished 
Agreeably to an arrangement with the 
Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island, 
whose annual meeting at Bristol, in June, | 
had the pleasure of attending, [| spent six 
weeks, in the months of July and August, 
in presenting the object to the churches in 
that State. During this time I visited, 
preached and made collections in all the 
Congregational churches, except one, which 
were thought to be in any condition to jus- 
tify an application of this kind ; and in some 
others I preached upon the subject, without 
asking for pecuniary aid. In several of the 
places where it was presented, contributions 
had never before been asked for this object. 
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| But wherever I went, I was most cordially 
received by the ministers and their people, 
1 became deeply interested in the circum. 
stances and prospects of this little band of 
churches, some of which have but recently 
sprung into existence ; and likewise in the 
moral condition of a aumerous population 
around them, especially in the interior of the 
| State, which is scattered abroad as sheep 
not having a shepherd. In the complete 
dilapidation of churches, once numerous 
and flourishing, | saw convincing evidence 
| of the fact, that none but an evangelical and 
educated ministry can be a competent in- 
strumentality to give permanent influence 
to the institutions of religion. It was grati- 
fying also to find that this conviction is ra- 
pidly gaining ground among all the better 
portions of the community. Other evangeli- 
eal denominations in Rhode Island, particu- 
larly the Calvinist Baptists, are laying much 
greater stress than formerly on the iimpor- 
tance of a thorough education for their min- 
isters. A much larger supply of educated 
ministers would even now be well received, 
could they be obtained, especially from 
their own native born sons; and could they 
be sustained for a time by the aid of the 
Home Missionary Society. Such a supply, 
before many years, must be had; and, in 
view of this fact, | believe it is already felt 
by many, that the interests of religion in 
that State, will especially demand that the 
various instrumentalities of the Education 
Society should be actively promoted there. 
If the churches in Rhode Island would see 
the desolations around them effectually re- 
deemed, let them turn their attention at 
once to the pious young men in the midst 
of them, who may be induced, and if neces- 
sary assisted to obtain an education for the 
ministry. And let such not be sent into 
the field until they have become duly 
qualitied,—thoroughly furnished unto every 
good work—workmen that need not to be 
ashamed. 

1 will close this communication with an 
extract of a letter, which was addressed, by 
three ladies, to the Rhode Island conference 
of ministers and lay delegates, in behalf of 
the feeble church to which they belonged.* 

‘** Brethren in Christ,—We fear that from 
the insufficient conference of last evening, 
you might not thoroughly understand our 
wants asachurch. We do feel the want 
of those blessed ordinances, which tend so 
materially to keep alive, sustain and increase 
our spiritual strength. As a church, we 
feel in a barren land. We would that there 
might be at least a bright oasis on this de- 
sert. But we fear that it is not possible, at 
this time, to convert the barren sand into 
a garden, blooming and beautiful. 








* This church, at the time, which was a few 
months since, consisted of one deacon and sixteen 
ladies. Itis located in a large manufacturing vil- 
lage, in the shire town of the county, amidst a popu- 
lation of about six thousand. 
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“Let us prefer our request. Will the 
Conterence send us, once in two months, a 
minister? * © * Let the man be one 
of great prudence, —one, against whom no 
pre judice here is existing,—one of Chris- 
tian, social, gentle, winning manners,—one 
of clear arguinentative powers,—solid, pen- 
etrating, discerning mind,—good acquire- 
ments and education, and, of course, heart- 
felt piety. 

‘“ Do not, brethren in Christ, think that 
we are too exorbitant in our demands. Do 
not look at our litthe means, our small num- 
ber, our depressed state, as reasons why 
you should wonder at our presumption. 
Look at us rather as a church who feel just 
on the verge of extinction; and who, with 
the acuteness of discernment, which is often 
attendant on the last stages of existence, 
feel every obstacle against resuscitation, 
and see every little prop which might sus- 
tain and finally revive us. 

“Let us have one man to visit us;—a 
man with whom we may become acquainted 
—in whom we can repose perfect confi- 
dence—to whom we can speak freely—to | 
whom we can relate all our religious feel- 
ings, our doubts and questions of a doctrinal 
or practical nature—one who will cheer, 
strengthen and help us, and one whom we 
can love and trust.” 


Report of Rev. Mr. Emerson. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Dear Srr,—At the date of my last re- 
port I had spent a few Sabbaths in Windsor 
county. I have since visited the remain- 
der of Windsor, the whole of Windham, and 
a part of Rutland counties. 1 have nothing 
very special to report concerning this field 
of operations. I have experienced a con- 
tinuance of that personal kindness for which 
I hope [ feel grateful, not only to those who 
have shown it, but to God who disposed 
thein to it. 

Considering the unexampled searcity of 
money, and the increased expense of living, 
I can make the general remark with safety, 
that the people have been liberal in their 
donations. And this is as it should be; for 
the farming part of the community are cer- 
tainly more able than any other class of it, 
to sustain the benevolent enterprises in the 
existing crisis. I mean, they are more able 
according to the amount of property in their 
possession. It is true, they feel the gene- 
ral distress, but it comes to them like a 
a rs ball, which has passed through the 

itals of the merchant, and now has hardly 
re e enough to lodge itself in the flesh of 
the husbandman. It is the tornado that has 


laid in smoking ruins the most beautital ard | 


solid structures of the city, and dies away 
upon the open fields of the country. Here 
and there an uprooted tree may show its 
remaining power; but the yellow grain— 
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| the hope of the husbandman—though borne 
| to the ground by its passing fury, again rises 
_and waves, and invites the sickle. 

| Our farmers have much indeed for which 
‘to thank God. In most parts of the land, 
|the very ground has been burdened with 
' their crops. Though in particular sections 
there may be scarcity in an individual arti- 
cle, it certainly does not show a grateful 
heart to forget the otherwise great abund- 
ance, and dwell in a repining tone upon this 
one instance of scarcity, and make that an 
excuse for withholding from the Lord’s 
treasury. 

All Christians will say that our benevo- 
lent societies must be sustained. If they 
are sustained, it must be done by greater 
sacrifices than the supporters of them have 
ivet made. Who is bound to make this 

sacrifice 2? Donbtless, all. But surely the 
‘farmer, with his crops to feed his family, 
can, with the same sacrifice, give more than 
men who are involved in the general crash 
of commercial affairs. Their business is in 
derangement,—their present income noth- 
ing,—and the amount finally to be saved from 
the wreck very uncertain. Indeed, if the far- 
mer would syinpathize with some who have 
formerly given liberally, he must imagine 
his crops all reduced to ashes by the cevour- 
ing flame,—leaving nothing for the support 
of his family, and no profitable business in 
which he can engage. Men thus reduced 
can give nothing. And who shall come in, 
and by increased contributions stand in the 
place of such men? Will not the farmer 
do it? as he compares his case with theirs, 
will he not be moved by gratitude to that 
God who has thus distinguished him in 
mercy ? 

Though this land for a succession of years 
past has been doing, in benevolent opera- 
tions, vastly more than ever before, yet 
there is cause to fear we have not done as 
we ought to have done. God has been 
pouring down on us temporal prosperity in 
a continued shower. Though we have 
given something to his treasury, yet we 
have been growing rich with unexampled 
rapidity. It is to be feared, too, that we 
have been growing covetous—it is to be 
feared that God’s church has beea growing 
covetous—(* covetousness is idolatry,” )— 
and it is to be feared that God has brought 
this state of things upon us to bring us to 
our senses, to bring us to pause and con- 
sider. ‘ The curse causeless shall not 
come.” Then let every one consider, 
whether, though something has been given, 
too much has not been kept back. Whether 
the tithes, a part of them, have not been 
withheld. Jf they have, need we go far- 
ther than the book of Malachi to find out 
the cause of the curse? (Mal. iii. 8—10.) 
‘Willa man rob God? Vet ye have robbed 
me. But ye sav, Wherein have we robbed 
thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye are 
cursed witha a curse: because ye have robbed 
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me, even this whole nation.” But God does | true! 
not leave us hopeless. ‘ Bring ye all the | 


tithes into the storehouse, that there may 
be meatin mine house. And prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 
wings to a portion of our riches, and they 
have flown away. Yet he has left much, 
as a witness of mercy, with us, 


bringing in the tithes of what remains. 


for water,” but there is now reason to fear 


that we may bring upon ourselves a famine | 


of the word of life. The religious prosperity 
of this and other lands depends, under God, 
very much on the prosperity of our great 
benevolent societies. And the present in- 
creasing embarrassment of almost all of 
them, gives cause of alarm. I will state 
particulars in regard to only one. The 
American Education Society, last May, was 
$4,600 in debt; then it had hardly begun 
to feel the pressure of the times. Jn the 
three months following, this increased 


$ 4,000—and_ now there is another draft of | 


$3,000 to be made on it, and the treasury 
has not the means of meeting it. 


witha debt thus accumulating ? 
to be paid, and by whom? If ever, by those 
very persons who are now refusing to give 
enough to meet our current expenses. Let 
us hastily glance at the effect of the Ameri- 
can Education Society ceasing its opera- 
tions; the effect on other societies. By 
means of this and other similar societies, 
one-half of all the young men now in a 
course of education for the ministry are 
assisted. Withdraw this proportion of the 
supply for fifty years, and whence would 
come the funds of the other benevolent so- 
cieties? On what portion of community 
are these societies now dependent? On 
that which is supplied with a regularly 
preached gospel. And 
that supply we depend on charitable educa- 
tion. Thenif it be true thatall the societies 
are dependent for funds on those who have 
preachers of the gospel, and that one-half 
of these are supplied by our system of cha- 
ritable education, does it not follow that all 


the benevolent societies are dependent upon |, or 
the continuance of this system for one-half | fist and not the least part of this work, 


of their future support? Does not, then, 
the American Education Society lie at the 
foundation of all benevolent effort? And 
as you love the cause of general benevo- 
lence, as you love the cause of Jesus Christ, 
will you not liberally give for its support ? 
I adinire the charitable man’s epitaph, 
** What | retained | have lost; what I gave 
away remains with me.” Whata sentiment 
for a man to speak from the grave, and how 
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God has given | 
_will not this give a joy that will Remain? 
'* Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
Let us then | 
take hold of his promises, and prove him, by | 
| tations.” 

Though there has been much fear—much | 
distrust of God’s providential care, yet God | 
has not “sent a famine of bread nor a thirst | 


| his disciples. 





How long | 
is it warrantable for the Society to go on, | 
When is it | , 
to provide a supply. 


for one-half of 
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To see in eternity that souls have 
been saved through our instrumentality, in 
whatever way, must give a joy that will 
remain. ‘There to meet and greet the indi- 
viduals—to look on them clothed in the 
white robes of Christ’s righteousness, 


‘treading the golden streets, and shouting 


the high praises of God and the Lamb— 


mon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting habi- 








PECUNIARY WANTS AND PROS. 
PECTS OF THE AMERICAN ED. 
UCATION SOCIETY. 


Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that 
he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest, was the direction of Christ to 
Eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed since this injunction was 
and yet three-fourths of the 
are now unsupplied with la- 
During this pe- 


given, 
world 
borers for this work. 
riod, litt!e comparatively has been done 
But the spirit of 

With 
present 


prayer is the spirit of action. 
the the 

century, the Holy Ghost from on high 
was poured out, and a spirit of suppli- 
cation followed, revivals of religion 
succeeded, and, as a natural conse- 


commencement of 


quence, greater efforts have been made 
to promote the kingdom of Christ. 
While the last command of her risen 
Lord has pressed with awful respon- 
sibility on the church, Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature, she has at last awaked, 
and now begins to pray and act in 
view of this momentous duty. As the 
she prays the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth laborers into his harvest ; 
and especially that he would convert 
and prepare by a proper education, a 


great company who shall publish the 
For the last twenty years, the 
churches of this land have been moved 


gospel. 
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more than ever, to engage in this great 
work. As foremost and most effi- 
cient in this benevolent enterprise, the 
American Education Society has aided 
in a course of preparation for the min- 
istry, 2,922 young men, a large pro- 
portion of whom have already become 
the messengers of salvation. It has 
now under its patronage about 1,200 
beneficiaries, Whom it is most solemnly 
bound to sustain by its prayers and 
contributions. Hitherto the Society 
has been able through the kind provi- 
dence of God, to redeem the pledge to 
aid all young men of good promise 
and indigent circumstances who should 
apply for assistance. Though at times 
it has been in great want of pecuniary 
resources, yet the Lord has graciously 
appeared for relief. In the most em- 
barrassing seasons, it has furnished its 
usual appropriations. Never, with one 
exception, (in 1829,) was the Society 
so much oppressed with debt, and 
borne down with fearful anticipa- 
tions for the future, as at the present 
moment. But then the Society’s ex- 
tremity was the Lord’s opportunity 
to show his merciful interposition. 
The debt was ultimately liquidated, 
the Society relieved, and confidence in 
its permanent ability to sustain its pro- 
posed operations, was strengthened. 
God has greatly smiled upon the Insti- 
tution ever since; and at no time have 
its Directors and friends had more oc- 
casion to bless him than now. Never 
did it have so many beneficiaries under 
its patronage, never did it raise so 
large an amount of funds from the 
great mass of the community as during 
the last year, and never probably did 
the character of the Society in all its 
operations, movements and bearings 
stand so high with those who are and 
have been its real friends, as at this 
moment. But the present year has 
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been one of great commercial embar- 
rassment. ‘The pecuniary concerns of 
the country generally have become 
deranged. There have been sad re- 
verses of fortune. Some whose hearts 
and hands were open to sustain with 
great liberality the Christian enter- 
prises, have now no pecuniary ability 
to do it. This state of things has had 
avery unpropitious bearing on all our 
benevolent institutions. The American 
Education Society in conjunction with 
others feels the natural effects of it in 
its present wants and embarrassments. 
At the close of its year in May last, 
the Society was more than 4,000 in 
debt. A dratt of $4,000, (which never 
occurred in one quarter betore,) was 
made on the Parent Institution for the 
quarter ending July, to sustain the 
operations of the Society in the Middle, 
Southern and Western States. ‘This 
sum was needed to meet appropriations 
in addition to what was raised within 
their limits. This draft was met, 
though it increased the debt of the 
Society by that amount. ‘To meet the 
appropriations of the present quarter, 
the Directors have been compelled to 
hire $3,000 more than usual, hereby 
increasing the debt of the Society 
to $11,000. In addition to this, some 
of the Branches of the Society are in 
debt for money hired on private se- 
curity. Such is our present condition, 
and such are our wants. The time 
for the next quarterly appropriations 
will soon arrive, when there will be a 
demand on the treasury for $16,000, or 
£17,000. Where and when shall these 
funds be obtained ? While we know 
‘that the earth is the Lord’s and the 
| fullness thereof, we know also, that he 
has ordained that his people shall be 
‘the almoners of his bounty. 'To them 
‘is entrusted the stewardship of dis- 
pensing the charities necessary to the 
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advancement of his cause. To you, 
then, beloved in Christ, we appeal in 
We have 


no occasion to reproach you for de- 


this day of our necessity. 


linquency of duty in years gone by, 
for our wants have hitherto been sup- 
plied; and we now only present our 
‘ase to you as it really is, not dis- 
trusting your willingness to aflord re- 
lief. We appeal to you in the name 
of Him who purehased you with his 
blood, and to whom in the solemn sea- 
son of your dedication, you consecrated 
your time, your talents, your posses- 
The 


Society is yours. Under God you estab- 


sions, your influence, your all. 


lished it, and have sustained it ; and 
the honor of what it has accomplished 
is yours. The Directors are but your 
servants in this cause for Jesus’ sake, 
As such they feel bound to make known 
to you its true condition, ‘To you also 
they feel compelled to state their con- 
viction that there can be no retreat— 
no suspension in this great and good 
“ause. Should there be, disastrous 
would be the issue. 
in various ways. 

1. The beneficiaries would become 
disheartened. 

Deprived of the means on which 
they had depended for support, they 
be and their 


would discouraged, 


ardor in their pursuits be damped. | 
They would be troubled in respect | 


to their present state and know not 


on what to depend for the future. | 
Hitherto, they have had great confi-| 


dence in the Society, and their minds 
have been at rest. But let the appro- 
priations for the beneficiaries be sus- 


pended, and actual distress would be 
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L:vils would arise | 
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'for this now is only about one half 
of what is needed to defray their cur- 
The other half is de- 


rived from teaching school, manual 


rent expenses. 


labor, and oceasional charities from 
friends. In this way, by rigid econ- 
omy, they are just able to continue 
their studies, always straitened in their 
circumstances, 

2. Many beneficiaries would return 
to their former employments. 

Being disheartened, they would relin- 
quish the fond hope they had entertain- 
ed of preaching the gospel, and would 
reluctantly engage in secular pursuits, 
Some, perhaps, possessed of more 
courage and of more facilities for ob- 
taining assistance by their own efforts, 
or having more friends to afford them 
relief than others, might persevere in 
their preparation for the ministry. 
Others, equally good and promising, 
for want of these, would despair of 
their object, and at once abandon their 
studies and return to the counting- 
room, the mechanic shop or agricul- 
tural employments. 
| 3. Academies, Colleges and Theo- 
logical Seminaries would be injuriously 
affected. In a hundred and sixty of 
these are beneficiaries of this Society. 
‘From them would be immediately 
driven the greater part of twelve hun- 
‘dred young men—men, too, who in a 
great degree, are the salt of these in- 
“stitutions. Suppose, for instance, that 
the seventy-three beneficiaries at Am- 
herst college should be compelled to 
leave, not only that number of students, 
| but also a great amount of salutary 

moral and religious influence would 
from the institution. 


be withdrawn 


created ; for most of them anticipate | Remove the twenty-five beneficiaries 


their receipts, and have no other means {rom the theological seminary at 
to meet their present engagements. A Bangor, and but a moiety of her stu- 
reduction in the sum usually granted, , dents would remain. ‘The same nearly 


would have nearly the same effect; may be said of the Western Reserve 
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college. How injuriously would these 
institutions be affected by such an 
event! 

4. The faith of the community in 
the ability of the Society would be 
impaired, 

The belief has been prevalent that 
the Society under any circumstances 
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operations be stopped or retarded, and 
they all will feel vitally the unhappy 
betes especially missionary institu- 
tions. Dry up the fountain and the 
streams will cease to flow. 

Such, certainly to a great extent, 
would be the disastrous consequences 
of suspending appropriations to bene- 


would be able to sustain all young | ficiaries, though the number of. grants 


should apply for aid. The churches, 
confident of this, have urged promising 
young men to prepare for the ministry, | 


and multitudes of such have been in- 


duced to apply for assistance, who | 
otherwise would not have done it. A 
solemn pledge has been given, with 
dependence on the churches, and es- | 
pecially on the great Head of the 
chureh, that no suitable candidate for 
the ministry shall be prevented from 
entering it for want of pecuniary aid, 
by which to prosecute his studies. 
This principle of the Society has ever | 
been regarded as precious, and cannot | 
be abandoned without greatly injuring | 
its credit. 

5. Multitudes would be deterred from | 
commencing a course of education for | 
the ministry. 

There being a general distrust of the | 
ability of the Society, no young man | 
would repose full confidence in it any | 
longer, and consequently, few of this, 
description would be willing to depend | 
on such a precarious support. Every 
individual suspension of assistance | 
would be the means of preventing 
many from engaging in the work of | 
preparing to preach the gospel. 

6. Kindred societies would be greatly | 
injured. 

There is such a connection and sym- 
pathy in the benevolent institutions, 
that where one suffers, all suffer with 
it. This Society being a fundamental 
one, and, as it were, the central wheel 
or main-spring of the others, let its 





of suspending them short. 


| whom Christ died. 


. ° “2 : | 
men of suitable qualifications who | 


suspended should be few, and the time 
There 


would be a tremendous reaction on 


all the Christian enterprises of the day. 


With such views on this subject, 


the Directors of the Society could not 
_ withhold assistance to those under their 


patronage, nor refuse it to new appli- 
‘ants ;—they could not do it, while 
they lifted up their eyes and looked 
on the whitened fields ready to be 
gathered, and prayed the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest ;—they could not 
do it while such a destitution of pas- 
tors and such a demand for mission- 


laries abroad and at home, existed. 


They could not say to these beloved 
young men, now the hope of the church, 
whom they had encouraged to go for- 
ward in their studies by repeated as- 


| Surances of pecuniary assistance, We 


must dismiss you from our patronage. 
You must give up your hope of bear- 
ing the messages of salvation to perish- 
ing sinners, and return to your former 
occupations. Were they to do it, they 
feared they should sin against God, 
against Christ, and against those for 
Have they done 
right? Have they acted as you would 
have had them act ? 

The solicitude of the Directors arises 
not so much on account of their present 


| ; = . 
pecuniary liabilities, as on account of 


general results and future prospects. 
They would not subtract a single dollar 
from the funds of kindred societies, 
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ble, and remit them immediately ; let 
ministers present this subject to their 
people in the way they may deem 
most expedient, and take subscriptions 
or collections; and let all who have a 
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all which are of paramount importance 
in their several spheres of action; but 
only solicit that portion of charities to | 
which this has claims as being a fun- 
damental institution, The present is 
a suitable time to test the disposition | heart to pray, remember the American 
to make sacrifices for God and his| Education Society at the throne of 


neces- | grace, that their prayers and alms may 





cause, If retrenchments are 


sary, let them not commence with | ascend as an acceptable memorial be- 


charities to religious societies, especial- | fore God. It is highly important, that 
ly those to the Education Society. If | all the money which may be collected, 


patronage is to be withheld from its | should be transmitted to the Parent 
beneficiaries, we ask from how many ? | Society, or to some Branch Society, 


and from whom? These are impor- 
tant and delicate questions. Who is 
prepared to answer them, and to per- 
form this work of curtailment and ex- 
cision? If it must be performed, let 
it be done by other hands than those 
which have been instrumental in fos- 


tering these young disciples of Jesus, | 
and candidates for his holy ministry. | 


With a world’s harvest waving for the 
sickle, and societies organized to send 
forth laborers, all in view, who could 
perform such a work? With aching 
hearts, and eyes lifted to heaven, in 
the name of the King of Zion, we ask, 
beloved in the Lord, What shall be 
done? We throw the responsibility 
on you, appealing to your sympathies, 
your patriotism, your picty, your love 
of souls, What response will you give 
to this appeal? May we not hope that 
the friends and patrons of this Society 
will, in this season of distress, afford 
prompt relief? 

To those who may be disposed to 
render assistance, the following meth- 
ods are suggested: Let persons make 
donations, as the Lord hath prospered 
them; let those, who can do it, make 
themselves honorary members of the 
Parent Society, or of some Branch or 
Auxiliary Society—ministers have fre- 
quently been made members by ladies 
and gentlemen of their parishes; let 
the Treasurers of all Education Socie- 
ties make as large collections as possi- 


| 2 . 
before the first aay of January, as 


prem that time, appropriations are to 
‘be made for the quarter. Let those 
| who contribute to this object, give with 
la willing mind, and the blessing of 
him that was ready to perish, will 
‘come upon them. 

In the name and by order of the 
Executive Committee, 

WILLIAM COGSWELL, 
SECRETARY. 

| Education Rooms, Boston, Oct. 26, 1837. 
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Receipts ofthe American Education Society, from 
July 12, to the Quarterly Meeting, October 
11, 1837. 

823 75 

1,931 60 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
SurFro.k County. 


{Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.} 


Boston, Miss Lucy P. Shattuck, Bowdoin St. ch. 1 50 
A Frieud 20 du—21 50 


BERKSHIRE County. 


(John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 


Received from the Treasurer, by the hands of Rev. 


H. N. Brinsmade 176 00 


Essex County Souta. 

[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 

Danvers, So. Par. aciditional collection, by Rev. 
Mr. Park 

Gicucester, (Sandy Bay,) by Rev. Wakefield 
Gale 

Marbiehead, Aux. Fem. Ed.Soc. by Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Dana, Pres. 


25 


30 00—118 79 


Essex County Nortn. 


[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


a my Mrs. Mary Plummer 15 
Rowley, Rev. Mr. Holbrook’s Soc. bal. of sub, 1 





00 
wo 
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The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent. 





Amesbury and Salisbury, Rev. Mr. 





Keeler'’s Parish 41 37 
Cnion church 6 93—48 30 
East Bradford, collection 25 42 
Haverhill, do. 67 17 
New Rowley, do, 35 56 
Rowley, do. 29 bv 
West Amesbury, in part 16 67 
West Bradford, co!!. $10 of which to constitute | 
Rev. Nathan Munroe an H. M. 53 59—291 71 





Frankuin County. 
[S. Maxwell, Jr. Req. Greenfield, Tr.) 





FUNDS. 


As) field, in part 36 29 
Buckiand, collection 12 55 
Conway, Et. Soc. by Mr. Wm. Avery, Treas. 60 00 
Deerfield (South,) 2d Parish, collection 21 00 
Lacties’ Asso. 15 50—36 50 
Greenfield, bet. Ceng. Ch. 11 65 
: 2d Do. 47 11—58 76 
Hawley, Ist. Parish 10 08 
Heath, Collection 7 $4 
Sunderland, do. 14 35 
Ladies’ Ed. Soe. 27 10, Gents. do. 
31 00, of which $40 to const. Rev. 
Solomon B. Ingrabain an H. M. 58 10—72 45 
Shelburne, Ed. Soc. by Mr. 8S. Fellowes 20 50 
Fem. Ed. Soc. 14 11—34 61 
Interest from former Treasurer 2 10—331 18 
HampsHire County. 
{{lon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Cummington, Miss Clarissa Briggs 10 00 
Norihampion, Fem, Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Willis- 
ton, Tr. in part for Spencer 
Schol: arship 45 93 
Whateley, Coll. by Mr. Justus White 12 62 
A Friend 30 00O—98 55 
Hameven County. 
{Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 
West Springfield, Ist. Parish 50 v0 
Chickopee Factory Ch. and Sec. 11 00—6I 00 





Mipp.iesex County. 


Cambridge, Fein. Ben. Soc. by Miss Susan Munroe, 
204 


through Dea. James Melledge 
Canbridgeport, by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent 
Medford, » Femaie F ‘riend 
Woburn, Ward No. 2, balance of subscriptions, 
by Mr. Earl W yman, Collector 





Rexiaious Cuar. Soc. or MippDLESEx 
NoRTH AND VICINITY. 


[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Fitchhurg, Lad. Ed. Soc. ty Miss Wood 22 00 
Young Men’s Ed. Soc. by Mr. B. 
Snow, Jr. Tr. 





SoutH ConFERENCE OF CHURCHBS, 
MrppLesex County. 
(Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.} 


Framingham, Hollis Ch. and Soc., of which 
17 55 is from an individual, in part to 
constitute Rev. Corbin Kidder an 


40 for 


Saxonville Parish, bal. of 
Rev, Mr. Kilderas H. N 
Holliston, Lad. and Gent. Asso., by 
Mr. Charles Marsh, Tr., of which 
$10 is to const. Rev. John Storrs 
an H. M. 
A string of Beads, sold for 
Young Lad. Ch. Soc., by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Haven, Tr. 
Sherburne, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Smith, by 
Mr. Aaron Coolidge 
Wayland, bal. of sub. 


22 45 


70 68 


5 25 


Norrouk Country. 


[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Prookline, a Friend, avails of a charity box 
Dedham, let. Ch. and Soc., by Rev. A. Nash, 


Agent 





54 Sl 
61 U0 


5 25 


39 50—61 50 


34 00 
10 00O—245 36—432 46 


8 60 
69 10 


_ 
915 
Rorbury, Eliot Ch. and Soe., by Mr. John 
Heath, Tr. of Ch. 75 82, also 6 copies Bib- 
lical Ana you 75 82—153 62 


Ovp Cotory. 


[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 


Edgar town, a Lady : 00 
Middleboro’, Ist. Soc. in part 


1 27 
Nantucket, North Cong. Ch., oy Rev. W. J. Breed 83 00—99 27 





Prymoutu County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


North Bridgewater, Rev. Mr. Couch’s 





Society 18 00 
A Lady, by Mr. J. Edson 3 v0—21 00 
Plymouth, E. Parish, Lad, Ed. Soc., by 
Mrs. Mary G. Shaw, Tr. through 
Mr. W.S. Bartleu 17 00-38 00 
TauNTON ann Vicinity. 
[Mr. Charles Godfrey, Taunton, Tr.] 
Altleboro’, Coll. of which $40 is to const. Rev. 
Jonathan Crane au Li. N 54 00 
Berk ey, Col 19 35 
Full River, Rev. O. Fowler's Parish 135 69 
Norton, to coust. Rev. Cyrus W. Allen an 
Hi. M. 40 08 
North Middleboro’, Contrib. 1! 66 
Raynham, Coll 39 96 
Rehuboth, do 14 82 
Seekonk, ido, “5 71 
Taunton, Rev. Mr. Malthy’a Soc. in part 58 7 
West Taunton, towards contributing Rev. Alvan 
Cobo an H. M. 24 75—424 77 
[By Rev. A. Nash, Agent.] 
Worcester County Soutn. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Auburn, (late Ward.) Cong. Ch. and Soc., of 
which $40 is to const. Rew. Miner G. Pratt 
an H. M., by Kev. A. Nash, Agent 43 02 
Grafton, Sab, School in Rev. Mr. Wilde's 
Sot ety 
Northboro’, Evan. Cong. Soc., by Rev. Daniel 
Hopkins Emerson 25 00-74 32 





Worcester County North, 


[Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.) 











Royalston, Rev, Mr. Perkins’s Soc. 18 16 
Ruove Isranp (SmTE.) 
[ Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Coventry, ( Washington Village,) Individ. 975 
North Scituaie, Cong. Ch. contrib. 5 52 
Pawtucket, do. do. 13 00 
Providence, High st. cong. 30 50 
Richmond st. cong. 23 00 
Individ. in the Beneficent Soe. 25 00—78 50 
South Kingston, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 00—116 77 
$5,211 
(By Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Agent.) 
MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Boothbay, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 29 00 
Deer Isie, do. ~ const. Rev, Jonathan Adams a 
L.. M. of Me. 25 00 
Gardiner, Rev. 8. Swestece 5 00 
Saco, Benev. Soc. in Ist. Ch. and Soc., by Lauriston 
Ward, Eeq., Tr 38 44 
Proceeds of 3 Kings contr. at ann. meet. 42 
Contr. at ann. meet. of Lincoln Co. Aux. 30 26 
$128 12 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Atkinson, Hon. John Vose 2 00 
Hancock, Fei. Ed. Soe., by Mrs. Mitchell, Tr. 9 00 
Haverhill, do. by Mrs. Mary P. Webster, Tr. 15 11 
Peterboro’, Vad. Rd. Soc., by Mra. Mary Ann Law, Sec. ; 4 


Rye, Cong. Church, by the Tr. of Piscataqua Conf. 
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Merrimack County. 

(Dea. James Moulton, Concord, Tr.] 
Dunbarton, Church and Society 
Henniker, Hon. Jo i Darling $5, Miss 

M Darling 95 l 

Horace hilds anil R. 
ite therm I. M. », Soc. 
mner $3, Sulomon Childs wets. 
Ful. Suc. 13 67, Page Eaton, 

Esq. $3 23 67 

Dea. Oliver Pillsbury $5, Rev. J. 

Seales $3 10 00—79 17 
Hopkinton, Mrs. Mary L. Cavis lu 00 
Northfield, Doc. F m= yt 4 00 
Salisbury, Rev. Mr. Fos 1 Ov 
Warner, Kev. J. Wil lias gt, Dea. Ben- 

nett 3! 

C.F. Kimball 

Church and Cong, to 

Amos Bianchard a L. S 

Co. Soc. 

From a Friend 

Contrib. at ann. meet. of Co. Soc. 

Miss Hannah Weene, by Kev. Mr. Cooke 
Coutrib, at the eet. of the Branch, at 
Claremont, and 2 gold rings 


0 00 
1. ch ls, toe yn- 

ol the ( 30 00 
5 WwW 


atit 
Abel ( 
Fem. 


2 00 
1 v0 
const. Rev. 
1. of the 


12 00—15 00 
ann. t 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 


[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 


Brattleboro’, West, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Do. East, do. do. 

Bridgewater, South 

Barnard 

Bristol 

Bethe!, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Chester, do do. to const. their former pastor, 
Rev. Uzziah C. Burnap, now pestorol 2d. Cong. 
Ch. iv Lowell, un Hl. M. 

Dummerston, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 

Dover, \ndividuals 

East Townsend, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 

Fuairfar, Silas Swift 

Grafton, Cong Ch. and Soc. in part to const. their 

vastor, Rev Moses B. Bradtord, an H. ) 

Halifaz, liadividuals 

Ludiow, do, 

Mariboro’, do. 

Norwich, Ist. Ch. and Cong. of which $10 is balance 
tu const. their pastor, Rev. Samuel Goddard, an 
H. M. 

North Hartford, Fem. Fd. Soe. 

Orwell, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part to const. their 
pastor, Kev. Henry Morris, an H. M., $10 of 
which trom the Young Lad. Ed. Svc. 

Putney, Cong. Ch. and Sec. 

Perkinsville, do, 

Plymouth, Individuals 

Quechee do. 

Rockingham, old town, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Reading, an Individual 


FUNDS. 


. | Pearl St. Ch 


15 80 
47 48 
60 
00 
5u 
50 


00 
65 
50 
99 
2 UU 


19 
36 
95 


2 | Bloomfield, East, Josiah Porter 


Roya'ton, Cong. Ch. and Soe, of which $11 from Young 
2 


Lad ‘Cire le of Industry 

Rando!ph Centre, Cong. Ch. and Soc. towards const. 
their pastor, Rev. Elderkin J. Boardman, an H. M. 

Spring fieid, Cong, Ch. and Soc. 

Sharon, do. do. 

Westminster, East do. 

Westminster, West do. 

Wilmington, Iadivicua!s 

Wardsboro’, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 

West Tuwnsend, Hon. Charles Phelps $5, 
N. Cheeney $3 
Col, A. Stoddard 

Windham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Weathersfield, do of which $40 is to 
const. their pastor, Rev, James Converse, 
an H. M. 

Woodstock 

West Hartford 

White River, Individuals 

Water ford, av lidividual 

West Randolph, Fem. Ed. Soc. 

Windsor, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $100, by Hon. 
Thomas Emerson, to const. Mr. Rutus eimerson, 
of Windsor, an H. N 

Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent of the Amer. Ed. Soc. 


do, 


[ Nov, 


Middletown, contrib. in South Cong. Ch. and Soc. by 
Rev, Mr Riddel, Avent 

sorets h City, Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Abby 

V. Wubdard, Tr. thro’ Rev. W. Cogswell 

Sou hy ington, contrib. in Cong. Ch. and Soc. by do, 

Saybrook, “oll in 5th. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss 

| Saag _ z. 

“ieee Lad. Sew. Sec. to const. the Rev. Henry N. 
Day an H, M. by Esth er Brown, Tr. 


' ‘ 
onation [rom 


—_ 


$319 08 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

[Jc aeph Otis, Esq. Me Ue Ue ] 

Utica Agency, (omitted in last account) 

| Murray St. Ch. J. R. Hurd 10, Jouow Hannah 2 12 00 

A. 3S. Fraser 5, Leander Me: m1 25, Mrs. Rich- 
srds 10 46 00 
A Friend 1, Jacob Kershow 40 41 00—93 09 
| Mercer St. Ch. Norman White, Esq. 20, E. Ives 10 30 00 
by Rev. H. A. Rowland 10 wo 

‘tirst Prea. Ch. Madison, N. J. from sundries by J. 8. 
86 25 


Ames 
Village Pres. Ch. N. 20 00 
31 61 


337 4 





Y. Individuals 
Cental Pres. Ch. Mouth. Con. coll. 29 61, Mrs. 
Satiin 2 
Catskill, N. Y. by Rev. Dr. Porter, Edgar B. Day 10, 
a Friend 5 
Newark, 2d Ch. from sundries by D. Doranus, Tr. 
106 65, praying circle § 
Do. Ast Ch. from sundries by A. Woodruff 
Do 3d. Ch. do. do. in part 
Brook!y n, Ist. Pres. Ch. J. Ruthven, Esq. 
Bloo " field Academy, sales cf, in part 
Bleecker St. Ch. Fem. Asso. by Mrs. Charles De 
Forrest 
Madison, N. J. Pres, Ch. by N. EF. Peirson 
Tr: vs N. Y. by W.H. Larned, 8S. K. How 10, Z. 
Havner 2 12 00 
| Mrs. Morgan 2 00—14 00 
| Donations from estate of Isaac Brewster, de- 
ceased, by A. Fisher 200 00 
A Friend in C ee by J. Talbott 25, from a 
friend 1 50 26 50 
To const. Rev. — Taylor, of Union Th. 
40 00 


Sem. an H. 3 
Colles at _ B. Labaree 6 12, a Lady in 

i 11 12 
5 00 


Georg 
From Fem. Ki 1. Soc. of Westhampton, by Mrs. 

14 80—297 42 
$4,346 74 


15 00 
Ill 65 
153 24 

828 

25 00 

2,850 ou 


170 00 
20 00 


Foster, Tr. 
| Pres. Ch. Hanover, N. J. 9 80, froma Friend 


by Rev. 8. Eaton 5 5 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 
Auburn, J. 8S. 8. 


Benton 


20 00 
7 00 
150 00 


34 50 
283 66 


Do. West, Coll. in Cong. Ch. 12 50, Presb. 
Ch. 22 00 
Canandaigua, Cong. Ch. 
Castieion 
| Elnira, Rev. J. Frost 
| Geneva, Rev. H. Dwight $500, coll. in Presb. Ch. by 
Rev. £. Phelps $59, sundry subscriptions 166 80 
| Genoa, by Rev. Seth Smith 


2| Lyons 


122 35 
10 10 | 


$746 65 | 


[By Rev. J. Emerson, Agent.] 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 


{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr. ] 


Collinsville, Contrib. in Cong. C - and Soc. by Rev. 
Mr. Ritdel, Agent ¥ 
Derby, Lad. Sew. Cire. by A. Townsend, Tr. 
Hartford, Collection, by Rev. Mr. Riddel, Agent 
Sixth paym’t of Evarts Scho. in part, by H. Hudson 


Napoli, Fem. Ed. Sec. by Rev. T. Stillman 

N nda S. Swain 

Pa Ie my? 

| Pe vmifiele 

Pittsford 

Penn Yan, Coll. in Pree. Ch. 24 79, W. M. O. 12 00 

a Coll. Brick Ch. 59 00, Bethel Ch. 40 00 

Neneca Falls 

Trumansh irgh 

Waterloo 

Collection by Rev. M. P. Sawin, viz. Bristol 6 00, 
Livonia 5 62, Gorham and Hopewell 6 16, 
Prattsburgh 23 56, Rushville 40 62, Rich- 
mond 5 UU, Vienna 22 25, Weedsport 5 60 116 81 


$1,707 84 
Whole amount received $12,724 00. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
October, 1837. 


Ashby, Mass. by Miss Rebecca Taylor, Tr. 4 shirts and 6 col- 


lar. 





Christian Baker, 6 shirts valued at $6, 


3. 
Boston, Mass. Mrs. 
| rnd 6 pr. woollen socks, valued at 3 75. 


| New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Read. and Char. Soc. by Mrs. 
Hannah Johnson, Tr. 12 shirts, 6 quilts, 12 collars, 4 
bosoms, and 8 pr. socks, valued at 32 10. 

Windsor, Con. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Elizabeth Drake, Tr. a bun- 
dle valued at 30 CO. 


| 
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